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I. 

JANE  SEYMOUR. 

TYTHILE  Anne  Boleyn  is  popularly  regarded  as  a  bad  woman  who  supplanted  her 
mistress  and  brought  about  her  own  well-merited  misfortunes,  the  lady  whom 
Henry  chose  as  his  third  queen  is  venerated  as  the  Protestant  mother  of  saintly  Edward  VI. 
and  the  unhappy  victim  of  a  savage  tyrant.  For  this  error  it  is  easy  to  account.  Clever, 
high-spirited  Anne,  intending  only  to  amuse  her  friends,  had  made  many  enemies  with 
her  unbridled  tongue ;  for  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule  before  the  whole  court  is  an  injury  few 
would  lightly  forgive.  Jane,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  offence  to  no  one ;  she  was  a  model 
of  discretion,  a  fair,  placid  beauty  who  sought  to  enchain  her  royal  lord  by  yielding 
implicit  obedience  to  his  will,  and  during  the  eighteen  months  she  shared  his  throne  never 
uttered  a  single  sentence  which  historians  have  considered  worthy  of  record.  Nevertheless 
Jane  was  in  some  ways  more  culpable  than  Anne.  The  gay  young  Boleyn  long  resisted 
the  King's  advances,  and  had  she  been  allowed  to  wed  the  man  she  loved  would  willingly 
have  relinquished  the  crown  held  out  to  her ;  but  Jane  eagerly  accepted  Henry's  attentions, 
though  she  knew  that  in  stealing  the  King's  heart  she  would  practically  be  the  murderer 
of  her  mistress ;  and  as  her  wedding  took  place  the  day  after  Anne's  execution,  must  have 
been  preparing  for  marriage  with  the  wife-killer  at  the  moment  of  her  rival's  death. 

Jane  Seymour  was  not  (as  is  generally  supposed)  a  Protestant,  but  continued  to  her 
death  a  member  of  the  Eomish  Church,  though  her  son  was  brought  up  in  the  Keformed 
faith ;  and  she  pleased  the  Catholics  by  showing  kindness  to  the  Princess  Mary  and  inducing 
her  father  to  take  notice  of  her,  whilst  Anne  had  given  offence  by  the  contrary  conduct. 

Of  the  early  life  of  this  Queen  little  is  known.  She  was  the  eldest  of  the  large  family 
of  Sir  John  Seymour,  of  Wolf  Hall,  Wiltshire.  Her  father  claimed  Norman  descent,  but 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  ancestors  had  not  occupied  a  higher  position  than  that  of 
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sheriff  of  the  county.  Her  mother  was  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wentworth,  of  Nettlestead, 
in  Suffolk,  and  when  Henry  was  about  to  wed  the  daughter  he  made  a  discovery,  which 
none  were  bold  enough  to  dispute,  namely,  that  she  was  of  princely  blood,  a  Wentworth 
having  generations  back  married  a  daughter  of  Hotspur  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Mortimer, 
grand-daughter  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence.  On  this  account  Archbishop  Cranmer,  in 
obedience  to  the  King's  wishes,  put  forth  an  absurdly  unnecessary  proclamation — a 
dispensation  for  nearness  of  kin. 

Jane  was  about  the  same  age  as  Anne  Boleyn,  and,  like  her,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
some  years'  residence  in  France.  It  is  probable  that  she  went  over  to  that  country  at  the 
same  time — that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1514 — in  the  train  of  Princess  Mary,  though  she  did 
not  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  as  the  young  maid  of  honour.  She  also  appears  to 
have  entered  the  service  of  Queen  Claude.  Her  portrait,  simply  labelled  as  maid  of 
honour  to  that  Queen,  preserved  in  the  Louvre,  is  a  pendant  to  one  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
These  pictures  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Hans  Holbein ;  and  as  the  dress  of  the  ladies 
is  similar,  the  paintings  may  be  taken  as  strong,  if  not  quite  conclusive,  evidence  of  Jane's 
stay  on  the  Continent  and  her  position  at  the  French  court. 

So  secretly  did  Henry  carry  on  his  love-making  with  Jane  Seymour,  that  Queen  Anne 
is  said  to  have  believed  herself  still  the  sole  possessor  of  his  affections  and  was  without  a 
thought  of  a  rival  till  the  fearful  truth  was  suddenly  forced  upon  her.  Entering  a  room  one 
day  she  discovered  Jane  in  a  familiar  position  with  her  husband,  and  unresistingly  receiving 
his  caresses,  as  though  she  was  quite  accustomed  to  them.  Other  authors  assert  that  the 
discovery  was  made  by  Anne's  noticing  a  valuable  ornament  worn  by  her  maid  of  honour, 
and  desiring  to  see  it  more  closely.  Her  request  was  not  at  once  complied  with,  and  Jane 
betrayed  so  much  embarrassment  that  Anne,  growing  suspicious,  snatched  it  from  her,  and 
discovered,  on  the  reverse  side,  a  portrait  of  the  King.  This  story  may  be  true  also, 
but  it  was  certainly  on  finding  her  rival  in  Henry's  arms  that  Anne  threw  herself  into  the 
violent  passion  which  hastened  her  confinement  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  her  son. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  May,  1536,  King  Henry  and  all  his  courtly  hunting 
train  assembled  in  Eichmond  Park.  The  tree  is  still  pointed  out  under  which  the  royal 
huntsman  stood  waiting  for  the  sound  of  the  cannon  from  the  Tower,  the  signal  that  Queen 
Anne  was  dead  and  Henry  free  to  direct  his  steps  towards  Wiltshire,  where,  at  her  father's 
seat,  Jane  was  preparing  to  receive  him.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  the  very 
next  day  at  the  parish  church  nearest  to  Wolf  Hall,  several  of  the  King's  more  favoured 
counsellors  being  present  as  witnesses.  After  the  wedding  feast  the  party  proceeded  to 
Harwell,  a  residence  which  Henry  wrested  from  the  Church  and  granted  to  the  Seymours. 
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Thence  the  bridal  party  proceeded  to  Winchester,  but  by  May  the  29th  they  reached 
London,  and  Jane  was  presented  as  Queen  to  her  subjects.  Loud  were  the  congratulations 
and  exaggerated  the  compliments  lavished  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom  by  their  obsequious 
courtiers ;  indeed,  nothing  better  brings  home  to  our  minds  the  frightful  state  of  moral 
degradation  under  which  our  so-called  "  merry  England  "  at  this  date  laboured  than  the 
painful  subserviency  of  the  popular  assembly  to  the  gross  sensualist  Henry.  When 
Parliament  met  a  short  time  after,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Audley,  not  content  with  noticing 
the  recent  marriage  of  his  sovereign  with  all  due  respect,  lavished  on  him  the  most  fulsome 
panegyric  as  a  victim  to  circumstances  connected  with  his  two  former  marriages,  and 
extravagant  laudation  for  a  third  time  entering  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  trying  to  make  it 
appear  that  Henry  did  so  solely  for  the  good  of  his  kingdom  and  not  to  satisfy  his  own 
inclination.  Well  aware  of  the  gross  mind  of  his  ferocious  master,  Audley  referred  with 
unfeeling  and  indelicate  openness  to  the  guilt  of  Anne  Boleyn,  though  surely  common 
decency  should  have  taught  him  to  avoid  all  mention  of  her.  He  moved  that  the  infant 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  ill-fated  Anne,  should  be  declared  illegitimate,  and 
that  the  crown  should  devolve  on  the  children,  male  or  female,  of  the  new  Queen, 
Jane  Seymour.  How  low  must  have  been  the  state  of  public  morals  and  how  terrible  the 
dread  inspired  by  the  savage  tyrant,  when  a  lord  chancellor  could  thus  outrage  truth  and 
decency  without  one  voice  being  raised  in  dissent ! 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  Henry  VIII.  found  to  admire  in  his  third  wife.  She  was 
an  apathetic,  rather  coarse-looking  woman,  with  small,  regular  features  and  a  large  face, 
blue  eyes,  noticeably  small  mouth  with  very  thin  lips,  high  cheek-bones,  and  very  faintly 
marked  eyebrows.  Such  is  her  portrait  by  Holbein,  both  in  the  Louvre  and  in  a  sketch  in 
the  Windsor  collection.  As  a  young  girl,  she  was  probably  very  pretty,  but  when  Henry 
married  her  she  was  a  girl  no  longer.  In  every  particular  Jane  was  the  very  opposite  of 
the  animated  Anne.  Calm  and  discreet,  no  less  by  acquired  prudence  than  by  natural 
temperament,  she  observed  a  dignified  and  queen-like  demeanour,  equally  removed  from 
haughtiness  and  familiarity.  She  took  no  part  in  political  intrigues  and  leaned  to  no  party, 
and  although  the  sister  of  the  ambitious  Somerset,  never  allowed  herself  to  be  made  the 
instrument  to  work  out  any  of  his  designs.  The  eighteen  months  of  her  regal  life  were 
passed  in  a  manner  utterly  obsequious  to  the  King  and  in  the  fear  of  that  axe  which  had  fallen 
on  her  predecessor.  Nevertheless  Jane  used  her  influence  with  Henry  for  the  advance  of 
her  own  family.  As  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  the  Queen's  relations  swarmed  at 
court,  and  soon  occupied  many  important  offices,  but  no  one  dared  to  raise  a  voice  in  protest 
against  this  undue  favouritism. 
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Jane  Seymour  was  never  crowned.  The  matter  was  talked  of  soon  after  her  marriage,  but 
postponed  on  account  of  the  plague,  which  raged  in  "Westminster  with  unusual  fury  during 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1536-7  ;  and  later  it  was  put  off  because  Jane  gave  promise  of 
becoming  a  mother.  Henry,  whose  hopes  of  a  male  heir  had  so  often  been  disappointed, 
took  special  care  to  protect  his  wife  from  unnecessary  agitation ;  but  he  showed  more  solici- 
tude for  the  unborn  infant  than  the  mother.  In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Henry 
expresses  his  intention  of  remaining  near  her,  giving  with  characteristic  coarseness  his 
reason  for  so  doing :  "  Considering  that  leing  but  a  woman,  upon  some  sudden  and  dis- 
pleasant  rumours  and  broils  that  might  by  foolish  or  light  persons  be  blown  abroad  in  our 
absence,  she  might  take  to  stomach  such  impressions  as  might  engender  no  little  danger  or 
displeasure  to  the  infant  with  which  she  is  now  pregnant  (which  God  forbid),  it  hath  been 
thought  by  our  Council  very  necessary  that,  for  avoiding  such  perils,  we  should  not  extend 
our  progress  from  her  farther  than  sixty  miles." 

Hampton  Court  Palace  was  chosen  for  the  Queen's  lying-in,  and  according  to  state 
etiquette,  she  shut  herself  up  in  the  darkened  chamber  for  a  whole  month  before  the 
expected  event.  The  birth  of  Prince  Edward,  October  12th,  1537,  was  preceded  for  his 
mother  with  such  frightful  suffering  that  her  attendants,  fearing  one  of  the  lives  must  be 
sacrificed,  asked  the  King  which  he  would  prefer  to  have  saved.  His  answer  came  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  "  The  child  by  all  means,  for  other  wives  can  easily  be  found." 
Yet  the  Queen  did  not  die  at  the  birth  of  her  infant,  and  we  may  safely  believe  that  if  she 
had  been  nursed  with  ordinary  care  she  might  have  recovered.  But  all  was  excitement 
and  joy  in  the  possession  of  the  long-wished-for  heir  of  England.  An  elaborate  christening 
was  at  once  arranged,  and  all  was  bustle  and  noise.  It  took  place  at  midnight,  October  15th. 
The  grand  procession  set  forth  from  the  Queen's  very  chamber,  and  was  heralded  by  loud 
clarions  and  as  loud  shouts  of  rejoicing — a  terrible  trial  to  Jane  in  her  state  of  languor. 
And  this  was  not  all ;  when  the  royal  infant  returned  from  the  chapel  the  company  again 
entered  the  Queen's  apartments,  where  the  noisy  Henry  had  remained  all  the  time  at  his 
wife's  side.  The  babe  was  brought  to  his  mother  that  she  might  bestow  her  blessing  upon 
him,  and  that  her  lips  might  be  the  first  to  address  him  by  his  baptismal  name.  It  was 
Princess  Mary,  now  grown  up,  who  held  her  little  brother  at  the  silver  font.  This  was 
not  inappropriate,  though  her  father  still  looked  coldly  upon  his  eldest  daughter.  Queen 
Jane  had  been  her  friend,  and  the  ill-used  daughter  of  Katherine  more  than  once  in  her 
letters  mentioned  Henry's  third  wife  as  "her  most  natural  mother  the  Queen."  With 
Mary  were  associated  as  sponsors  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Little 
Princess  Elizabeth,  who  was  only  four  years  old,  also  walked  in  the  procession,  and  was 
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treated  with  the  honour  due  to  royalty,  though  she  had  been  branded  by  Parliament  as 
illegitimate. 

The  excitement  of  the  christening  ceremony  was  more  than  Queen  Jane  could  bear,  she 
took  a  turn  for  the  worse,  and  on  October  24th  or  25th  she  breathed  her  last,  having 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  priests  extreme  unction  and  other  consolations  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church.  Princess  Mary  undertook  the  duties  of  chief  mourner,  and  with  many 
ladies  kept  nightly  watch  by  the  corpse  of  her  stepmother  while  it  lay  in  state  in  the 
presence-chamber,  Hampton  Court.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  Bishops  of  Chichester 
and  Carlisle  assisted  at  the  removal  of  the  remains  to  the  chapel,  where  the  customary 
services  were  daily  performed  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  when  in  solemn  procession  the  coffin 
was  conveyed  to  "Windsor.  The  ghastly  custom  of  carrying  a  wax  figure,  decked  out  in  the 
late  Queen's  state  robes,  was  observed  as  usual.  Finally  the  body  found  'its  last  resting- 
place  in  the  vault  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  "Windsor.  Henry  in  his  last  will  directed  that 
"the  bones  and  body  of  his  true  and  loving  wife,  Queen  Jane,  were  to  be  placed  in  his 
tomb."  The  tomb  thus  referred  to  was  never  finished ;  the  costly  stones  and  other  materials 
to  be  used  in  its  construction  disappeared  during  the  civil  wars,  but  the  coffin  of  Queen 
Jane  was  lying  next  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  when  the  vault  in  St.  George's  Chapel  was 
examined  and  closed  up  by  order  of  his  Majesty  George  IV. 

Henry  VIII.  showed  some  natural  sorrow  for  Jane  Seymour,  the  mother  of  his  heir ; 
he  wore  mourning  for  her  three  months,  an  honour  he  never  paid  to  any  of  his  other 
wives. 


II. 
ANNE    OF    CLEVES. 

A  FTEK  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour  Henry  VIII.  remained  queenless  for  nearly  three 
-*•-*-  years.  Not  that  tender  memories  of  his  third  consort  disinclined  him  to  supply  her 
place,  but  he  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  princess  willing  to  share  his  throne.  It  was 
not  only  that  he  had  the  reputation  of  having  already  made  away  with  three  wives,  but 
Henry,  a  bloated  corpulent  man,  now  almost  fifty  years  of  age,  whose  face  bore  the  impress 
of  the  evil  passions  within,  was  yet  as  exacting  as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the  lady 
he  sought  to  honour  with  his  hand,  as  if  he  himself  were  still  young,  handsome,  and  good- 
tempered.  King  Francis,  to  whom  he  first  applied,  might  have  willingly  matched  one 
of  his  fair  relations  with  the  sovereign  of  rich  and  powerful  England  had  our  monarch 
conducted  the  negotiations  in  a  dignified  fashion,  but  when  Marie  of  Lorraine,  or  her  sister 
Mademoiselle  Vend  6m  e,  were  proposed,  he  demanded  that  they  should  be  brought  to  Calais 
for  his  inspection,  that  he  might  see  them  himself  and  hear  them  sing,  and  Francis  very 
naturally  replied  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  princesses  of  the  blood  royal 
of  France  to  bring  them  like  horses  to  a  fair.  Having  used  all  his  eloquence  in  vain  at  the 
French  court,  Henry  next  proposed  himself  to  the  witty  Duchess  Dowager  of  Milan,  but 
she  refused  him,  with  the  very  natural  but  cutting  remark  that  "  she  had  but  one  head  and 
could  not  afford  to  lose  it." 

At  last  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  minister  who  had  so  ably  assisted  Henry  in  his  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  and  appropriation  of  Church  property,  proposed,  in  an  evil  hour  for  him- 
self, that  the  King  should  obtain  in  marriage  a  lady  of  the  Lutheran  party  on  the  Continent. 
He  suggested  Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  John  III.,  Duke  of  Cleves,  Count  of  Mark  and 
Bavenstein,  who  had  enlarged  his  dominions  by  marrying  his  neighbour  Marie,  heiress  of  the 
Duke  of  Juliers,  Berg,  and  Kavenstein,  and  was  an  important  member  of  the  Schmalkalden 
League.  Anne's  elder  sister,  Sybilla,  a  lady  renowned  alike  for  her  virtues  and  talents,  was 

the  wife  of  John  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  head  of  the  league.    This  celebrated  leader 
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of  the  Protestant  Union  was  most  unwilling  that  his  sister-in-law  should  be  sacrificed  to  such 
a  notoriously  bad  man  as  Henry,  but  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  other  German  princes, 
who  listened  to  the  persuasions  of  Cromwell's  agent,  that  "  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in 
Europe  would  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  influence  of  a  Lutheran  queen  in  England,  for 
Henry  was  so  usurious  that  the  best  way  of  managing  him  was  through  his  wives." 

History  furnishes  us  with  no  details  of  Anne's  early  life.  The  Duchess  of  Cleves  is 
said  to  have  taken  great  pains  with  the  education  of  her  daughters,  and  our  heroine  was 
well  trained  in  all  domestic  virtues,  and  taught  to  read  and  write  her  own  language ;  but 
she  knew  nothing  of  any  other,  and  music  and  dancing  were  regarded  in  her  father's  court 
as  tending  to  frivolity  and  lightness  of  character,  so  her  only  accomplishment  was  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  needle. 

Eeports  of  Anne's  beauty  and  amiability  were  made  to  Henry  by  Cromwell's  emissaries, 
and  he  became  most  anxious  to  see  the  lady,  or  at  any  rate  her  portrait.  Duke  John, 
her  father,  wisely  excused  his  own  paiuter  from  the  delicate  task  of  taking  the  likeness,  and 
suggested  that  Henry  would  be  better  served  in  the  matter  by  his  own  artist.  Accordingly 
Hans  Holbein  received  the  commission.  The  miniature  he  made  was  enclosed  in  an  ivory 
box,  delicately  carved  in  the  form  of  a  white  rose.  It  unscrewed  in  two  places,  in  one  of 
which  appeared  the  portrait  of  Henry,  and  in  the  other  that  of  Anne  of  Cleves.  Both 
box  and  miniatures  were  exquisite  works  of  art,  and  they  are  still  preserved  at  Goodrich 
Court,  in  the  collection  of  articles  of  high  historic  value  made  by  the  late  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick.  Henry  was  delighted  with  the  portrait,  which  represented  Anne  as  tall  and 
robust,  with  features  more  delicate  than  nature  had  made  them,  and  gave  her  a  clear  smooth 
complexion,  while  in  reality  her  face  was  deeply  pitted  with  small-pox  marks.  The  King 
gave  orders  for  the  lady  immediately  to  commence  her  journey  to  England. 

During  the  negotiations  Anne's  father  had  died,  but  her  brother  William,  now  Duke, 
completed  the  arrangements,  and  in  the  month  of  October,  1539,  she  quitted  for  ever  her 
native  city,  Diisseldorf.  Attended  by  a  splendid  train,  the  Princess  passed  through  Berg, 
Cleves,  Ravcnstein,  Bertinberg,  and  other  towns,  till  she  reached  Antwerp,  where  she  was 
honourably  received  by  a  deputation  of  English  merchants,  dressed  for  the  occasion  in  rich 
suits  of  velvet  with  chains  of  gold,  and  although  it  was  still  daylight  the  processionists 
carried  "  twice  fourscore  lighted  torches,  and  so  brought  her  to  her  English  lodging."  Next 
day  she  continued  her  journey  towards  Calais.  On  the  frontier  she  was  met  by  the  Marshal 
of  Calais,  Sir  George  Carew,  Lord  Lisle,  Lord- Lieutenant  of  the  Castle,  and  other  officials 
connected  with  the  garrison.  Outside  the  town  another  gaily-dressed  company  had  assem- 
bled to  do  honour  to  the  future  Queen,  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Lord  Admiral 
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of  England,  commissioned  by  Henry  to  escort  his  bride  across  the  Channel,  here  took 
her  under  his  protection.  As  she  entered  the  gates  of  Calais  a  royal  salute  of  artillery  was 
fired  by  the  vessels  stationed  there,  and  echoed  by  the  ordnance  all  along  the  coast.  It 
was  now  the  beginning  of  December,  and  as  the  weather  was  very  boisterous  Anne  con- 
tinued a  guest  at  Government  House  till  after  Christmas.  Lord  and  Lady  Lisle  enter- 
tained her  with  "  the  best  pastimes  that  could  be  devised,"  and  kept  open  house  in  her 
honour,  the  Princess  making  a  favourable  impression  on  her  new  subjects  by  her 
amiability  and  good  temper.  The  Lord  Admiral  taught  her  to  play  the  card-games  in 
which  his  sovereign  most  delighted,  and  rather  rashly  wrote  to  Henry  of  the  beauties 
as  well  as  the  virtues  of  the  Queen-elect. 

At  last  the  wind  was  favourable,  and  Anne,  attended  by  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail,  quitted 
Calais  and  reached  Walmer  Castle,  December  27th,  1539.  Next  day  she  journeyed 
only  as  far  as  Dover,  where  the  chief  nobles  and  gentry  of  the  county  had  assembled  to 
welcome  her  to  England.  Near  Canterbury  the  archbishop  and  five  bishops  received 
her  with  due  courtesy.  At  Rochester,  Henry,  who  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  to  behold  his 
bride  had  secretly  repaired  to  the  town,  obtained  a  private  view  of  Anne  which  over- 
whelmed him  with  vexation  and  disappointment.  Tall  she  was,  no  doubt,  and  of  striking 
proportions,  but  so  plain  and  deficient  in  grace  and  dignity  that  in  the  excessive  mortifi- 
cation of  the  moment  the  King  exclaimed,  "they  had  brought  him  a  great  Flanders  mare, 
whom  he  could  not  possibly  love."  Her  attire  although  very  rich  was  most  unbecoming. 
Instead  of  the  five-cornered  hood  she  wore  a  heavy  white  coif;  her  dress  was  very  clumsy, 
with  short  waist  and  formless  sleeves.  This  stiff,  stolid  style  was  scarcely  likely  to  please 
the  King,  a  man  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  stately  grace  of  Jane  Seymour,  or  the 
dainty,  coquettish  Anne  Boleyn.  It  is  said  that  of  all  Henry's  queens  Anne  of  Cleves  had 
the  most  costly  wardrobe  and  the  worst  taste  in  dress.  The  King  was  also  disappointed 
with  the  bride's  voice.  He  had  been  so  desirous  that  his  new  wife  should  sing  well,  and 
the  moment  Anne  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  the  guttural  sounds  of  her  High  Dutch  offended 
his  fastidious  ear,  and  he  could  not  understand  a  word  she  said.  Small  wonder  if  their  first 
interview  was  a  short  one,  and  neither  very  well  pleased  with  the  other.  However,  the 
Princess  sank  on  her  knees  before  her  lord,  and  he  raised  and  kissed  her,  and  behaved  with 
proper  courtesy  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  left  her  presence  than  he  assembled  those  who  had 
conducted  her  to  England,  and  indignantly  demanded  why  they  had  withheld  the  truth. 
They  could  only  reply  that  Anne  was  considered  a  beauty  in  her  own  country,  and  that 
their  opinion  in  the  matter  had  not  been  consulted. 

Henry  had  prepared  for  his  bride  a  New- Year's  gift,  intending  to  present  it  with  his 
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own  hand,  but  Anne's  face  pleased  him  so  little  that  instead  of  seeing  her  again  he  sent 
the  present  next  morning  by  Sir  Anthony  Brown.  It  was  very  appropriate  for  the  time  of 
year — a  paillet  of  sable  skins  for  her  neck  and  a  rich  muff  and  tippet. 

Eeturning  to  Greenwich,  he  lamented  his  hard  fate  in  pathetic  terms,  without  receiving 
much  consolation  from  his  courtiers.  A  council  was  actually  called  to  consider  if  by  any 
possibility  Anne  could  be  restored  to  her  friends  without  the  marriage  being  completed.  The 
only  pretext  to  be  found  was  that  Anne  was  bound  to  Francis  of  Lorraine,  by  a  contract 
arranged  by  their  respective  parents  while  both  were  children ;  but  the  ambassadors  repre- 
senting the  court  of  Cleves  at  once  affirmed  that  since  attaining  their  majority  both  parties 
had  withdrawn  from  the  contract,  and  though  the  legal  documents  were  not  then  in  England, 
they  undertook  to  produce  them  within  three  months.  Many  of  the  lords  of  the  council, 
willing  to  please  the  King,  advised  waiting  for  the  proofs ;  but  Archbishop  Cranmer  and 
Cromwell  both  urged  on  Henry  the  impolicy  of  offending  his  Protestant  allies,  so  he  decided 
to  submit  to  the  alliance,  ungraciously  remarking  that  "  as  matters  had  gone  so  far,  he 
must  even  put  his  neck  into  the  collar." 

During  this  delay  Anne  had  been  waiting  at  Dartford ;  now  she  was  summoned  to 
Greenwich,  and  suitable  preparations  made  for  her  public  reception  as  Queen  of  England, 
and  for  her  wedding.  On  this,  as  on  other  state  occasions,  Henry  sent  messengers  over 
London  who  half  invited,  half  commanded,  the  people  to  join  in  their  sovereign's  merry- 
making by  coming  to  Greenwich  to  see  the  sight,  and  by  his  orders  much  of  the  furze  and 
underwood  along  the  route  between  Shooter's  Hill  and  Greenwich  was  cut  down  that  the 
populace  might  have  a  good  view  of  the  procession.  And  a  grand  procession  it  was : 
Henry's  personal  guard,  all  the  great  officers  of  state,  each  with  a  goodly  following, 
were  in  attendance,  besides  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the  civic  authorities ;  all 
wore  showy  dresses,  and  gold  chains  abounded.  Then  the  foreign  ambassadors  with  their 
suites  had  been  invited  to  swell  the  throng.  In  all  the  horsemen  numbered  not  one  less 
than  six  thousand.  Henry  met  Anne  at  the  foot  of  Shooter's  Hill,  and  escorted  her  to  the 
gaily  decorated  tents  erected  on  Blackheath  for  her  comfort  and  convenience.  Here  fires  had 
been  lighted  that  she  and  her  ladies  might  warm  as  well  as  rest  themselves  before  making  a 
public  entry  into  Greenwich.  Three  days  later,  January  6th,  1540,  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  with  appropriate  splendour. 

In  April  Parliament  settled  Anne's  dower,  and  recognised  her  regal  rights  as  Queen- 
consort.  Soon  afterwards  her  foreign  attendants  were  dismissed,  and  she  was  left  with  a 
moody  husband  in  a  strange  land,  without  a  soul  about  her  of  whom  she  could  make 
a  confidant.  As  seems  most  natural,  she  began  to  look  for  advice  and  friendship  to 
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Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  man  who  had  had  the  chief  hand  in  bringing  her  to 
her  present  position.  But  Henry's  jealousy  was  at  once  aroused;  from  the  moment  of  her 
arrival  the  tyrannical  monarch  had  been  seeking  how  he  might  rid  himself  of  his  new  wife. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the  fall  and  death  of  Cromwell.  Arrested  one  day  on 
the  charge  of  high  treason  and  heresy,  without  even  a  form  of  trial,  by  the  King's  orders, 
he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  The  fate  of  this  statesman  is  inseparably  connected  with 
Anne  of  Cleves.  His  execution  was  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice,  and  yet  we  cannot  feel  for 
him  a  large  measure  of  sympathy.  A  man  of  low  birth,  his  abilities  had  recommended 
him  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  had  taken  him  into  favour  and  obtained  him  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  "When  Wolsey  fell  into  disgrace,  Cromwell  defended  his  master  with 
great  spirit.  Henry  soon  received  him  into  his  own  service,  and  gave  him  several  valuable 
and  important  offices.  His  subsequent  career  as  the  King's  right  hand  in  procuring  the 
dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  and  promoting  the  principles  of  the  Eeformation,  we 
have  already  noticed.  The  saddest  part  of  his  story  is  that  with  his  dying  breath  he 
declared  his  belief  in  the  sacraments  and  doctrines  of  that  Church  which  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  he  had  been  engaged  in  persecuting  and  robbing. 

The  last  time  the  King  and  Queen  appeared  in  public  together  was  at  Durham  House, 
where  they  witnessed  some  splendid  pageants  given  in  honour  of  their  marriage  by  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  Sir  John  Dudley,  and  Sir  George  Carew.  This  was  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  directly  after  Henry  sent  Anne  to  Eichmond  on  the  pretence  that  she  needed 
country  air.  The  Parliament  assembled  now  prayed  the  King  to  allow  the  legality  of 
his  marriage  to  be  inquired  into.  Again  the  alleged  prior  contract  with  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  was  brought  forward.  Henry  also  urged  that  he  had  never  inwardly  given  his 
consent  to  his  marriage,  nor  had  he  thought  proper  to  consummate  it.  At  this  period  the 
monarch  had  only  to  make  known  to  the  popular  assembly  his  will  for  it  to  become  law. 
The  reasons  were  esteemed  satisfactory ;  the  union  of  Henry  and  Anne  was  annulled,  and 
the  decision  ratified  by  Parliament. 

Anne  took  the  change  in  her  fortunes  with  an  excess  of  calmness  .which  sensibly  mor- 
tified Henry's  vanity,  and  some  accused  her  of  want  of  feeling ;  yet  during  the  six  months 
she  enjoyed  the  title  of  queen,  Anne  diligently  tried  to  please  the  King,  more  especially 
in  learning  to  speak  his  language.  Even  before  her  divorce  was  announced  she  could  con- 
verse fluently  in  English.  It  was  absurd  for  the  King  to  be  angry  that  she  did  not  love 
him,  when  he  had  never  made  the  smallest  attempt  to  win  her  affection.  She  yielded  a 
ready  consent  to  the  proposition  that  she  should  occupy  at  the  English  court  the  position 
of  an  adopted  sister,  and  take  precedence  next  to  the  Queen  or  the  King's  daughters.  In 
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the  matter  of  money  the  provision  made  was  not  illiberal,  Henry  desiring  not  to  offend 
Anne's  relations  more  than  he  could  help.  She  was  to  receive  an  annual  settlement  of 
£3,000,  besides  the  use  of  several  country  residences.  The  Duke  of  Cleves  was  highly 
indignant  at  his  sister's  wrong,  but  Anne  appears  to  have  been  too  pleased  with  the  restora- 
tion of  her  liberty  to  care  for  much  else.  A  contemporary  writes  of  her  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year :  "  Madame  of  Cleves  has  a  more  joyous  countenance  than  ever.  She  wears  a 
great  variety  of  dresses,  and  passes  all  her  time  in  sports  and  recreations." 

Anne  never  revisited  her  native  land.  She  had  left  it  as  Queen  of  England,  and  was 
perhaps  unwilling  to  return  to  her  friends  under  any  inferior  dignity.  The  rest  of  her  life 
was  passed  in  political  insignificance,  "no  more  being  said  of  her  than  if  she  were  dead." 
And  yet  she  made  herself  very  happy  in  England ;  all  who  knew  her  intimately  loved  her 
for  her  amiability  and  kindness,  and  she  was  truly  charitable  to  the  poor.  With  the 
Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth  she  was  always  on  friendly  terms,  in  proof  of  which  she  left 
them  her  best  and  second-best  jewels.  Even  the  placid  Anne  must  have  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  her  own  narrow  escape  when  the  news  reached  her  quiet  household  at  Eich- 
mond  that  Katherine  Howard  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  tyrannical  monarch.  Her  brother 
hoped  that  Henry  might  now  be  persuaded  to  take  back  his  former  wife,  but  Anne  would 
not  attempt  to  regain  her  former  honours,  and,  warned  by  Cromwell's  fate,  none  of  the 
King's  ministers  would  move  in  the  matter.  Her  time  was  passed  between  her  manors  of 
Bletchingley  and  Penshurst,  or  at  Dartford  or  Eichmond.  In  1550  she  visited  the  court  of 
her  stepson,  Edward  VI.,  and  at  the  coronation  of  Mary  she  rode  in  the  same  carriage 
with  Princess  Elisabeth  in  the  royal  cavalcade,  with  smiling  face  enjoying  in  the  person  of 
her  friend  an  honour  which  had  never  been  accorded  to  herself. 

In  July,  1557,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-one,  Anne  died  at  her  palace  at  Chelsea,  truly 
lamented  by  her  whole  household.  She  made  Mary  her  executrix,  and  the  reigning  Queen 
not  only  carried  out  all  her  wishes,  but  ordered  her  stepmother's  funeral  to  be  attended 
with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  royalty.  In  "Westminster  Abbey  the  mortal  remains  of  our 
heroine  repose  near  the  high  altar,  at  the  feet  of  King  Sebert,  the  original  founder  of  the 
building.  A  scarcely  noticeable  stone  slab,  on  which  may  be  traced  her  arms  and  initials, 
is  all  that  marks  the  spot. 

Anne  of  Cleves  came  to  this  country  a  Lutheran  princess,  expected  by  the  members  of 
the  Schmalkalden  League  to  influence  the  King  of  England  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
cause ;  but  she  was  soon  won.  over  from  the  Eefonned  faith,  and  lived  and  died  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  Eome. 
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KATHERINE    HOWARD. 

TT  is  now  our  reluctant  duty  to  relate  the  sad  story  of  the  lady  whom  Henry  VIII.  took 
as  his  fifth  wife.  Had  the  unfortunate  Katherine  Howard  occupied  any  less  exalted 
position  than  that  of  queen-consort,  it  were  better  to  sink  in  oblivion  the  sin  and  shame  of 
the  misguided  daughter  of  a  noble  house. 

Catherine  was  the  fifth  child  of  Lord  Edmund  Howard,  descended  in  the  direct  line 
from  "William  di  Albini,  first  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  his  wife  Queen  Adelais  of  Louvaine,  in 
whose,  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  Charlemagne.  Lord  Edmund  was  one  of  the  numerous 
sons  of  the  valiant  Earl  Surrey  who  did  such  good  service  to  England  on  Flodden  Field, 
when,  but  for  the  bravery  and  military  skill  of  the  English  nobility,  our  country  would  have 
suffered  fearfully  from  the  ravages  of  the  Scottish  host  pouring  over  the  Border  to  plunder 
and  destroy.  Left  alone  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  young  Edmund  gallantly  defended  his 
standard  till  succour  reached  him,  and  after  the  battle  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
for  his  bravery.  The  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  forfeited  by  his  father  after  the  battle  of 
Bosworth,  was  now  restored  to  Earl  Surrey,  but  Lord  Edmund's  services  remained  without 
substantial  reward.  Not  long  after  he  married  Jocosa,  daughter  of  Sir  Eichard  Culpepper,  of 
Hollingbourne,  in  Kent.  By  her  he  had  a  numerous  family,  and  as  the  lady  brought 
him  no  fortune,  and  he  possessed  only  the  slender  portion  of  a  younger  son,  for  a  gentleman 
of  high  birth  he  was  miserably  poor.  At  length  he  laid  his  troubles  before  Cardinal  "Wolsey, 
deploring  his  many  debts,  and  begging  for  any  honourable  employment  in  the  King's 
service,  where  a  true  man  and  a  gentleman  might  earn  bread  for  his  wife  and  ten  children. 
Either  through  Wolsey,  or  more  likely  through  his  niece,  Anne  Boleyn,  Lord  Edmund 
ultimately  obtained  the  post  of  Comptroller  of  Calais. 

It  is  probable  Katherine  was  born  at  Lambeth,  for  her  father  had  a  house  there  close  to 
the  mansion  principally  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  when  residing  in  town.  Lady 
Howard  died  when  her  daughter  was  still  very  young,  and  the  little  girl  seems  to  have 
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been  taken  charge  of  by  Sir  John  Culpepper,  and  to  have  shared  for  a  few  years  with  her 
cousin  Thomas  Culpepper  the  nurseries  at  Hollingbourne,  her  mother's  old  home.  But  not 
long  after  her  father  removed  to  Calais  he  married  again,  and  seems  to  have  accepted  with 
pleasure  the  offer  of  his  stepmother,  Agnes  Tylney,  Dowager  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  to 
entirely  adopt  his  daughter  Katherine.  Unfortunately  this  lady  grievously  neglected  the 
important  trust  reposed  in  her,  and  instead  of  providing  Katherine  with  suitable  companions, 
allowed  her  to  associate  freely  with  the  menials  of  her  large  establishment — about  the  worst 
school  in  which  to  bring  up  a  beautiful  girl  of  noble  blood.  She  shared  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment of  the  waiting-women,  many  of  whom  were  persons  of  abandoned  character,  and 
seem  to  have  taken  delight  in  debasing  the  mind  of  the  high-born  maiden,  and  making  her 
familiar  with  every  kind  of  vice.  In  consequence  of  this  baneful  influence  Katherine,  who 
was  naturally  precocious,  began  even  before  she  had  completed  her  thirteenth  year  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  presuming  addresses  of  Henry  Manox,  a  low-born  music-master,  a  very 
profligate  character,  who  gave  her  lessons  on  the  virginals  while  she  was  living  at  Horsham, 
in  Norfolk.  On  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  christening  of 
Princess  Elizabeth,  the  old  Duchess  removed  with  her  household  to  town,  and  Katherine's 
flirtation  with  Manox  came  to  an  end. 

But  at  Lambeth,  through  the  connivance  of  the  servants,  the  neglected  girl,  who  seems 
not  to  have  been  taught  even  reading  and  writing,  formed  a  fresh  attachment  equally 
derogatory  to  her  high  birth  and  station.  Her  new  lover,  Francis  Derham  by  name,  was 
a  gentleman-at-arms,  a  dependent  and  connection  of  the  Howard  family,  and  being  a 
favourite  with  the  Duchess  he  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  lovely  girl  thus  unhappily 
thrown  in  his  way.  It  requires  some  effort  of  the  imagination  for  us  to  picture  at  Lam- 
beth the  orchards  and  pleasant  gardens  sloping  towards  the  river,  where  the  lovers  would 
naturally  meet.  Derham  took  advantage  of  Katherine's  love  of  finery  to  win  her  favour 
by  making  her  presents  of  pretty  things,  and  even  furnished  her  with  means  to  buy  various 
articles  which  she  coveted  but  had  not  money  enough  to  procure.  He  obtained  from  the 
silly,  unprotected  girl  an  exchange  of  love  tokens  and  a  promise  to  be  his  wife.  This 
betrothal  was  well  known  to  all  the  household  servants,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  Koman. 
Catholic  Church  was  considered  as  binding  as  is  the  ceremony  of  marriage  now.  He  also 
prevailed  on  her  to  address  him  as  "  husband,"  and  to  allow  him  to  call  her  "  wife."  After 
this  Derham  left  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  entered  that  of  the  Dowager 
Duchess,  who  soon  marked  that  her  gentleman  usher  was  frequently  to  be  found  in  the 
room  where  her  maids  sat  at  their  needlework.  When  first  she  discovered  that  Katherine 
was  the  attraction,  she  beat  her  ward  and  scolded  Derham  and  the  rest  of  the  women,  and 
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then,  because  Katherine  was  so  young,  she  appears  never  to  have  suspected  that  any  harm 
could  come  to  her,  nor  to  have  even  thought  of  dismissing  the  male  delinquent.  So  sure  did 
Derham  feel  of  the  affection  of  his  fiancee,  that  when  going  away  on  a  secret  journey  he 
entrusted  all  his  money  to  her  care.  At  length  one  of  the  waiting- women,  who  had  herself 
connived  at  a  criminal  intimacy,  revealed  all  the  shocking  details  to  her  mistress.  The  old 
Duchess,  whose  shameful  neglect  of  her  grand-daughter  was  the  true  cause  of  the  trouble, 
vented  her  rage  in  blows  on  the  unlucky  Katherine.  Derham  kept  out  of  the  way, 
probably  going  on  a  piratical  expedition  to  Ireland,  and  the  matter  was  hushed  up,  that  the 
shame  of  the  high-born  beauty  might  not  bring  dishonour  on  her  illustrious  family  or  injure 
her  own  prospects  at  court. 

From  this  time  the  Duchess  appears  to  have  taken  proper  care  of  her  ward,  who 
daily  grew  prettier,  at  the  same  time  improving  in  every  feminine  grace,  and  acquiring  a 
modesty  and  reserve  of  manner  suitable  to  her  high  station.  No  doubt  her  grandmother 
believed  that  all  would  go  well  with  her  in  after  life,  but  poor  Katherine  was  destined  to 
her  dying  day  to  suffer  for  the  follies  and  indiscretions  of  her  early  youth.  So  much  was 
Katherine  altered  that  when  Derham,  who  seems  to  have  been  truly  and  lastingly  attached 
to  her,  secretly  returned  from  Ireland,  she  entirely  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  away  again. 

Henry  VIII.  is  supposed  to  have  met  Katherine  Howard  at  a  banquet  only  a  few 
weeks  after  his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  when  the  gay  and  fresh  young  beauty, 
forming  as  she  did  a  striking  contrast  with  his  phlegmatic  Queen,  at  once  attracted  the 
monarch's  eye.  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  whose  house  the  meeting  took  place, 
noted  how  the  King  was  smitten,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  afforded  Henry 
many  opportunities  of  improving  his  acquaintance  with  his  new  flame.  Katherine  is  at 
this  time  spoken  of  by  contemporaries  as  a  "  little  girl,"  probably  because  she  was  small 
and  slight,  and,  though  seventeen  years  old,  extremely  childish  in  appearance  and  manner. 
She  certainly  was  no  classic  beauty,  for  her  little  nose  turned  slightly  upwards,  nor  had  she 
any  intellectual  attainments  or  accomplishments  to  recommend  her  to  the  King ;  but  the 
fair-haired,  graceful  girl,  with  her  large  merry  blue  eyes,  light-hearted  laugh,  and  kittenish 
ways,  proved  irresistibly  attractive  to  the  blase  monarch,  who  as  weeks  passed  by  grew 
more  and  more  in  love  with  her. 

Although  Katherine  had  not  the  mental  capacity  for  political  intrigue,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  her  influence  with  Henry  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Bishop  Gardiner  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  leaders  of  the  Eomanist  party  in  the  country,  to  secure  their  own 
ends,  and  that  it  was  to  regain  their  falling  power  in  the  King's  councils  that  Cranmer  and 
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the  representatives  of  the  Protestant  party  used  the  knowledge  which  they  gathered  of  the 
Queen's  early  years  to  save  their  own  necks  at  the  expense  of  hers. 

But  we  are  forestalling  events.  Katherine  speedily  obtained  the  appointment  of 
maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Anne,  and  is  said  to  have  attracted  notice  for  her  propriety 
of  conduct  in  this  new  office.  She  certainly  acted  far  more  conscientiously  than  either 
Anne  Boleyn  or  Jane  Seymour  had  done  towards  their  royal  mistresses.  Still  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  speedy  divorce  of  Anne  would  result  from 
the  King's  new  attachment,  and  within  a  few  days,  or  some  say  hours,  after  that  event 
was  publicly  announced,  Henry  was  privately  united  to  Katherine  Howard.  No  record 
of  the  exact  time  or  place  of  the  marriage  has  been  preserved,  but  early  in  August, 
1540,  the  very  same  year  in  which  Henry  had  publicly  wedded  Anne  of  Cleves,  he 
introduced  Katherine  at  Hampton  Court  as  his  lawful  wife  and  queen-consort.  After 
this  she  accompanied  her  royal  husband  to  Windsor,  and  was  his  companion  in  a  royal 
progress  through  the  Midland  Counties.  Later  they  returned  to  Windsor,  but  by  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  King  took  his  young  wife  to  Hampton  Court.  Nothing  could 
exceed  Henry's  fondness  for  his  new  consort.  A  foreign  ambassador  of  the  day  remarks 
in  his  despatches,  "The  King  is  so  greatly  enamoured  that  he  knows  not  how  to 
make  sufficient  demonstrations  of  his  affection  for  her,  and  very  far  exceeds  the  caresses 
he  ever  bestowed  on  the  others." 

But  from  the  earliest  days  of  her  elevation  the  young  Queen  had  a  secret  cause  for 
anxiety.  The  women  who  had  been  her  first  associates,  and  were  acquainted  with  every 
particular  of  her  infancy,  had  long  been  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  Duchess  of 
Norfolk ;  but  they  knew  the  value  of  the  information  they  possessed,  and  finding 
Katherine  elevated  to  the  regal  dignity,  forced  her  to  purchase  their  silence  with 
offices  in  her  household.  Even  the  infamous  Manox  secured  himself  a  place ;  and 
because  Katherine  was  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing,  she  found  herself  so  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  these  people,  that  she  was  compelled  to  employ  Francis  Derham  as  her 
private  secretary,  that  no  outsider  might  see  the  letters  with  which  the  unprincipled 
menials  tormented  her.  Very  soon  after  the  marriage  vague  rumours  to  Katherine's 
discredit  reached  the  King's  ears,  but  he  was  so  madly  in  love  with  her  that  he  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  them. 

During  the  reign  of  this  Queen  the  funds  in  the  royal  exchequer  were  too  low  to  admit 
of  a  very  splendid  court  being,  kept  up  for  her,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  the  ostentatious 
show  and  pageantry  with  which  Henry's  former  wives  were  honoured ;  but  Katherine  was 
not  for  this  reason  treated  with  less  respect.  A  list  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office 
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proves  that  the  highest  ladies  of  the  land  were  commanded  to  attend  her.  Her  principal 
lady-in-waiting  was  unfortunately  the  vindictive  Lady  Kochford,  who  had  brought  such 
disgusting  accusations  against  Anne  Boleyn. 

In  the  summer  of  1541  Katherine  accompanied  her  royal  spouse  on  a  progress 
to  the  north.  As  they  were  returning  to  London,  at  Lincoln  the  Queen  had  a 
long  private  interview  with  her  cousin,  Thomas  Culpepper,  whose  sole  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  expostulate  with  her  on  the  imprudence  of  allowing  Derham  to  remain 
near  her.  This  meeting  was  contrived  by  Lady  Bochford,  and  as  it  took  place  in 
the  Queen's  private  apartment,  commencing  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  and  lasting 
some  hours,  the  unlucky  Culpepper  became  involved  in  the  suspicions  attached  to 
Katherine. 

Eeturned  to  London,  so  desirous  was  Henry  to  exhibit  his  private  happiness  to  the 
nation,  that  he  gave  orders  for  a  solemn  public  thanksgiving  to  be  offered  up  to  Heaven, 
for  the  blessing  bestowed  on  him  in  such  a  wife.  From  his  blissful  dream  of  love,  Henry 
had  a  sudden  and  rude  awaking.  Before  the  notices  were  issued  to  the  public,  Cranmer, 
acting  by  the  consent  and  advice  of  his  colleagues,  delivered  to  the  King  a  carefully 
prepared  document,  disclosing  the  particulars  of  his  Queen's  early  life,  with  the  names  of 
witnesses. 

This  was  a  great  blow  to  the  amorous  monarch ;  the  facts  were  too  clearly  stated 
to  be  lightly  set  aside.  He  never  allowed  himself  to  see  Katherine  again.  After 
the  first  burst  of  passion  and  indignation,  Henry  summoned  his  Council,  and  caused  the 
persons  from  whom  the  information  implicating  the  Queen  had  been  received  to  be  strictly 
questioned.  Next  the  criminal  parties  were  apprehended.  Derham  confessed  boldly 
"  that  a  promise  of  marriage  had  been  exchanged  between  himself  and  the  Queen  many 
years  previous  to  her  union  with  the  King  ;  that  they  had  lived  as  man  and  wife  while  he 
was  in  the  service  of  her  grandmother,  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  ;  that  they  were  regarded 
in  that  light  among  the  servants  of  the  family  ;  that  he  was  accustomed  to  call  her  wife, 
and  that  she  had  often  called  him  husband  before  witnesses ;  that  they  had  exchanged 
gifts  and  love  tokens  frequently  in  those  days ;  and  that  he  had  given  her  money  whenever 
he  had  it."  Since  Katherine' s  marriage  with  the  King,  he  solemnly  denied  that  any 
familiarity  had  taken  place  between  them,  and  the  sharpest  pangs  of  torture  could  draw 
from  him  no  further  confession. 

Henry's  feelings  at  finding  the  idolised  Katherine  was  so  entirely  unworthy  of  his 
affection  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  He  would  neither  see  her  nor  send  her 
any  message,  but  deputed  his  Council  to  wait  upon  her  in  a  body  and  inform  her  of  what 
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had  occurred.  To  them  she  vehemently  asserted  her  entire  innocence,  but  no  sooner 
had  the  lords  departed  than  she  fell  into  fits  so  violent  that  her  life  was  considered  in 
danger. 

Later,  when  she  found  it  would  be  quite  useless  for  her  to  deny  her  guilt  while  so  many 
were  ready  to  witness  against  her,  she  signed  a  full  confession.  A  bill  was  quickly  passed 
through  Parliament  by  which  the  Queen,  together  with  Lady  Eochford,  was  attainted  of 
high  treason,  and  most  of  her  near  relatives  declared  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  neglect  to  make  the  treason  known.  This  act  contained  the  extraordinary  clause 
that  if  in  the  future  the  King  or  any  of  his  successors  should  marry  a  lady  in  whose 
character  there  existed  any  flaw,  any  person  knowing  such  to  be  the  case  should  incur  the 
like  penalty,  and  the  lady  herself  be  declared  guilty  of  high  treason.  However,  the  next 
year  this  law  was  repealed. 

The  Queen  was  at  Hampton  Court  at  the  time  of  her  fall.  She  was  removed  first  to 
Sion  House.  Here  she  remained  some  time  in  suspense  as  to  her  fate ;  even  under  Henry's 
fierce  despotism  there  was  some  little  demur  about  passing  sentence  of  death  on  a  royal 
lady,  without  giving  her  the  opportunity  of  defence  which  would  have  been  granted  to  an 
ordinary  offender  against  the  common  law.  It  is  certainly  a  point  in  Katherine's  favour 
that  the  supposed  proofs  of  her  guilt  were  kept  shrouded  in  mystery,  as  if  they  would  not 
bear  the  light  of  day ;  and  whatever  her  crime,  her  death  without  trial  was  as  illegal  as 
unjust. 

In  December,  Derham,  Manox,  and  Culpepper  were  put  to  death,  the  two  former  being 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  Culpepper,  in  consideration  of  his  high  birth,  beheaded. 
The  heads  of  all  three  were  stuck  up  on  London  Bridge.  Less  than  two  months 
later  Katherine  passed  by  the  ghastly  sight  as  she  was  conveyed  down  the  river  to  the 
Tower. 

The  Queen's  only  request  was  that  she  should  not  suffer  in  public ;  accordingly  she  was 
beheaded  within  the  Tower,  on  the  same  scaffold  which  had  been  stained  by  the  blood  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  This  was  on  the  13th  of  February,  1542.  It  is  said  that  the  night  before 
her  death,  at  her  request,  the  block  was  brought  to  her  that  she  might  practise  how  to 
place  herself  properly.  She  received  the  fatal  stroke  with  a  composure  which,  to  the  mind 
of  some  witnesses,  denoted  her  innocence.  Lady  Eochford,  on  whom  a  justice  higher  than 
man's  now  decreed  the  same  fate  to  which  she  had  helped  to  bring  her  ill-starred  sister-in- 
law,  imitated  the  calmness  of  her  mistress.  As  soon  as  the  execution  was  over  the  mangled 
remains  of  Katherine  were  hurried,  without  any  funeral  honours,  to  the  place  where  the 
body  of  her  predecessor,  Anne,  was  supposed  to  be.  Whatever  may  have  been  her  early 
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failings,  [Catherine  died  protesting  that  she  had  done  nothing  in  violation  of  her  marriage 
vows ;  and  of  those  who  shared  her  punishment  only  Manox,  a  low  villain  on  whose  word  no 
one  would  rely,  could  be  brought  to  admit  that  she  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  against  the 
King  that  were  laid  to  her  charge. 

Several  of  the  Queen's  relations  were  brought  to  trial ;  the  aged  Duchess  of 
Norfolk  lay  some  time  under  sentence  of  death,  but  Henry  eventually  pardoned  all 
the  Howards,  consoling  himself  with  a  large  amount  of  property  wrung  from  them  in 
fines  and  forfeits. 
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IV. 
KATHERINE    PARR. 

TTTHETHER  Henry  VIII. 's  selection  of  a  sixth  Queen  was  guided  by  the  wisdom  of 
experience,  or  was  merely  an  undeserved  smile  from  fickle  Dame  Fortune  is  not 
for  us  to  decide,  but  undoubtedly  the  lady  of  his  choice  was  peculiarly  well  suited  to 
occupy  the  notoriously  dangerous  position. 

Katherine  Parr  was  an  English  gentlewoman  of  very  ancient  and  noble  descent.  Her 
father,  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  claimed  as  his  ancestor  Ino  de  Tallebois,  the  Norman,  who  married 
a  lady  of  royal  blood — Lucy,  the  sister  of  the  Saxon  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar ;  and  Kathe- 
rine's  mother,  Elizabeth  Fitzhugh,  was  of  the  family  of  Neville,  and  related  to  the  Earls 
of  Westmoreland  and  the  Marmions.  Indeed,  she  could  count  herself  fourth  cousin  to  the 
reigning  sovereign. 

Sir  Thomas  held  some  important  offices  at  court,  but  his  ancestral  home  being  in 
Westmoreland,  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  take  his  share  in  the  defence  of  the  Border 
lands ;  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Katherine  was  born  in  Kendal  Castle,  probably  in  the  year 
1513,  the  date  of  the  famous  battle  of  Flodden,  when  the  Kendal  archers  did  such  good 
service  to  the  English  cause. 

Katherine  was  not  more  than  five  years  old  when  her  father  died,  but  her  young 
mother,  although  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  entirely  put  away  the  thought  of  a  second 
marriage,  and  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  education  of  her  three  children,  a  son  and 
two  daughters.  Lady  Parr  was  both  clever  and  domesticated,  and  in  her  country  retirement 
she  not  only  taught  Katherine  all  things  useful  for  a  woman,  but  saw  that  her  daughter's 
fine  talents  for  book-learning  were  fully  cultivated.  At  an  early  age  she  could  read  and 
write  Latin,  and  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek,  besides  modern  languages ;  and  far  from 
considering  her  studies  as  a  wearisome  task,  she  applied  herself  to  them  with  a  laudable 
diligence,  early  evincing  that  sincere  love  of  learning  which  she  retained  all  her  life. 

When  our  heroine  was  fifteen,  or  perhaps  only  fourteen  years  old,  she  married  Lord 
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Borough,  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Hubert  de  Burgh,  a  favourite  of  Henry  III.  This 
nobleman  was  quite  an  old  man,  and  had  children  much  older  than  his  youthful  wife,  who 
nevertheless  seems  to  have  lived  on  good  terms  with  them  all.  Lord  Borough  died  before 
Katherine  was  sixteen,  and  by  his  will  he  left  her  a  considerable  fortune  in  money  and 
lands — a  substantial  proof  of  his  affection  for  one  whose  original  marriage  portion  had  been 
four  hundred  pounds,  a  very  small  sum  for  a  lady  of  her  position,  even  when  we  remember 
that  money  was  in  those  days  worth  quite  five  times  its  present  value. 

In  the  early  days  of  her  widowhood  Katherine  lost  her  good  mother,  and  she  appears  to 
have  passed  the  period  of  her  mourning  at  or  near  her  old  home.  Sizerugh  Castle,  close 
by,  was  the  residence  of  one  of  her  few  female  relatives,  and  here  some  most  beautiful 
embroidery  is  treasured  by  the  family  as  the  work  of  their  kinswoman  Queen  Katherine. 
It  consists  of  a  rich  white  satin  counterpane  and  toilet- cover  to  match,  worked  in  silks 
and  gold,  and  was  probably  executed  during  a  visit  there  in  the  interval  between  her  first 
and  second  marriages.  So  charming  a  young  widow  as  Lady  Borough  could  not  be  long 
without  suitors ;  she  was  not  only  rich  and  of  good  family,  but  very  good-looking,  learned 
and  virtuous,  and  known  to  be  gentle  and  amiable.  Katherine's  brother  had  no  children, 
and  in  the  event  of  his  death  without  issue  the  family  estates  would  devolve  on  her,  and 
we  may  believe  that  she  was  guided  more  by  the  advice  of  her  friends  than  by  her  own 
inclination  when  she  accepted  the  offers  of  a  man  who  had  already  been  twice  married  and 
was  old  enough  to  be  her  father.  This  was  Lord  Latimer,  a  wealthy  nobleman,  some  of 
whose  estates  lay  close  to  those  of  her  brother.  As  a  loving  and  dutiful  wife  and  a  judicious 
and  gentle  stepmother,  Katherine  soon  won  for  herself  an  amount  of  esteem  and  venera- 
tion seldom  accorded  to  one  so  young. 

Lord  Latimer's  chief  seat  was  Snape  Hall,  in  Yorkshire.  Here  he  chiefly  resided  with 
his  wife  and  two  children ;  but  though  rendering  herself  beloved  as  the  soother  of  the  cares 
and  infirmities  of  an  elderly  husband  and  the  friend  of  his  children,  Lady  Latimer's  intelli- 
gent mind  found  much  in  her  surroundings  to  give  her  pain.  Her  husband  was  a  bigoted 
Koman  Catholic,  and  gave  his  countenance  and  assistance  to  the  rebellion  of  1536,  known 
as  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  which  demanded  of  the  King  the  restoration  of  the  monas- 
teries and  other  measures  to  remedy  the  general  distress  in  Yorkshire  and  other  northern 
counties.  Through  the  good  management  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  deputed  to 
reason  with  the  insurgents  on  the  part  of  the  King,  no  blood  was  then  shed,  and  the  name 
of  Lord  Latimer,  with  those  of  the  other  leaders,  was  included  in  the  general  pardon. 

Lady  Latimer  did  not  share  her  husband's  religious  views.  The  effect  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  burning  question  of  the  day  from  the  bigoted  Eomanist  point  of 
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view  on  her  strong  and  educated  mind,  was  to  lead  her  to  make  inquiries  for  herself,  with 
the  result  that  she  became  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers.  Still  with  rave 
tact  and  wisdom  she  abstained  from  introducing  discord  and  religious  strife  into  family 
life,  and  it  was  not  till  after  Lord  Latimer's  death,  which  took  place  early  in  1543,  that 
she  felt  at  liberty  to  follow  the  bias  of  her  convictions.  Katherine's  second  husband  left  her 
considerable  property,  including  the  manors  of  Cumberton,  "Wadborough,  and  several  other 
estates  in  "Worcestershire ;  so  with  this  addition  to  her  already  ample  property,  she  was 
very  well  provided  with  this  world's  goods.  Become  now  uncontrolled  mistress  of  her  own 
actions,  Katherine  devoted  her  energies  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  Eeformed  faith. 
She  sought  instruction  from  the  ablest  of  its  divines,  gathering  to  her  house  such  men  as 
Latimer,  Coverdale,  and  Parkhurst,  and  soon  became  noted  for  her  piety  and  self-denying 
life.  But  suitors  gathered  round  the  rich  and  still  youthful  widow,  and  within  a  very  few 
months  of  Lord  Latimer's  decease  Katherine  had  consented  to  become  the  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  a  very  handsome  man,  and  brother  of  the  late  Queen  Jane.  The  Sey- 
mours were  attached,  at  any  rate  politically,  to  the  Reform  party  in  the  State,  and  it  seems 
most  probable  that  Sir  Thomas  was  attending  some  religious  gathering  when  first  attracted 
by  the  demure  yet  beautiful  widow.  Katherine's  affection  for  this  gay  and  manly  courtier 
was  the  one  passion  of  her  life,  and  yet  when  King  Henry  came  between  the  lovers  and 
demanded  her  hand  for  himself  she  appears  to  have  accepted  his  proposals  with  little  hesi- 
tation, and  Seymour  to  have  resigned  her  to  the  sovereign  without  a  murmur.  Whether 
the  clear-sighted  and  judicious  lady  possessed  more  head  than  heart  will  ever  remain 
a  mystery.  It  is  most  likely  that  Katherine  and  Seymour  both  knew  that  to  resist  the 
will  of  their  sovereign  lord  in  such  a  matter  would  entail  certain  ruin,  if  not  the  loss  of 
their  heads. 

As  we  have  spoken  of  Katherine  as  residing  hitherto  chiefly  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
country,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  How  did  the  King  become  acquainted  with 
her  ?  Although  our  heroine  was  not  ever  herself  attached  to  the  court,  yet  her  brother, 
Sir  William  Parr,  and  her  sister,  Lady  Herbert,  both  held  offices  in  the  royal  household  ; 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  the  poet,  who  was  related  to  her,  mentions  in  his  family 
history  that  she  spoke  to  the  King  on  behalf  of  his  kinsman,  Sir  George  Throckmorton, 
who  was  suffering  persecution  from  Henry's  secretary,  Cromwell.  This  was  some  years 
before  Katherine  could  have  had  the  least  idea  that  she  should  one  day  be  Queen ;  and  if 
the  intricacies  of  political  intrigue  could  be  brought  to  light,  we  should  probably  find  that 
her  words  had  much  weight  in  bringing  about  the  fall  of  the  detested  Cromwell.  She 
herself  came  in  for  some  of  the  spoils  of  his  estate,  amongst  others  the  manor  of 
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Wimbledon,  where  there  is  a  tradition  of  her  residence.  It  was  in  London,  too,  that 
Lord  Latimer  died;  the  wealth  and  other  charms  of  his  young  widow  would  naturally  be  a 
subject  of  conversation  at  court,  and  King  Henry,  who  in  spite  of  his  unlucky  experience 
in  matrimony,  was  again  seeking  a  wife,  quickly  determined  to  secure  the  prize  for  himself. 

What  became  of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  while  Henry  wooed  and  won  his  intended  bride 
history  does  not  inform  us,  but  he  probably  now  wished  to  conceal  that  he  had  ever  sought 
her  love,  and  nothing  during  the  King's  life  leads  to  a  supposition  that  he  even  suspected 
any  attachment  between  his  Queen  and  brother-in-law  had  ever  existed. 

Before  the  period  prescribed  by  etiquette  for  her  mourning  for  Lord  Latimer  had 
expired,  Katherine  became  the  King's  wife.  The  wedding  ceremony  was  performed  at 
Hampton  Court,  July,  1543,  with  all  befitting  state,  the  bride,  in  her  thirtieth  year, 
looking  still  young  and  handsome,  while  the  biidegroom,  in  his  fifty-second,  plainly 
showed  by  the  slow  movements  of  his  unwieldy  form  how  self-indulgence  had  enfeebled  his 
constitution  and  rendered  him  prematurely  old.  The  Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and 
their  cousin,  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  were  present  at  the  wedding,  and  also  Lady  Herbert, 
the  bride's  sister,  whom  Henry  afterwards  created  Countess  of  Pembroke.  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour  was  not  present,  but  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  Lord  John  Eussell,  and 
many  other  noblemen,  were  in  attendance  on  the  King.  The  officiating  bishop  was 
Gardiner,  the  head  of  the  Eomanist  party,  and  always  the  secret  if  not  open  enemy  of  the 
Protestant  Queen,  Katherine  Parr. 

Henry  VIII.'s  sixth  marriage  excited  no  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  his 
subjects  at  large.  It  was  well  understood  that  the  match  was  not  achieved  by  any 
aspirings  and  intrigues  on  the  part  of  the  lady  ;  on  the  contrary,  her  reputation  for  virtue, 
prudence,  and  moderation  assured  her  general  esteem  and  respect.  The  calm  yet  dignified 
manner  which  Katherine  preserved  after  her  marriage,  bespoke  a  mind  far  too  well- 
balanced  to  be  unduly  elated  by  the  sudden  elevation  to  a  throne.  From  the  very  outset 
she  seems  to  have  recognised  the  responsibilities  and  dangers  of  her  position,  to  have  set 
herself  to  perform  towards  her  husband  the  duties  of  an  attentive  wife,  soothing  the 
irascibility  of  a  temper  never  good,  but  now  rendered  almost  intolerable  by  the  infirmities 
entailed  by  increasing  age  and  an  irregular  life.  The  new  Queen's  relatives  received 
suitable  marks  of  the  King's  favour  :  her  brother  was  created  Earl  of  Essex  and  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  and  on  her  uncle,  Lord  Parr,  Henry  bestowed  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain, 
but  Katherine  made  no  attempt  to  obtain  for  them  undue  political  importance. 

The  fact  that  King  Henry  placed  much  confidence  in  the  fidelity  and  intelligence  of  the 
Queen  is  proved  by  his  appointment  of  her  to  the  office  of  Kegent  during  his  absence  on  an 
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expedition  against  France  the  year  after  their  marriage ;  and  further  he  left  in  her  sole 
charge  not  only  his  two  daughters,  but  little  Prince  Edward,  the  heir  to  the  crown.  To  be 
a  good  stepmother  to  Henry's  children  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  The  Princess 
Mary, — who  inherited  from  her  mother,  with  the  blue  blood  of  Spain,  religious  intolerance 
and  an  exalted  idea  of  her  own  superiority  as  the  niece  of  the  Emperor, — had  been  quite  old 
enough  to  realise  fully  the  indignities  offered  to  her  royal  mother,  and  to  cherish  bitter 
feelings  against  her  father  for  the  insult  and  injustice  of  branding  her  with  illegitimacy  for 
the  sake  of  first  the  daughter  of  one  maid-of-honour  and  then  the  son  of  another. 
Princess  Elizabeth,  during  her  short  life,  had  been  alternately  made  much  of  by  her  father 
and  treated  with  neglect.  Katherine  won  over  Mary  by  special  kindnesses  in  small  matters, 
and  notwithstanding  the  wide  difference  in  their  religious  views,  each  learned  to  love  and 
respect  the  other.  It  is  characteristic  of  Katherine  that  before  her  marriage  she  insisted 
that  her  future  stepchildren  should  be  restored  to  their  proper  precedence  at  court,  and  it 
was  by  her  wish  that  they  were  present  at  the  wedding.  As  soon  as  possible  she  persuaded 
Henry  to  restore  his  daughters  to  the  succession  after  Prince  Edward  and  any  children  that 
she  might  bring  to  the  King.  By  such  acts  she  gained  the  respect  of  the  princesses,  but  it 
was  their  common  love  of  learning  by  which  Katherine  succeeded,  for  the  time  at  least,  in 
bringing  this  discordant  family  into  harmony.  She  induced  Mary  to  take  part  in  the  labour 
of  translating  Erasmus's  "  Paraphrases  of  the  Four  Gospels,"  and  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
together  compiled  a  Manual  of  Devotion  in  Latin,  French,  and  English,  and  dedicated  it  to 
their  learned  stepmother.  As  Prince  Edward  was  only  five  years  old  when  Katherine  first 
became  Queen,  it  was  probably  from  her  that  he  received  his  earliest  encouragement  in 
learning ;  a  childish  letter  written  by  him  to  his  stepmother  at  a  very  early  age  expresses 
admiration  for  her  penmanship  and  dissatisfaction  with  his  own;  then  come  the  words,  "  but 
then  I  think  how  kind  your  nature  is,  and  that  whatever  proceeds  from  a  good  mind  and 
intention  will  be  acceptable,  and  so  I  write  you  this  letter ; "  evidently  his  gentle  moni tress 
incited  him  to  diligence  by  judicious  counsel  and  example.  Prince  Edward  shared  the 
royal  school-room  with  his  sister  Elizabeth  and  his  cousins  Lady  Jane  and  Lady  Katherine 
Gray.  Each  and  all  of  them  loved  Queen  Katherine.  Nothing  is  more  catching  among 
the  young  than  genuine  enthusiasm.  This  was  the  secret  of  Katherine's  influence,  and 
enabled  her  to  instil  into  all  four  pupils  a  true  and  lasting  affection,  not  only  for  classic  lore, 
but  for  the  principles  of  the  Eeformation ;  little  could  the  pious  lady  have  realised,  while 
engaged  in  the  simple  performance  of  the  duties  placed  before  her,  that  the  good  seed  she 
was  sowing  in  youthful  minds  would  bring  forth  abundant  fruit  for  the  benefit  of  her 
country. 
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It  was  probably  during  Henry's  expedition  to  France  that  the  Queen  wrote  the  work 
on  which  rests  her  fame  as  an  authoress.  It  is  a  book  entitled  "  The  Lamentations  of  a 
Sinner,"  and  though  very  short,  contains  the  pith  of  all  the  arguments  of  the  day 
against  papal  supremacy ;  the  style  is  elegant,  and  affords  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
English  composition  of  that  period.  Intermixed  with  theological  argument  we  find  the  most 
lavish  flattery  of  the  King,  who  had  delivered  his  realm  from  the  yoke  of  Eome. 

Although  her  private  tastes  might  be  those  of  the  student,  Katherine  was  not  neglectful 
of  her  public  duties  as  a  queen-consort  ;  she  scrupulously  maintained  her  dignity  in 
demeanour,  manners,  and  dress,  and  observed  court  etiquette  as  exactly  as  any  of  her 
predecessors.  Her  costume,  though  always  of  rich  material,  was  simple  in  design,  a  style 
well  suited  to  her  petite  form  and  small  features ;  apart  from  the  natural  desire  of  a  young 
and  pretty  woman  always  to  look  well,  Katherine  had  sufficient  experience  of  mankind  to 
recognise  that  to  retain  any  influence  over  her  fastidious  husband  her  dress  must  be  at  all 
times  pretty  and  becoming. 

While  professing  unbounded  confidence  in  his  young  wife,  the  jealous  Henry  surrounded 
her  with  spies  ;  but  her  conduct  was  so  discreet  that  he  never  discovered  cause  for 
reproach  ;  and  yet  the  circumstances  were  particularly  trying  for  any  woman.  Within  a 
year  of  Katherine's  marriage  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  obtained  the  appointment  of  gentleman 
of  the  King's  chamber.  How  painful  must  have  been  to  Katherine  the  contrast  between  her 
former  lover  and  her  present  husband  ;  if  this  queen  accepted  the  throne  from  motives  of 
ambition,  she  paid  dearly  for  her  devotion,  for  Henry  had  now  grown  as  frightful  in  person 
as  he  was  in  mind ;  his  obesity  had  increased  to  a  degree  that  rendered  him  a  moving  mass  of 
bloated  infirmities.  Entirely  cut  off  from  those  manly  exercises  and  sports  which  had  formerly 
been  his  chief  occupation,  and  with  an  exchequer  so  impoverished  as  to  render  pageants  and 
masques  and  all  expensive  gaiety  out  of  the  question,  it.  was  no  easy  task  to  find  amusement 
for  the  irritable  invalid.  As  Henry's  maladies  increased  he  became  more  and  more  exacting. 
No  born  princess  could  have  been  the  same  comfort  to  the  King  in  his  declining  years ; 
Katherine,  brought  up  in  domestic  habits,  had  already  soothed  the  last  days  of  two  elderly 
husbands,  she  was  a  bright  and  always  cheerful  companion,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
excellent  nurse.  Henry  would  allow  no  one  else  to  dress  his  ulcerated  leg,  and  the  Queen 
performed  the  loathsome  task  without  shrinking ;  and  perhaps  she  found  this  duty  really 
less  trying  than  to  endure  with  a  smiling  face  the  indignity  to  which  Henry  would  some- 
times subject  her,  when,  before  the  whole  court,  he  would  fondle  her  and  call  her  sweet- 
heart, and  insist  on  placing  his  bad  leg  in  her  lap. 

But  the  personal  caprices  of  her  lord  and  master  caused  Katherine  but  little  anxiety 
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compared  with  the  intrigues  of  her  secret  enemies.  Finding  her  virtue  quite  unassail- 
able, her  foes  made  an  attack  on  her  religion.  The  first  attempt  came  soon  after  her 
elevation.  The  Court  being  at  Windsor,  Bishop  Gardiner  moved  in  council  and  obtained 
the  King's  consent  to  a  commission  to  search  all  the  houses  in  "Windsor  for  heretical  books, 
but  Henry  was  shrewd  enough  to  guess  that  the  measure  was  directed  against  his  queen, 
and  inserted  a  clause  making  exception  of  his  own  residence,  the  Castle  ;  but  Katherine's 
influence  was  not  strong  enough  to  save  three  poor  citizens  from  being  burnt  to  death.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  though  Henry  YIII.  overthrew  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in 
this  country,  it  was  in  reality  only  to  establish  his  own ;  he  never  embraced,  or  even 
tolerated,  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Eeformation.  The  Act  which  he  had  recently  passed, 
called  the  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  enforced,  under  pain  of  burning,  the  belief  in  tran- 
substantiation,  and  under  penalties  only  less  severe  the  necessity  of  private  masses  and  of 
auricular  confession ;  it  denied  the  necessity  of  communion  in  both  kinds,  enforced  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  monastic  vows.  Under  this  statute  the  celebrated  Anne 
Askew  suffered  martyrdom.  Learned,  beautiful,  and  young,  this  noted  lady  was  turned 
out  of  the  house  by  her  husband  on  account  of  her  opinions.  She  then  devoted  herself 
to  spreading  the  truth,  as  she  had  lately  learned  it,  until  the  King's  officers  seized  and 
committed  her  to  prison.  It  was  believed  that  Lady  Herbert,  and  other  ladies  about  the 
Queen,  befriended  Anne  Askew,  as  from  some  unknown  source  she  received  help  while  in 
prison ;  the  proceedings  against  this  lady  were  really  a  part  of  a  political  scheme  devised 
by  Gardiner  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesley  to  ruin  Katherine  Parr.  By  their 
orders  Anne  was  tortured  on  the  rack  to  make  her  incriminate  the  Queen,  but  all  in  vain  ; 
the  heroic  victim  uttered  not  a  word,  and  endured  the  fires  of  Smithfield  rather  than 
renounce  her  faith  or  expose  her  royal  benefactress. 

It  was  in  1546  that  Anne  Askew  suffered,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Queen  came  near 
to  a  like  fate.  Some  members  of  the  Queen's  household  were  accused  of  possessing  for- 
bidden heretical  books.  Henry  was  privately  informed  that  Lady  Herbert  disobeyed  his 
law  on  this  head ;  but  who  would  dare  speak  against  such  a  Queen  ?  A  historian  of  the 
time  writes,  "  Never  handmaid  sought  more  to  please  her  mistress  than  she  to  please  his 
humour ;  and  she  was  of  singular  beauty,  favour,  and  comely  personage,  wherein  the  King 
greatly  delighted."  But  at  length  Gardiner  saw  and  seized  the  long-wished-for  opportunity. 
Katherine  occasionally  induced  the  King  to  discuss  with  her  questions  of  religious  contro- 
versy. Henry  had  always  been  vain  of  his  theological  learning,  and  loved  to  display  it, 
but  his  Queen  sometimes  had  the  imprudence  to  maintain  her  opinion  and  to  get  the  best 
of  an  argument.  Although  she  did  this  with  perfect  good-temper,  and  avoidance  of  aught 
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which  might  be  deemed  offensive  to  her  lord,  she  nevertheless  displeased  him.  In  youth 
and  strength  Henry  would  never  brook  contradiction  from  high  or  low,  so  it  was  not 
strange  if  he  now  resented  it  from  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  After  one  of  these  arguments  he 
complained  to  Bishop  Gardiner  of  "women  become  such  clerks,  and  much  comfort  to  come 
in  his  old  age  to  be  taught  by  his  wife."  Emboldened  by  this,  the  wily  prelate  ventured 
to  disclose  all  that  his  enmity  could  suggest  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Queen,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  his  wonder  that  she  presumed  to  oppose  one  allowed  by  all  to  be  so  well 
versed  in  theological  points  as  the  King.  Thus,  by  the  most  lavish  flattery,  he  increased 
Henry's  overweening  vanity,  and  awakened  his  ire  that  anyone  dared  to  wound  it ;  and  so 
effectually  did  the  bishop  work  on  his  feelings  that  before  he  left  the  royal  presence  he 
had  the  King's  written  permission  to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment  against  Katherine 
and  all  the  ladies  of  the  court  whom  she  most  trusted ;  that  her  apartments  should  be 
searched  for  books  and  papers,  and  that  the  Queen  should  then  at  once  be  arrested 
and  removed  to  the  Tower. 

Fortunately  for  Katherine,  a  copy  of  these  articles  was  dropped  accidentally  in  the 
palace  by  Wriothesley,  and  immediately  carried  to  the  Queen,  whose  entire  household  was 
devoted  to  her  interests.  The  contents  of  the  papers  must  have  filled  her  with  terror  and 
dismay,  for  she  appears  to  have  suspected  nothing  of  the  danger  which  threatened  her  life. 
The  shock  brought  on  hysterical  fits,  lasting  some  hours.  It  so  happened  that  for  two 
days  Henry  had  been  confined  to  his  room  by  illness.  We  may  suppose  that  he  soon  felt 
the  miss  of  his  gentle  companion  and  nurse,  for  of  his  own  accord  he  visited  her  in  her 
chamber  next  his  own,  graciously  listened  while  the  physician  informed  him  that  the 
Queen's  illness  was  caused  by  some  mental  trouble,  and  appeared  moved  by  the  humble 
way  in  which  she  thanked  him  for  his  condescension. 

Next  day  Katherine  returned  the  visit,  and  Henry  so  well  concealed  his  displeasure  as 
to  treat  her  with  great  kindness.  Yet  he  soon  spoke  of  religious  subjects  and  revealed  in 
what  direction  his  thoughts  were  running.  Now  on  her  guard,  the  Queen  showed  an  entire 
submission  to  his  sentiments,  and  so  judiciously  flattered  his  self-love  by  admitting  his 
superior  knowledge  and  wisdom  on  all  matters,  that  he  was  quite  disarmed ;  then  she 
artfully  declared  that  when  she  had  previously  dissented  from  his  opinions  it  was  only  to 
draw  his  thoughts  from  his  bodily  ailments,  and  that  she  might  acquire  some  portion  of  the 
vast  knowledge  in  which  he  excelled  all  others.  On  hearing  this  the  King  embraced  her 
with  renewed  affection,  and  vented  his  anger  on  those  who  had  planned  her  destruction. 
She  had  the  prudence  to  conceal  from  the  King  that  she  knew  anything  about  the  articles 
of  impeachment.  When  Wriothesley  next  approached  his  royal  master  he  found  the  Queen 
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in  greater  favour  than  ever,  and  Henry's  wrath  turned  against  himself.  The  King  called 
him  all  kinds  of  bad  names,  and  ordered  him  out  of  his  presence,  while  Katherine 
endeavoured  to  mollify  his  anger  and  to  plead  for  her  enemy,  without  appearing  to  know 
how  or  why  he  had  displeased  his  sovereign.  The  Queen's  triumph  was  for  the  moment 
complete ;  the  Romanists  had  done  great  harm  to  their  cause,  Henry  being  so  angry  with 
Gardiner  that  he  never  would  see  him  again. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  his  last  days  Henry  was  again  meditating  the  destruction  of  his 
devoted  Queen.  She  must  have  lived  in  daily  fear  lest  some  trifling  circumstance  should 
turn  the  anger  of  the  despot  towards  her,  for  as  his  end  approached  he  became  more  and 
more  blood-thirsty  and  cruel.  Since  the  disgrace  of  Gardiner,  Prince  Edward's  uncles,  the 
Seymours,  had  been  all  powerful  in  the  King's  Council,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  Queen 
should  favour  these,  her  co-religionists.  Yet  she  seems  to  have  possessed  no  real  political 
influence.  When  the  contents  of  Henry's  will  were  made  known  to  her,  she  expressed 
unfeigned  surprise  and  disappointment  that  she  was  assigned  no  share  in  the  regency,  nor 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  young  Edward. 

It  is  also  curious  that  no  mention  is  made  of  Katherine  as  attending  King  Henry's 
death-bed ;  the  absence  of  the  devoted  nurse  is  somewhat  unaccountable,  but  it  was  a  sight 
any  woman  might  be  thankful  to  escape,  for  the  dying  hours  of  the  unhappy  monarch, 
racked  no  less  by  mental  agony  and  remorse  than  by  bodily  pain,  were  fraught  with  horror, 
offering  a  fearful  lesson  of  the  results  of  an  ill-spent  life. 

It  appears  certain  that  Katherine  cherished  a  very  real  ambition  to  retain,  after  his 
father's  death,  that  influence  over  young  Edward  which  she  had  before  exercised ;  and  that 
though  disappointed  and  baffled  in  the  matter  of  the  regency,  she  still  hoped  that  the  boy's 
strong  affection  for  her  would  lead  him  to  yield  to  her  guidance.  But  even  before  the  late 
King's  death  was  publicly  announced  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  as  protector,  took  possession  of 
the  person  of  the  youthful  sovereign,  and  prevented  any  intercourse  between  him  and  his 
stepmother.  Perhaps  the  hope  of  gaining  access  to  King  Edward  may  have  induced 
Katherine,  in  violation  of  all  etiquette,  to  receive  the  vows  of  her  former  suitor,  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  ere  yet  the  grave  had  closed  over  her  royal  husband.  He,  too,  was  the  King's 
uncle,  and,  no  less  than  the  protector,  a  member  of  the  council  of  regency ;  and  the  Queen 
might  naturally  think  that  through  him  she  might  again  be  brought  in  contact  with  Edward. 
However  this  might  be,  Katherine,  who  was  residing  at  Chelsea,  had  many  private  interviews 
with  her  admirer  in  the  gardens  at  night,  and  he  plied  his  suit  so  perseveringly  that  in 
little  more  than  four  months  after  Henry's  death  they  were  married.  Katherine  was  either 
ashamed  of  what  she  did  or  feared  the  censure  of  the  world  on  this  breach  of  decorum,  for 
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she  kept  the  fact  of  the  wedding  for  some  time  a  secret.  Probably  Princess  Elizabeth,  who 
was  in  her  stepmother's  charge  and  living  under  her  roof,  knew  all  about  it,  but 
Katherine's  conduct  in  this  matter  wa<3  not  altogether  straightforward.  For  one  thing,  she 
addressed  a  letter  to  King  Edward,  filled  with  extravagant  expressions  of  aifection  for  his 
late  father,  at  the  moment  when  she  was  actually  Seymour's  bride.  Then  she  advised  Sir 
Thomas  to  enlist  the  King's  sympathies  in  their  favour,  and  to  induce  the  unsuspecting 
Edward  to  plead  for  his  uncle  with  her,  after  that  uncle's  suit  had  been  rewarded  with  her 
hand.  Edward  certainly  wrote  to  her  advising  the  marriage,  and  from  an  entry  in  his 
diary  we  learn  that  the  innocent  boy  believed  the  match  to  have  been  made  up  by  himself. 
Perhaps  Katherine  justified  the  step  she  was  taking  as  casting  no  slur  on  the  memory  of  a 
husband  toward  whom  she  could  not  be  supposed  to  feel  either  love  or  respect,  and  that 
she  had  a  precedent  in  the  fact  that  Henry  himself  had  taken  her  in  marriage  when  Lord 
Latimer  had  been  dead  an  even  shorter  time. 

Though  at  last  united  to  the  man  she  loved,  Katherine's  troubles  in  life  were  not  over. 
Protector  Somerset  was  displeased  at  his  brother's  marriage,  because  he  feared  that  the 
Queen  and  her  husband  might  acquire  over  the  King  an  influence  injurious  to  his  own 
power ;  and  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  who  had  always  disliked  Katherine,  he  refused  to 
allow  her  the  possession  of  the  valuable  jewels  bestowed  ou  her  by  Henry  during  his  life- 
time. The  Duchess  of  Somerset  considered  that  she — as  wife  of  the  Protector,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Crown — should  take  precedence  over  every  other  lady,  and  had  the 
insolence  to  put  herself  in  front  of  Katherine.  On  all  sides  Katherine  was  made  to  feel 
that  by  her  ill-advised  and  indecorous  marriage  she  had  forfeited  her  right  to  the  honours 
of  a  royal  widow,  and  must  henceforth  be  content  with  the  social  position  of  her  present 
husband.  This  was  enough  to  vex  any  lady  of  spirit  who  had  lately  shared  a  throne,  but 
Katherine  might  have  outlived  her  annoyance  had  her  domestic  happiness  been  complete. 
To  her  first  three  husbands  Katherine  had  brought  no  children,  but  soon  after  her  union 
with  Seymour  she  gave  promise  of  in  due  time  becoming  a  mother.  The  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, as  we  have  said,  continued  to  reside  with  her  stepmother  after  the  death  of  Henry. 
While  Katherine  was  in  delicate  health  Sir  Thomas  was  much  in  the  company  of  the 
bright  and  lively  girl,  and  would  frequently  romp  with  her  even  in  her  bedchamber. 
Perhaps  he  considered  her  only  as  a  child,  but  her  governess  and  the  Queen  both  agreed 
that  such  conduct  was  likely  to  be  compromising  to  a  maiden  of  fifteen  years,  so  as  soon 
as  possible  Katherine  separated  the  household  of  the  Princess  from  her  own.  Towards 
Elizabeth  she  bore  no  ill-will,  as  the  affectionate  letters  they  subsequently  exchanged  can 
prove,  but  her  jealousy  was  certainly  aroused  and  her  faith  in  her  husband  shaken.  Sir 
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Thomas  was  undoubtedly  a  bad-tempered  man,  and  though,  to  the  end  of  her  life  she  con- 
tinued to  love  him  passionately,  and  never  uttered  a  word  of  complaint,  yet  there  is  reason 
to  believe  she  was  not  at  all  happy ;  either  her  husband  treated  her  unkindly  or  her  peace 
was  disturbed  by  gossiping  whisperers,  who  hinted  that  in  the  event  of  her  death  Sir 
Thomas  would  seek  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

% 

In  August,  1548,  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  at  Sudeley  Castle,  her  husband's 
residence  in  Gloucestershire.  Both  parents  had  confidently  expected  a  son,  and  Katherine 
had  fitted  up  a  suite  of  apartments  worthy  to  be  the  nurseries  of  a  royal  babe ;  but 
they  welcomed  the  little  girl  with  joy,  and  Sir  Thomas  especially  seemed  delighted  with 
the  infant  and  thankful  for  the  safe  deliverance  of  the  mother.  But  Katherine  did 
not  regain  her  strength ;  puerperal  fever  set  in,  and  on  the  seventh  day  she  died.  In  her 
delirium  Katherine  betrayed  to  her  attendants  that  some  trouble  was  weighing  on  her 
mind,  but  she  accused  no  one  by  name,  and  whatever  Seymour's  treatment  of  her  in  the 
past  may  have  been,  he  watched  by  her  bedside  with  unremitting  care  and  aifection.  The 
vague  reproaches  she  uttered  under  the  influence  of  delirium  might  perhaps  be  explained 
by  the  proneness  of  all  so  suffering  to  complain  of  the  unkindness  of  those  most  dear  to 
them,  even  when  receiving  the  utmost  tenderness  and  care.  Katherine  was  buried  in  the 
castle  chapel;  her  funeral,  under  the  direction  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  was  far  less 
ostentatious  than  that  of  former  wealthy  queen-dowagers;  and  Coverdale,  the  Queen's 
almoner,  who  preached  the  sermon,  was  careful  to  point  out  that  the  candles  burnt  about 
the  corpse  were  "  for  the  honour  of  the  person  and  for  none  other  intent  or  purpose,"  and 
also  that  the  alms  of  the  congregation  "was  not  anything  to  benefit  the  dead,  but  for  the 
poor  only."  The  alabaster  tomb  which  marked  the  spot  where  she  lay  was  destroyed  in 
the  days  of  Cromwell,  but  in  quite  recent  years  the  chapel,  as  well  as  the  castle  of  Sudeley, 
have  been  restored,  and  a  white  marble  statue  representing  the  fair  Queen  in  her  royal 
robes  has  been  erected  over  her  remains,  and  a  suitable  memorial  window  put  up  in 
her  honour. 

Our  readers  must  be  reminded  of  the  fate  of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour.  Only  six  months 
and  fourteen  days  after  his  wife's  death  he  perished  on  the  scaffold.  He  had  been  cast 
into  prison  on  the  charge  of  trying  to  supplant  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  the  office  of 
guardian  to  the  King.  His  unnatural  brother  induced  young  Edward  to  sign  his  death- 
warrant,  working  on  the  boy's  well-known  affection  for  Katherine  by  making  him  believe 
that  her  husband  had  poisoned  her. 


V. 
MAEY  L,  QUEEN-REGNANT  OF  ENGLAND. 

FT1HE  obloquy  of  all  the  religious  persecution  suffered  under  our  Tudor  sovereigns  has 
fallen  on  the  head  of  this  Queen,  familiarly  known  by  the  hideous  sobriquet,  "  Bloody 
Mary."  The  fires  of  Smithfield  burnt  into  the  hearts  of  Protestant  Englishmen  a  hatred 
of  "  Popery,"  of  which  the  scar  remains  to  this  day ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  popular 
mind  holds  a  loose  grasp  of  facts,  and  always  selects  a  name  on  which  to  expend  its  indig- 
nation. In  the  present  memoir  we  hope  to  show,  without  concealing  any  of  the  truth  or 
condoning  those  cruelties  into  which  her  religious  bigotry  led  her,  that  Mary's  character  is 
not  quite  so  black  as  it  has  generally  been  painted. 

Many  and  trying  were  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  this  Princess  experienced  before 
she  became,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  the  first  Queen-regnant  of  England.  The  only 
daughter  of  Henry  YIIL  and  Katherine  of  Arragon,  she  was  born  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1516,  at  Greenwich  Palace.  The  two  sons  whom  Katherine  had  already  brought  to  the 
King  had  been  delicate  babes,  and  died  in  infancy,  so  Mary  came  into  the  world  as  heiress 
of  her  father's  throne.  Henry,  although  he  so  earnestly  desired  male  issue,  had  the  good 
feeling  to  conceal  his  disappointment,  and  welcomed  Princess  Mary  most  graciously.  Her 
cradle  was  surrounded  with  a  luxury  and  state  in  keeping  with  the  splendour  of  the  court 
in  the  earlier  part  of  Henry's  reign.  Her  baptism,  which  took  place,  according  to  custom, 
on  the  third  day  after  her  birth,  was  attended  with  regal  magnificence.  The  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  who  carried  the  infant  Princess  to  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  adjoining  the 
palace,  was  accompanied  by  a  procession  formed  of  the  noblest  in  the  land.  The  babe's 
uncles  by  marriage,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  had  the  honour  of  walking  on  either 
side  of  her,  and  knights-banneret  formed  the  guard.  The  godmothers  were  Princess 
Katherine  Plantagenet  and  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk ;  the  one  gave  as  her  christening  present 
a  gold  spoon,  the  other  a  beautifully  illuminated  book  of  devotions.  Wolsey,  the  godfather, 
presented  a  gold  cup.  The  child  was  named  Mary,  after  her  aunt  Mary  Tudor,  the  King's 
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favourite  sister,  who  not  a  year  before  had  been  received  and  made  much  of  at  court 
by  Henry  and  Katherine,  when  she  scandalised  Europe  by  marrying  her  former  lover, 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  almost  before  the  remains  of  her  husband,  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
were  consigned  to  the  grave.  We  rather  wonder  that  this  lady  was  not  one  of  the  sponsors. 
She  presented  her  niece  with  a  pomander,  or  perfume  box,  made  of  gold.  The  solid  silver 
font  used  on  this  occasion,  brought  specially  from  Canterbury,  was  the  same  which  had 
served  at  the  christening  of  Mary's  father  and  all  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

When  the  baptismal  ceremony  was  over,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  with  her  young 
charge  in  her  arms,  knelt  at  the  altar  while  the  rite  of  confirmation  was  administered. 
The  appointment  of  this  lady  as  head  of  the  royal  nursery  and  custodian  of  her  precious 
infant  is  an  evidence  that  Katherine  of  Arragon  possessed  real  goodness  of  heart.  The 
Countess,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  Margaret  Plantagenet,  sister  to  the  unfortunate 
imbecile  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  In  arranging  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Katherine  with  Prince  Arthur  of  England,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  had  made  a 
stipulation  with  Henry  VII.  that  Warwick,  the  last  of  the  Yorkists — considered  by  some  to 
have  a  better  claim  to  the  throne  than  the  Tudor  family — should  be  put  to  death.  He  was 
accordingly  brought  out  of  the  Tower  and  publicly  executed.  Now  Katherine  always  felt 
that  this  innocent  victim  had  been  sacrificed  for  her  advantage,  and  sought  to  atone  for  the 
wrong,  at  least  in  some  measure,  by  showing  the  utmost  kindness  and  friendship  to  the 
sister.  The  Countess  was  married  to  Sir  Richard  Pole,  and  had  a  numerous  family  of  sons. 
Reginald  Pole,  one  of  these,  remarkable  for  his  personal  beauty  and  fine  talents,  was  treated 
by  Queen  Katherine  almost  as  her  own.  Of  him  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later  on. 
Katherine  Pole,  a  lady  nearly  related  to  the  Countess,  was  Mary's  wet-nurse. 

The  Princess  passed  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  her  life  beneath  the  immediate  care 
of  her  mother.  The  King  and  Queen  both  delighted  in  fondling  her,  and  taking  her 
in  their  arms.  Katherine  was  extremely  anxious  that  every  care  should  be  bestowed  on 
her  little  daughter's  education,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  what  strangers  who  saw  her  at 
a  very  early  age  say  of  her  attainments,  her  lessons  must  have  begun  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak.  When  the  attendance  of  Katherine  Pole  was  no  longer  necessary,  Lady  Margaret 
Bryan  was  attached  to  the  nursery  establishment  ;  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  retained 
her  appointment  of  state  governess  and  directress  of  the  household.  Indeed,  she  continued 
the  charge  of  the  Princess  and  all  that  belonged  to  her  till  Mary  was  quite  grown  up. 
A  separate  establishment  was  now  kept  up  for  the  heiress-apparent  to  the  throne ;  she  had 
her  own  chamberlain,  treasurer,  accountant,  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  chaplain,  clerk  of 
the  closet,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  servants.  She  resided  sometimes  at  Ditton  Park, 
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in  Buckinghamshire,  conveniently  near  to  Windsor  Castle,  so  that  her  royal  parents  might 
see  her  often  when  they  stayed  there ;  at  other  times  she  lived  at  Hamworth ;  but  when, 
in  1520,  Henry  and  Katherine  left  the  kingdom  to  grace  the  famous  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  the  princess  was  brought  to  Eichmond  Palace,  that  the  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  might  more  conveniently  carry  out  her  august  father's  instructions  to  them,  to 
visit  her  every  day,  and  report  to  him  of  her  welfare.  Mary  already  held  receptions ;  she 
behaved  in  a  dignified  manner,  spoke  courteously  to  strangers,  and  when  desired  would 
exhibit  her  skill  in  playing  on  the  virginals,  an  instrument  with  a  key-board  of  four 
octaves,  and  at  that  time  much  in  fashion.  The  Princess  must  have  been  an  interesting 
little  girl,  for  though  so  well  trained  and  obedient,  she  is  described  as  of  a  lively  disposi- 
tion, and  very  pretty,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  merry  brown  eyes. 

The  Christmas  of  1520  Mary  spent  at  Greenwich  with  her  parents,  and  received  many 
handsome  presents  from  her  relatives,  sponsors,  and  the  courtiers.  Cardinal  Wolsey  on 
this  occasion  gave  her  another  gold  cup. 

We  next  hear  of  the  young  princess  at  Greenwich  eighteen  months  later,  when  her 
fond  mother  introduced  her  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  had  come  to  England 
expressly  to  make  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  his  little  cousin.  No  match  for  her  daughter 
could  have  been  more  pleasing  to  Katherine  of  Arragon.  As  Charles  remained  several 
weeks  at  the  English  Court,  Mary  learned  to  know  him  personally,  and  well  understood 
that  she  should  one  day  be  his  wife.  The  Emperor  would  have  carried  her  off  to  Spain 
to  be  educated  there,  but  the  English  King  and  Queen  would  not  consent  to  parting  with 
their  only  child  so  early,  so  it  was  agreed  that  the  wedding  should  take  place  as  soon  as 
she  was  twelve  years  old.  Long  before  the  time  came  her  changeable  father  had  altered 
his  foreign  policy,  and  found  more  than  one  excuse  for  breaking  off  the  treaty. 

Katherine  was  most  desirous  that  her  daughter  should  prove  worthy  of  the  elevated 
station  she  was  expected  to  fill ;  accordingly  she  consulted  Ludovicus  Vives,  a  Spaniard 
much  esteemed  for  his  learning,  as  to  Mary's  education.  He  recommended  daily  lessons  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  the  point  on  which  he  insisted  most  strongly  was  that  all  "  idle  books 
of  chivalry  and  romance  be  kept  out  of  the  way,"  as  he  considered  light  reading  calculated 
to  draw  her  attention  away  from  graver  books,  and  likely  to  corrupt  her  imagination  and  her 
morals.  He  gave  a  long  list  of  what  books  should  be  studied  and  what  avoided  ;  she  was 
to  read  night  and  morning  some  part  of  the  Gospels  or  of  selected  portions  from  the  rest  of 
the  Scriptures.  So  strictly  was  the  advice  of  this  learned  man  adhered  to  that  the  Princess 
made  rapid  progress  with  her  studies,  and  at  eight  years  old  could  translate  Latin  into 
English  with  a  facility  that  astonished  her  teachers.  The  Queen  seems  to  have  frequently 
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overlooked  her  translations,  but  Dr.  Linacre,  the  celebrated  physician,  had  care  of  her 
classical  studies  as  well  as  of  her  health.  He  died  when  Mary  was  only  eight  years  old, 
and  Dr.  Featherstone  succeeded  him  as  tutor.  Unhappily,  in  their  zeal  to  make  the  most  of 
her  talents,  the  Princess's  teachers  allowed  her  too  little  time  for  the  pleasures  of  child- 
hood, and  consequently  undermined  her  health.  As  a  little  girl  Mary  was  strong  and 
lively,  but  she  grew  up  delicate  and  melancholy. 

The  first  shadow  on  Mary's  life  was  disappointment  about  her  marriage.  In  1525 
news  reached  England  that  the  Emperor  Charles  was  secretly  betrothed  to  Isabel  of  Por- 
tugal. Our  little  Princess,  whose  future  destiny  had  doubtless  been  held  out  to  her  as  an 
incentive  to  diligence  in  her  lessons,  was  quite  old  enough  to  feel  the  slight.  Charles 
wedded  the  lovely  Isabel  in  the  same  year,  excusing  himself  to  Henry  on  the  plea  that  he 
understood  that  the  English  monarch  was  about  to  divorce  his  Queen,  and  consequently 
disinherit  his  daughter. 

With  characteristic  duplicity  Henry,  while  he  was  meditating  the  most  cruel  injury  he 
could  inflict  on  the  mother,  was  lavishing  on  the  daughter  all  the  gauds  of  state.  It  may 
be  that  he  still  retained  enough  love  for  his  only  child  to  desire  that  she  might  not  suffer 
by  her  mother's  degradation,  but  it  is  more  in  keeping  with  his  character  that  he  hoped, 
by  an  ostentatious  exhibition  of  Mary  as  his  successor  to  the  throne,  to  procure  for  her  an 
advantageous  marriage  before  his  divorce  from  Katherine  should  be  announced  to  the 
world.  In  the  autumn  of  1525  her  household  was  removed  to  Ludlow  Castle,  the  official 
residence  of  the  heir  to  the  throne ;  and  if  she  did  not  bear  the  title  of  Princess  of  Wales, 
she  played  the  part  of  a  miniature  sovereign  in  the  Principality. 

Henry  now  did  all  in  his  power  to  induce  Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  to  marry  his 
daughter,  but  that  monarch,  though  anxious  to  please  the  English  king,  feared  to  offend 
Charles  V.  by  breaking  his  engagement  with  Eleanor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor's  sister. 
As  an  alternative  Francis  proposed  that  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  should  wed  the 
English  princess.  It  was  during  the  negotiations  for  this  match  that  the  Bishop  of  Tabres 
hinted  that  there  might  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  Mary's  birth.  We  have  noticed 
in  our  life  of  Katherine  of  Arragon  that  Henry  pretended  that  the  Bishop's  query  raised  the 
first  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  validity  of  his  union  with  his  brother's  widow,  and  assured 
Queen  Katherine  that  he  desired  the  matter  of  their  marriage  to  be  thoroughly  sifted  only 
that  no  blight  might  be  cast  on  the  prospects  of  their  beloved  daughter. 

During  the  painful  years  which  passed  so  wearily  for  her  parents,  while  their  divorce 
was  talked  of  but  not  accomplished,  the  King  "minished  nothing  of  her  estate,  and  much 
loved  and  cherished  their  daughter,  the  Lady  Mary;"  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
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he  made  any  attempt  to  keep  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  apart  till  he  finally  disgraced 
Katherine  in  1531.  From  that  time  mother  and  daughter  never  met  again. 

We  have  mentioned  the  friendship  of  Queen  Katherine  for  the  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
and  for  her  son,  Keginald  Pole.  This  young  man,  having  been  well  educated  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  appeared  at  court  in  1525,  and  quickly  came  into  notice,  no  less  for  his  great 
abilities  than  for  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  his  illustrious  descent.  It  is  said  that  after 
her  disappointment  in  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  match,  the  Queen  expressed  herself  willing 
that  Mary  should  marry  Keginald  Pole.  An  alliance  between  the  Princess  and  this  English- 
man, who  appeared  to  possess  the  mental  and  personal  advantages  of  the  most  famous  of 
his  Plantagenet  ancestors,  would  probably  have  been  more  popular  in  the  country  than  her 
marriage  with  any  foreigner.  Mary  herself  had  many  opportunities  of  becoming  intimate 
with  the  young  man  while  his  mother  acted  as  her  state  governess,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  very  much  in  love  with  him ;  but  Keginald  Pole,  even  if  he  returned  her  affection, 
was  more  discreet  than  ambitious,  and  soon  retired  from  court  and  devoted  himself  to 
study,  as  though  he  intended  to  enter  the  Church.  When  Henry  had  determined  to  divorce 
Katherine  in  defiance  of  the  Pope,  he  attempted  to  buy  Keginald  Pole's  consent  to  the 
measure  by  offering  him  the  Archbishopric  of  York.  To  his  great  credit  be  it  said,  Pole 
had  the  manliness  and  courage  to  speak  plainly  to  the  King,  and  not  only  refused  the  bribe, 
but  did  all  he  could  to  defend  the  benefactress  of  his  family,  putting  forth  plainly  many 
strong  arguments  against  the  disgrace  about  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Queen  and  her  daughter. 
Pole  paid  a  terrible  price  for  his  fearless  conduct.  He  himself  escaped  by  retiring  abroad, 
rose  to  eminence  in  Italy,  and  was  made  a  cardinal  ten  years  later ;  but  Henry  visited 
his  wrath  on  his  relations,  executing  both  his  brother  and  his  aged  mother. 

Princess  Mary  was  much  beloved  by  the  English  people.  She  had  for  some  years  been 
regarded  as  the  King's  successor,  and  indignation  was  everywhere  felt  when  she  was  set 
aside  in  favour  of  the  child  of  Anne  Boleyn.  This  greatly  annoyed  her  father,  and  he  was 
still  more  vexed  to  find  that  she  was  so  fondly  attached  to  her  mother  that  Katherine's 
degradation  caused  her  deep  sorrow  and  brought  on  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.  Hence- 
forth the  King  felt  as  angry  with  the  daughter  as  with  the  mother.  The  letters  which 
Katherine  addressed  at  this  time  to  Mary  are  written  in  a  tone  evidently  intended  to  cheer 
and  console  the  Princess,  and  are  full  of  the  advice  which  so  careful  and  virtuous  a  mother 
would  naturally  give  to  one  likely  to  be  forced  into  light,  demoralizing  company.  Henry 
at  this  time  required  the  attendance  of  Mary,  in  her  capacity  of  heiress- apparent,  at  the 
expected  accouchement  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  he  awaited  the  birth  of  this  Queen's  child 
to  disinherit  Mary;  for,  had  the  infant  not  lived,  he  might  otherwise  have  been  left 
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without  a  legal  successor.  On  the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  Mary  was  commanded  to  renounce 
henceforth  all  her  rights,  including  the  title  of  princess,  which  was  to  be  bestowed  solely 
on  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  Henry  now  declared  heiress  to  the  throne,  unless  a 
son  should  be  born  to  him.  But  Mary,  accustomed  from  her  babyhood  to  the  homage  of  all 
around  her,  possessed  a  spirit  fully  as  obstinate  as  her  father's,  and  was  not  one  to  resign 
her  position  without  a  struggle.  Neither  commands  nor  menaces  would  shake  her  firmness 
and  induce  her  to  bestow  on  the  child  any  name  but  that  of  "  sister." 

Mary  was  residing  at  Beaulieu  when  the  King's  orders  for  her  to  resign  the  title  of 
Princess  and  break  up  her  establishment  were  brought  to  her  by  her  chamberlain,  Hussey. 
She  refused  to  believe  the  truth  of  his  words,  and  the  King  was  obliged  to  send  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  other  noblemen  to  see  his  commands  obeyed.  Mary  was  forced  to  remove 
to  Hunsdon.  The  household  which  for  some  years  had  been  maintained  for  her,  consisting 
of  over  a  hundred  persons,  was  dissolved,  and  with  only  a  few  attendants  she  was  assigned 
a  lodging  in  the  establishment  of  her  infant  sister,  which  had  now  been  formed  in  a  style 
of  regal  splendour  similar  to  that  to  which  she  herself  had  hitherto  been  accustomed. 

At  Hunsdon  it  was  no  wonder  Mary's  health  gave  way,  for  she  was  not  only  reduced 
to  comparative  poverty,  but  narrowly  watched,  and  if  permitted  to  read,  she  was  not 
allowed  to  write.  Some  of  her  favourite  and  most  devoted  attendants,  who  persisted  in 
treating  her  with  the  same  honour  as  formerly  or  styling  her  princess,  were  punished  by 
the  King.  Her  private  papers  were  seized  and  her  coffers  searched,  and,  worse  than 
all,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  who  had  from  babyhood  been  her  guardian  and  second 
mother,  was  torn  from  her.  With  firmness  she  resisted  the  efforts  and  menaces 
used  to  compel  her  to  acknowledge  her  own  illegitimacy,  and,  what  went  equally 
against  her  conscience,  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  Henry  in  the  Church.  The  King, 
in  his  anger  and  vexation,  uttered  the  most  frightful  threats  against  her.  Perhaps  the 
tyrant  would  have  sacrificed  the  lives  of  both  mother  and  daughter  if  he  had  not  been 
restrained  by  a  sharp  remonstrance  from  their  powerful  relative  Charles  V.  Katherino 
was  then  on  her  death-bed  at  Kimbolton,  and  Mary,  at  Hunsdon,  was  informed  of  her 
condition,  but  still  forbidden  to  visit  her.  This  refinement  of  cruelty  may  be  traced  to 
Anne  Boleyn's  influence.  She  showed  indecent  joy  at  the  announcement  of  the  ex-Queen's 
death,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  insulting  the  Princess.  "When,  only  one  short  year 
later,  Anne,  now  herself  a  deserted  wife  and  bereft  of  all  power  and  state,  was  awaiting 
execution,  she  bewailed  her  cruel  treatment  of  her  predecessor,  and  sent  a  message  to 
Mary  imploring  her  pardon. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1526,  after  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn,  that  Mary  consented  to 
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sign  the  papers  declaring  herself  illegitimate,  and  acknowledging  the  King's  authority  in 
all  matters  of  religion.  On  Henry's  marriage  with  Jane  Seymour,  Mary  ventured  to 
write  him  a  letter  of  congratulation,  couched  in  the  most  humble  language,  and  promising 
"  to  avoid  henceforth  all  causes  of  offence,  and  submitting  herself  in  all  things  to  his 
goodness  and  pleasure,  to  do  with  her  whatsoever  might  please  his  grace."  Mary  was 
still  so  popular  in  the  country  that  Henry  seems  to  have  doubted  the  efficacy  even  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  secure  her  displacement  from  the  succession  unless  the  documents 
were  signed  by  her  own  hand.  Thomas  Cromwell  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power. 
His  son  had  married  a  sister  of  Queen  Jane.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  this  unscrupulous 
man  that  both  the  princesses  should  be  set  aside.  Accordingly,  he  exerted  all  his  power 
to  induce  Mary  to  yield.  A  lengthy  correspondence  between  them  has  been  preserved. 
Cromwell,  like  a  vulgar  upstart  that  he  was,  took  most  ungenerous  advantage  of  her 
unprotected  condition,  and  wrote  to  her  in  most  insolent  terms,  such  as,  "I  think  you  the 
most  obstinate  and  obdurate  woman,  all  things  considered,  that  ever  was ;  and  one  that 
is  so  persevering  deserveth  the  extremity  of  mischief."  Mary  has  often  been  accused 
of  weakness  in  obeying  her  father  against  the  dictates  of  conscience,  but  in  passing 
judgment  we  ought  to  consider  her  circumstances.  Her  beloved  mother  was  now  laid  in  a 
peaceful  grave,  and  her  feelings  need  no  longer  be  considered,  and  Mary,  no  doubt,  longed 
again  to  feel  the  embrace  of  her  surviving  parent,  for  whatever  he  might  have  done 
through  the  agency  of  others,  personally  Henry  had  never  spoken  an  angry  word  to  her ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  ever  been  the  fondest  and  most  affectionate  of  fathers.  No  doubt 
Mary  thought  that,  could  she  but  be  with  him  once  more,  he  would  love  and  care  for  her 
as  of  old.  Also  she  believed  that  Jane  Seymour,  with  whom  she  had  previously  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy,  would  stand  her  friend.  The  Princess  was  still  only  in  her  twentieth 
year,  and  must  she  remain  always  shut  up  in  dreary  solitude  at  Hunsdon  ? 

Even  when  Mary  had  signed  the  required  articles  Henry  delayed  his  pardon  for  some 
weeks,  and  she  was  not  yet  invited  to  court.  Now,  however,  the  rigour  of  her  confinement 
was  relaxed,  and  little  Elizabeth  was  now  on  the  same  footing  as  herself;  neither  enjoyed 
royal  honours,  but  a  moderate  private  establishment  was  formed  for  both,  and  Mary  was  at 
liberty  to  choose  her  own  occupations.  She  returned  to  her  beloved  studies  with  renewed 
vigour.  Latin,  the  medium  of  communication  among  the  educated  throughout  Europe, 
she  could  speak  and  write  with  ease,  and  possessed  equal  command  of  Spanish  and  French, 
with  some  knowledge  of  Italian.  Geography,  mathematics,  and  astronomy  occupied  much 
of  her  time,  yet  she  was  a  performer  on  the  virginals,  lute,  and  other  musical  instruments, 
and  did  not  neglect  the  use  of  the  needle. 
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Towards  Elizabeth  she  now  acted  the  part  of  protectress ;  even  during  the  life  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  whom  Mary  very  naturally  considered  the  one  cause  of  all  her  mother's  troubles 
and  her  own,  she  had  always  been  kind  and  sisterly  to  the  innocent  child,  and  in  her  heavy 
trials  had  found  solace  from  the  baby  prattle  of  the  little  one.  Mary  seems  to  have 
inherited  her  father's  love  of  children ;  at  any  rate  she  was  very  fond  of  acting  godmother 
to  them.  Altogether,  she  must  have  stood  for  quite  a  hundred  of  all  ranks,  from  her 
brother,  afterwards  King  Edward  VI.,  to  the  children  of  poor  cottagers.  We  find 
numerous  entries  of  christening  presents  and  also  of  her  numerous  charities  in  the  diary  of 
her  privy  purse,  which  dates  from  Christmas,  1536,  which  festival  she  passed  at  Greenwich 
at  her  father's  court.  Herein  we  find  a  note  of  the  costly  presents  made  to  the  Princess 
by  Henry  at  the  New  Year,  and  also  of  £50  given  her  by  Queen  Jane,  a  very  reasonable 
present,  for  Mary  had  lost  considerable  sums  at  cards  during  her  visit  to  court.  It  is  well 
known  that  Henry  loved  the  excitement  of  betting  and  high  play,  and  probably  the  whole 
court  followed  his  example.  Mary  seems  to  have  played  merely  to  conform  with  custom, 
for  there  are  no  records  of  her  card  expenses  at  other  times. 

Even  when  declared  illegitimate  Mary  was  not  without  suitors  for  her  hand.  James  V. 
of  Scotland  formally  solicited  her  for  his  bride  at  the  time  when  Anne  Boleyn  was  at  the 
height  of  her  power.  Henry  seems  to  have  rejected  the  offer  without  hesitation.  Most 
likely  Anne  easily  persuaded  him  that  such  an  alliance  might  be  detrimental  in  the  future 
to  the  interests  of  her  own  child.  The  Princess  herself  had  of  course  no  voice  in  the 
matter.  If  she  had  been  consulted  she  might  have  welcomed  this  door  of  escape  from  the 
nursery  prison  at  Hunsdon,  though  later  when  allowed  personal  freedom  she  expressed 
her  preference  for  leading  a  single  life.  Again,  when  the  King's  marriage  with  Jane 
Seymour  had  somewhat  improved  Mary's  position,  overtures  were  renewed  by  France 
for  a  match  between  our  heroine  and  Henry,  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  Henry  would  take  no 
real  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the  negotiation  a  second  time  fell  through. 

By  the  time  Prince  Edward  was  born,  Mary  was  so  far  restored  to  favour  that  she 
was  invited  to  stand  godmother  to  the  infant  heir.  She  held  her  brother  at  the  font,  and 
the  dress  she  wore — a  kirtle  of  cloth  of  silver  ornamented  with  pearls — must  have  been 
furnished  by  her  royal  father,  for  her  own  allowance  in  money  was  still  very  small,  and 
she  was  sometimes  obliged  to  sell  her  valuables  to  raise  funds  for  presents  and  neces- 
saries. 

No  one  can  accuse  Mary  of  parsimony.  With  what  money  she  had  she  was  always 
generous.  The  gifts  she  bestowed  on  her  family,  friends,  and  servants  seem  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  her  personal  or  religious  expenses.  It  may  be  that  besides  being  naturally 
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of  a  liberal  disposition,  she  felt  that  it  was  specially  incumbent  on  her  to  maintain  her 
position  as  a  King's  daughter  with  regard  to  all  dependents. 

When  her  own  prospects  brightened  Mary  did  not  forget  her  little  sister.  The  child 
was  present  at  the  Prince's  christening,  and  when  the  procession  reformed  after  the  cere- 
mony, Mary  took  Elizabeth  by  the  hand  and  led  her  to  the  lodging  assigned  to  herself  in 
Hampton  Court  Palace. 

Not  many  days  after  the  baptismal  festivities  Mary  was  called  upon  to  take  the  leading 
part  in  another  state  ceremony.  Her  friend  and  benefactress  Queen  Jane  was  dead,  and 
the  Princess,  by  the  King's  desire,  was  to  act  as  chief  mourner.  The  night  vigils,  and 
the  long,  tedious  journey  on  horseback  from  Hampton  Court  to  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  were  too  great  a  tax  for  a  delicate  lady,  and  brought  on  one  of  those  attacks  of 
illness  from  which  she  seems  to  have  suffered  at  intervals  all  her  life. 

For  the  next  few  months  Mary  resided  with  her  father  at  Windsor  or  Eichmond. 
Henry  was  now  really  anxious  for  her  to  be  married.  He  made  it  generally  understood 
on  the  Continent  that  he  could  at  pleasure  reverse  the  Act  of  Parliament  declaring  her 
illegitimate,  so  from  time  to  time  he  received  offers  from  European  princes.  The  Prince 
of  Portugal  failed  to  come  to  terms  with  Henry,  and  the  Princess  herself  seemed  indifferent. 
In  the  following  year  the  Catholic  insurrections  in  the  North  brought  Mary  into  great 
danger.  The  demands  of  the  insurgents  always  included  her  restoration  to  her  former 
rank.  Some  of  the  highest  in  the  land  suffered  for  their  part  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 
Lady  Bulmer,  on  mere  suspicion,  was  consigned  to  the  flames.  Superstition  mingled  with 
vengeance ;  the  scaffold  was  deluged  with  noble  blood,  and  the  flames  of  the  stake 
consumed  offenders  of  lesser  rank.  When  we  come  later  to  discuss  Mary's  own  crimes  of 
this  nature  we  must  remember  her  father's  example,  and  the  influence  it  would  have  in  a 
fanatical  age  when  the  meaning  of  the  word  toleration  was  unknown. 

Two  years  later  Mary  witnessed  the  ruin  of  her  beloved  friends  the  Poles,  while  she 
was  powerless  to  save  them.  Henry  had  long  owed  them  a  grudge,  because  of  their 
loyalty  to  Katherine  of  Arragon ;  but  Lord  Montague,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  had  till  recently  been  received  at  court,  for  he  is  mentioned  as  attending  on 
Mary  at  the  funeral  of  Queen  Jane ;  now  this  nobleman  and  his  aged  mother  were  deprived 
of  their  estates  and  cast  into  the  Tower.  Without  form  of  trial  Lord  Montague  was 
beheaded,  and  his  near  relative,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  shared  the  like  fate.  Gertrude, 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  and  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  now  growing  old  and  infirm,  were 
kept  in  prison  and  allowed  only  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 

About  this  time  Mary  was  again  in  pecuniary  trouble.     She  was  living  at  Hereford 
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Castle  with  her  sister  when  she  was  obliged  to  ask  King  Henry  for  money.  Her  applica- 
tion was  made  through  Cromwell,  to  whom  she  wrote,  "  I  am  ashamed  to  be  a  beggar;  but 
the  occasion  is  such  that  I  cannot  choose."  For  his  former  scoldings  the  Princess 
evidently  bore  him  no  ill  will,  and  in  this  case  he  not  only  got  one  hundred  pounds  for 
her  from  her  father,  but  himself  made  her  a  present  of  a  handsome  riding  horse. 

In  1528  the  young  Duke  of  Cleves  sought  Mary  in  marriage.  The  Duke  of  Saxony, 
the  head  of  the  German  Protestant  League,  seems  to  have  taken  no  account  of  the  fact  that 
Mary  was  a  very  strict  Eoman  Catholic.  Cromwell,  in  writing  on  the  part  of  her  father, 
says,  "She  is  endowed  and  adorned  with  grace,  beauty,  and  excellent  proportion  of  person; 
of  most  excellent  learning,  honourable  behaviour,  and  all  honest  virtues  and  good  qualities." 
But  he  distinctly  termed  her  "the  King's  natural  daughter,"  which  must  have  been  a 
serious  drawback  in  the  eyes  of  so  formal  a  family  as  that  of  Cleves.  The  negotiations 
came  to  nothing.  The  next  year  Duke  Philip  of  Bavaria  visited  England  as  the  forerunner 
of  Anne  of  Cleves.  Henry  sent  Wriothesley  to  Mary  at  Hereford  Castle,  desiring  her  to 
receive  the  suit  of  this  his  honoured  guest.  The  Princess  again  pleaded  her  desire  to  remain 
single,  but  at  the  same  time  signified  her  entire  submission  to  the  King's  will.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  wide  difference  in  their  creeds  which  influenced  her,  and  that  he  belonged  to  the 
league  formed  against  her  cousin  the  Emperor ;  or,  perhaps,  she  did  not  appreciate  him 
personally.  The  Duke  was  a  brave  soldier,  having  won  for  himself  the  title  of  "  Philip  the 
Warlike,"  from  his  courageous  defence  of  Vienna  against  the  Turks  a  few  years  previous. 
He  was  not  rich,  and  in  marrying  Mary  to  him,  Henry  would  not  be  obliged  to  give  her  a 
very  large  dowry.  The  Duke  remained  in  England  during  the  public  festivities  which 
followed  the  wedding  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  frequently  met  the  Princess  and  conversed 
with  her.  If  they  spoke  in  Latin  no  interpreter  was  needed ;  but  Mary  knew  no  German 
and  the  Duke  no  English.  It  has  been  remarked  of  Mary  that  she  had  one  virtue  rare 
among  clever  ladies,  that  of  concealing  her  learning.  Philip  was  evidently  not  oppressed 
by  it,  for  he  fell  deeper  in  love  with  her  day  by  day,  and  was  eager  to  win  her,  in  spite  of 
her  father's  parsimony  and  the  stain  on  her  name.  Before  he  left  the  country  she  was 
compelled  to  accept  from  him  a  diamond  cross  as  a  love-taken.  All  was  arranged  for  the 
marriage,  and  Philip  was  to  return  shortly  to  claim  his  bride,  but  very  soon  King  Henry 
changed  his  mind  on  the  matter :  since  Anne  of  Cleves  did  not  please  him,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  her  relations ;  and  Mary,  at  his  commands,  sent  the  cross  back 
to  Philip,  as  a  sign  that  his  suit  was  rejected.  Nevertheless  the  Duke  proved  himself  a 
faithful  knight :  six  years  later  he  renewed  his  advances,  to  be  again  repulsed,  but  he  never 
married. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  Pole  family,  we  have  as  yet  mentioned  none  of  Mary's 
personal  friends.  She  was  very  constant  in  her  affections.  Her  cousin,  Margaret  Douglas, 
the  companion  of  her  infancy,  she  always  loved,  and  frequent  note  is  made  of  their  heing 
together.  Another  of  Mary's  most  favoured  ladies  was  the  lovely  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald, 
whom  she  took  under  her  protection  at  an  early  age,  because,  as  descendants  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  they  were  in  some  degree  related.  The  girl  was  an  orphan,  her 
father,  Lord  Kildare,  and  her  uncles,  had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  victims  of  Henry's  thirst 
for  blood,  and  their  property  being  confiscated,  she  was  left  destitute.  In  her  honour  the 
chivalrous  Earl  of  Surrey  wrote  some  elegant  verses,  handing  down  her  name  to  posterity  as 
"The  Fair  Geraldine."  It  was  probably  his  admiration  which  led  to  her  transfer  from 
Mary's  household  to  the  service  of  Katherine  Howard.  "When  this  unfortunate  Queen's 
short-lived  splendour  was  at  an  end,  Lady  Geraldine  gave  her  hand  to  a  certain  Lord 
Browne,  many  years  her  senior.  Mary  continued  her  fast  friend  all  her  life. 

The  years  1540  and  1541  brought  Mary  many  sad  hours,  for  during  that  time  her 
earliest  and  most  cherished  friends  fell  victims  to  King  Henry's  ruthless  cruelty.  The 
aged  and  infirm  Countess  of  Salisbury  had  for  some  time  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
and  the  ruin  of  her  family  had  reduced  her  to  such  poverty  that  she  was  indebted  to  the 
Princess  for  necessary  winter  clothing;  but  even  the  King's  daughter  dared  assist  her 
revered  friend  only  in  small  matters.  It  was  of  no  use  for  her  to  raise  her  voice  in 
protest  against  the  murder  of  this  blameless  lady.  She  was  accused  of  treason,  but  her 
real  offence  in  Henry's  eyes  was  that  she  was  the  mother  of  Eeginald  Pole,  the  faithful 
adherent  of  Katherine  of  Arragon  and  her  daughter,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  King 
as  head  of  the  Church.  She  was  executed  in  a  most  cruel  and  barbarous  manner,  horrible 
even  to  think  of.  Dr.  Featherstone,  who  for  many  years  had  been  Mary's  tutor,  and  Abel, 
formerly  her  mother's  chaplain,  both  noted  for  piety  and  innocency  of  life  no  less  than  for 
their  zeal  for  the  ancient  faith,  were  put  to  death  at  about  the  same  time.  The  victims, 
though  martyrs  for  conscience'  sake,  had  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  they  were 
advancing  the  cause  of  their  religion,  for  they  were  dragged  to  Smithfield  on  the  same 
hurdles  with  Dr.  Barnes,  a  well-known  Protestant,  and  two  of  his  followers,  also  con- 
demned to  a  fiery  death.  Few  incidents  better  serve  to  show  how  completely  personal  was 
Henry's  despotism.  No  matter  whether  the  crime  was  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
King's  supremacy  or  venturing  to  be  more  Protestant  than  his  Majesty,  for  all  who  pre- 
sumed to  differ  from  him  in  opinion  the  punishment  was  the  same.  Not  one  word  could 
the  Princess  speak  for  her  followers.  Would  a  sovereign  who  sacrificed  wife  after  wife 
from  mere  caprice  listen  to  a  daughter  who  had  already  caused  him  much  vexation  ?  Sur- 
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rounded  by  such  an  atmosphere,  obstinate  by  nature,  with  feeble  health  and  melancholy 
temperament,  can  we  wonder  that  as  she  grew  older  Mary's  heart  turned  to  bitterness 
within  her,  that  she  should  become  soured  and  cruel  ? 

After  the  fall  of  Katherine  Howard,  Francis  I.  again  opened  negotiations  with  Henry 
for  the  marriage  of  Mary  and  his  son  Henry,  Duke  of  Orleans,  but,  as  before,  the  treaty 
came  to  nothing  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  dot  offered  with  the  Princess.  Francis 
demanded  a  million  crowns,  and  Henry  would  not  hear  of  giving  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  with  her.  That  Mary's  position  at  court  was  now  much  improved,  though  she 
was  not  yet  restored  to  her  proper  rank,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  she  was 
employed  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  her  father  and  Charles  V.  If  Henry  desired  to 
recover  the  friendship  of  the  powerful  Emperor,  he  could  devise  no  surer  means  than  by 
placing  Mary,  his  cousin,  in  a  position  of  honour.  The  Spanish  ambassador  was  granted 
his  audience  at  Havering,  in  Essex,  where  she  was  staying  with  Prince  Edward.  Ever 
since  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour,  Mary  had  acted  the  part  of  a  mother  to  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  When  not  living  under  the  same  roof  she  visited  him  frequently,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  very  fond  of  her. 

The  Christmas  of  1542  Mary  spent  at  Westminster  with  her  widowed  father.  The  list 
of  costly  presents  she  received  then  and  at  the  New  Year  would  argue  that  the  serious- 
minded  Princess  took  no  small  pleasure  in  outward  adornment,  for  it  consists  almost 
entirely  of  choice  wearing  apparel,  such  as  a  carnation  satin  gown,  pairs  of  handsomely 
worked  sleeves,  silk  hose  and  handkerchiefs. 

When  Henry  VIII.  married  for  the  sixth  and  last  time,  Mary  was  present  at  the 
wedding,  and  she  must  just  then  have  stood  high  in  the  royal  favour,  for  she  accompanied 
the  King  and  Queen  on  an  extended  tour  in  the  midland  counties  during  the  summer,  but 
towards  the  end  of  it  she  had  one  of  her  periodical  attacks  of  illness,  and  so  was  detained 
at  Ampthill,  a  place  full  of  sorrowful  memories  of  her  mother,  who  had  resided  there  some 
time  after  her  degradation  from  the  throne.  This  time  Mary's  illness  proved  unusually 
lengthy  and  severe,  and  her  attendants  also  seem  to  have  suffered  from  some  kind  of 
epidemic.  The  extra  expenses  entailed  by  all  this  sickness  so  severely  taxed  Mary's 
slender  income  that  towards  the  close  of  the  year  she  was  obliged  to  sell  some  of  her  plate ; 
soon  afterwards  Katherine  Parr  sent  her  a  timely  present  of  £40. 

Under  the  influence  of  Katherine  Parr  Henry  soon  restored  his  daughters  to  their 
proper  rank,  and  included  them  in  the  succession  after  Prince  Edward  ;  but  even  now  full 
justice  was  not  done  them,  for  the  Act  of  Parliament  gave  precedence  of  them  to  any  child 
the  King  might  have  by  his  present  or  any  future  queen. 
VOL.  n.  o 
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It  must  have  been  some  pleasure  to  Mary  to  feel  herself  once  more  occupying  her 
rightful  place  at  court,  particularly  at  this  moment,  when  a  Spanish  noble  of  high  rank 
was  coming  to  England  as  ambassador  from  her  royal  kinsman,  Charles  V.  The  Princess 
assisted  at  his  reception,  and  she  danced  at  the  grand  state  ball  given  in  his  honour. 
Knowing,  as  she  must  have  done,  that  the  Emperor  would  be  informed  of  all  that  passed, 
Mary,  no  doubt,  took  pains  to  look  her  best.  Her  appearance  and  the  magnificence  of  her 
dress  attracted  great  attention.  She  wore  a  rich  violet  velvet  robe,  open  in  front  to  show 
the  kirtle  made  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  a  coronal  set  with  costly  precious  stones. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  friendship  which  existed  between  Mary  and  Katherine 
Parr,  because  in  religious  matters  their  views  were  so  widely  different,  and  each  held  to 
her  creed  as  part  of  her  very  life.  Still,  they  were  much  of  the  same  age,  and  each 
occupied  a  somewhat  isolated  position  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  her  sex.  Mary  probably 
considered  it  her  duty  and  her  interest  to  be  on  good  terms  with  her  father's  present 
Queen,  as  she  had  been  with  Jane  Seymour  and  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  Katherine  Parr  was 
a  woman  of  so  much  tact  and  gentleness  that  none  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  seem 
wholly  to  have  escaped  her  influence.  It  was  at  the  request  of  this  Queen  that  Mary 
translated  the  Latin  paraphrase  of  St.  John  by  Erasmus,  thus  rendering  a  real  though 
unconscious  service  to  the  Eeformation.  It  was  published  in  the  same  volume  with 
translations  of  the  other  paraphrases  of  Erasmus  from  the  pens  of  several  noted  Protestant 
divines.  The  name  of  the  Princess  was  not  affixed  to  her  part  of  the  work,  but  in  the 
preface  are  the  words  "England  can  never  be  able  to  render  thanks  sufficient,  as  it  will 
never  be  able  enough  to  praise  the  most  noble,  the  most  virtuous,  and  the  most  studious 
Lady  Mary's  grace  for  taking  such  pains  and  travail  in  translating  this  Paraphrase  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John."  Some  years  later,  when  the  learned  lady  occupied  the  throne,  this 
same  work  was  proscribed  as  heretical. 

From  the  elevation  of  Katherine  Parr  to  the  death  of  Henry  nothing  occurred  to 
disturb  the  harmony  established  in  the  royal  family.  Pollino,  an  Italian  historian,  records 
the  following  address  to  Mary  made  by  her  royal  father  on  his  death-bed:  "  I  know  well, 
my  daughter,  that  fortune  has  been  most  adverse  to  you,  that  I  have  caused  you  infinite 
sorrow,  and  that  I  have  not  given  you  in  marriage  as  I  desired  to  do.  This  was,  however, 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  or  to  the  unhappy  state  of  my  affairs,  or  to  your  own  ill 
luck ;  but  I  pray  you  take  it  all  in  good  part,  and  promise  me  to  remain  as  a  kind  and 
loving  mother  to  your  brother,  whom  I  shall  leave  a  little  helpless  child."  These  words 
convey  at  least  the  general  tone  of  the  dying  King's  wishes  and  sentiments,  for  by  his  will 
he  confirmed  Mary  in  her  right  of  succession,  assigned  her  as  income  while  unmarried  the 
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rents  of  her  manors  of  Beaulieu,  Hunsdon,  and  Kcnninghall,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  he  left  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  as  her 
portion  if  she  married  with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  Regency.  The  remainder  of 
Henry  VIII. 's  will  adds  another  proof  that  his  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
rather  political  than  doctrinal.  He  left  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  be  spent  in 
masses  to  be  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  and  desired  that  his  son  should  be  educated 
in  the  Catholic  faith.  On  this  last  point  alone  did  Mary  attempt  to  interfere  with 
Seymour's  government.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Protector,  entreating  him  to 
fulfil  her  father's  will  with  regard  to  her  brother's  religious  education.  Now  Seymour, 
on  the  late  King's  demise,  had,  in  conjunction  with  Cranmer,  immediately  taken  steps  for 
the  constitution  of  a  Church  by  law  established  which  denied  each  and  every  point  of 
doctrine  contained  in  the  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles — the  standard  of  faith  set  up  by 
Henry.  The  answer  of  the  Protector  to  the  Princess  contained  assertions  as  to  Henry's 
wishes  and  instructions  for  which  no  proof  can  be  found ;  but  Mary  made  no  further 
protest.  Indeed,  as  she  had  promised  her  father  to  befriend  his  helpless  son,  she  must  set 
the  example  of  obeying  those  who  ruled  in  the  name  of  Edward.  The  only  alternative 
would  have  been  for  her  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  discontent  prevailing  in  the 
country,  and  of  her  own  popularity,  to  set  herself  up  as  the  champion  of  the  ancient 
faith,  and  dispute  the  throne  with  her  brother.  Such  a  course  was  very  far  from  Mary's 
thoughts ;  but  she  did  not  quite  escape  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  revolts  which  now 
occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Somerset  accused  her  servants  of  countenancing 
the  rebels  in  Devonshire,  and  she  answered  somewhat  indignantly  from  Kenninghall,  in 
Norfolk,  that  none  of  them  had  been  near  the  scene  of  rebellion,  and  strongly  hinted  that 
the  troubles  originated  in  the  unlawful  changes  he  had  effected.  More  likely  the  true 
cause  of  the  disturbances  was  the  widespread  distress  resulting  from  the  utter  misgovern- 
ment  of  the  last  years  of  Henry's  reign. 

With  the  young  King  personally  Mary  was  on  the  most  affectionate  terms.  In  writing 
to  her  from  the  Tower  on  the  death  of  their  father,  immediately  after  his  accession, 
Edward  says :  "I  will  be  to  you  a  dearest  brother,"  and  both  he  and  Princess  Elizabeth, 
who  also  seems  to  have  corresponded  regularly  with  her  sister,  make  frequent  and  tender 
inquiries  concerning  her  health.  The  Christmas  of  1547  they  all  spent  together;  but 
after  this  time  Mary  seldom  came  to  court.  As  she  could  not  agree  with  the  King's 
advisers,  she  wisely  remained  much  in  retirement. 

The  unseasonable  marriage  of  Katherine  Parr  with  Lord  Thomas  Seymour  was  naturally 
most  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  so  formal  a  Princess  as  Mary.  When  the  couple  wrote 
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asking  her  opinion  on  their  union,  and  begging  her  to  stand  their  friend,  she  most  likely 
knew  that  the  wedding  had  already  taken  place.  Still  no  quarrel  ensued,  only  a  cere- 
monious coldness,  and,  though  she  continued  to  write  to  her,  Mary  never  saw  Katherine 
again. 

The  Privy  Council  had  arranged  that  Princess  Elizabeth  should  reside  with  her  step- 
mother, but  when  Mary  heard  of  the  Queen's  marriage,  and  also  the  scandal  which  reported 
that  Thomas  Seymour  had  only  offered  his  hand  to  Katherine  after  it  had  been  rejected  by 
the  youthful  princess,  she  wrote  to  her  sister,  offering  her  a  home  beneath  her  own  roof. 
This  generous  proposal  Elizabeth  rejected  on  the  plea  that  Katherine  had  shown  her  so  much 
kindness  that  she  could  not  now  leave  her  without  appearing  ungrateful.  It  is  most  likely 
that  the  lively,  high-spirited  girl  preferred  staying  where  Katherine  and  her  husband  both 
made  much  of  her,  to  sharing  the  somewhat  gloomy  home  of  a  maiden  sister  of  delicate 
health  and  serious  disposition,  who  was  many  years  her  senior. 

In  1548  Mary  paid  a  visit  to  the  King  at  St.  James's,  and  was  received  with  the 
honour  due  to  her  rank.  Many  courtiers  nocked  to  the  palace  to  pay  their  respects;  and  such 
good  cheer  was  set  forth  for  her  entertainment  as  the  stern  creed  of  the  reformers  p-ermitted. 
All  gambling  had  been  banished  in  the  days  of  Katherine  Parr,  but  now  even  music  was  not 
allowed,  or  at  any  rate  not  provided.  Among  the  visitors  came  the  late  Queen's  widower. 
It  is  said  that  he  now  wished  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Mary,  and  to  that  end  expressed 
his  regret  at  the  absence  of  music,  and  his  fear  that  she  would  lose,  for  want  of  practice,  her 
noted  skill  in  this  her  favourite  art.  Then  he  recommended  a  musician  who  would  be  glad 
to  give  her  instruction.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  by  the  Star  Chamber  that  this  person 
was  a  creature  of  Seymour's,  directed  to  mingle  with  his  music  lessons  such  praises  of  his 
master  as  should  prejudice  the  Princess  in  his  favour;  when  the  Protector  caused  his 
brother  to  be  arrested  for  treason,  one  of  the  charges  against  him  was  that  he  had 
attempted  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Mary  in  marriage. 

Mary's  health  now  became  so  bad  that  every  one,  including  herself,  thought  that  her 
days  on  earth  were  numbered ;  but  the  proud  and  tyrannical  Protector  had  no  considera- 
tion for  her  weak  state,  and  pertinaciously  urged  her  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  new 
religion.  He  demanded  that  she  should  yield  up  the  three  chief  members  of  her  house- 
hold— her  head  chaplain,  comptroller,  and  officer — to  be  examined  before  the  Privy  Council 
touching  her  religious  worship.  On  one  plea  and  another  Mary  delayed  compliance 
during  the  year  1549,  till  Somerset  was  deposed  from  the  regency  and  brought  to  the 
block.  But  his  fall  brought  her  no  respite  from  persecution.  The  incoming  faction, 
headed  by  Dudley,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  had  held  out  to  Mary  the  prospect  of 
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occupying  the  post  of  Princess-Eegent  with  the  help  of  their  party ;  but  as  she  declined 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  politics,  they  showed  her  no  special  favour.  The  first  Act 
of  Parliament,  enforcing  conformity  with  the  Protestant  Church,  \vas  lately  passed,  and  as 
Mary  continued  to  refuse  to  send  her  officers  for  trial,  her  chief  chaplain  was  arrested 
for  celebrating  mass  in  her  chapel.  In  this  strait  the  Princess  appealed  to  her  relation 
the  Emperor  for  protection ;  he  actually  sent  a  fleet  to  be  stationed  off  the  east  coast  in 
readiness  to  receive  Mary  in  case  of  emergency,  and  convey  her  to  his  sister,  the  Queen 
of  Hungary.  To  be  near  the  coast,  Mary  continued  to  live  at  Beaulieu,  Essex,  on  the 
Blackwater,  although  the  Council  endeavoured,  on  pretence  of  anxiety  for  her  health,  to 
make  her  change  her  abode.  She  pretended  to  take  their  interference  in  good  part,  but 
persisted  in  remaining  for  the  present  where  she  was.  At  length,  in  1551,  Mary  came  to 
"Wanstead  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  King  in  person.  "With  a  noble  following  she 
rode  on  horseback  to  Westminster,  and  was  received  with  due  respect  and  ceremony,  but 
baffled  in  obtaining  what  she  most  desired,  a  private  interview  with  her  brother,  who,  she 
could  not  believe  would,  of  his  own  free  will,  treat  her  thus  unkindly.  She  was  granted 
an  audience,  but  the  King's  councillors  were  present  all  the  time,  and  seem  to  have  spoken 
for  him.  She  was  informed  that  the  King  had  long  tolerated  her  opposition  to  his  will,  in 
the  hope  that  his  indulgence  might  operate  favourably  on  her  mind;  that  he  now  "  willed 
her  not  as  a  king  to  rule,  but  as  a  subject  to  obey,  and  that  her  example  might  breed  too 
much  inconvenience."  Mary,  nothing  daunted,  declared  that  "her  soul  was  God's,  and 
her  faith  she  would  not  change,  nor  dissemble  her  opinion  with  contrary  words."  She 
seems  to  have  understood  that  the  "  good  sweet  King,"  as  she  calls  him,  was  an  innocent 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  they  parted  on  civil  terms.  The  very  next  day  the 
Spanish  ambassador  informed  the  Council  that  if  the  Princess  were  further  molested  he 
should  quit  the  country.  At  that  moment  it  was  apparent  to  all  statesmen  that  a  war 
with  the  Emperor — that  is  to  say,  with  the  Low  Countries — would  be  most  disastrous  to 
England;  so  for  a  short  time  the  persecution  ceased. 

However,  it  was  soon  urged  against  her  as  a  crime  that  mass  was  celebrated  with  open 
doors,  that  she  permitted  others  than  those  of  her  household  to  be  present.  Francis  Mallet, 
her  chaplain,  an  old  and  esteemed  servant,  was  arrested  and  cast  into  the  Tower,  where  a 
watch  was  kept  on  his  words  and  actions  night  and  day  ;  and  soon  after  the  two  principal 
officers  of  her  household  were  commanded  by  the  King  and  Council  to  convey  to  their  mistress 
an  order  for  discontinuing  the  celebration  of  mass.  Mary  well  knew  the  tenor  of  their 
message,  and  for  hours  refused  to  allow  them  to  deliver  it.  In  her  written  reply  and  appeal 
to  Edward  she  makes  it  clear  that  not  only  does  the  prohibition  displease  her,  but  that  to 
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cause  her  own  servants  to  dictate  to  her  in  matters  "  touching  her  soul "  is  adding  insult  to 
injury.  She  must  have  spoken  very  strongly  to  the  messengers  themselves,  for  when  bade 
by  the  Council  to  return  to  their  mistress  and  repeat  the  insulting  message,  both  officers 
protested  that  they  would  rather  go  to  prison  than  face  the  Princess  again  ;  so  the  King's 
ministers  were  obliged  to  send  a  deputation  from  among  themselves,  headed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  to  Copthall,  where  Mary  was  residing.  She  read  the  order  of  the  Council,  and 
while  protesting  her  entire  love  and  respect  for  the  King,  expressed  her  disbelief  that  the 
harshness  exercised  towards  her  originated  in  his  Majesty,  and  his  inability,  "  though  he 
have  more  knowledge  than  any  of  his  year.s,  at  present  to  be  a  judge  in  matters  of  divinity  ; " 
and  she  concluded  by  declaring,  "  My  priests  may  act  therein  as  they  will,  but  none  of  your 
new  service  shall  be  said  in  any  house  of  mine  ;  and  if  any  be  said  I  will  not  tarry  in  it 
an  hour."  The  disobedience  of  her  officers,  of  which  she  was  now  informed,  must  have  given 
her  extreme  pleasure.  At  the  close  of  the  interview  she  threatened  that  the  Emperor  should 
know  her  wrongs ;  and  woman-like,  finished  with  the  sarcastic  remark  to  the  time-serving 
courtiers,  "And  though  you  esteem  the  Emperor  so  little,  yet  should  ye  show  me  more 
favour  than  you  do,  even  for  my  father's  sake,  who  made  the  most  of  ye  what  ye  now  be, 
almost  out  of  nothing." 

No  wonder  the  numerous  trials  and  annoyances  to  which  Mary  was  exposed  had  a  bad 
effect  on  her  health.    Her  illnesses  became  more  frequent  and  severe,  and  her  enemies  took 
advantage  of  her  weak  state  to  spread  exaggerated  reports  of  her  infirmities,  and  make 
people  believe  in  her  utter  inability  to  fill  the  throne  should  the  death  of  the  King  leave  it 
vacant.     Por  some  time  Edward  had  been  ailing ;  he  had  never  completely  recovered  from 
a  severe  attack  of  small-pox,  and  now  seemed  threatened  with  consumption.     Mary  saw 
her  brother  but  little  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  when  she  did  visit  him  they  were 
debarred  from  holding  any  real  intercourse  by  a  rigid  observance  of  state  ceremony.    Those 
around  the  young  King  must  have  poisoned  his  mind  against  the  sister  whom  he  had  for- 
merly loved  so  tenderly,  as  well  as  expatiating  on  the  sad  change  in  religion  which  her 
accession  to  the  throne  would  bring  about.   With  Elizabeth  this  argument  would  not  hold, 
so  they  also  put  forward  that  if  either  of  the  Princesses  married  a  foreigner  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  nation  would  be  endangered ;  and  so  they  induced  him  to  pass  over  both 
sisters  and  leave  the  crown  to  his  cousin,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  eldest  daughter  of  Prances, 
heiress  of  Mary  Tudor.     By  this  act  of  injustice  Northumberland  was  seeking  the  aggran- 
disement of  his  own  family,  for  he  now  obtained  the  hand  of  the  young  Lady  Jane  for  his 
youngest  son,  Guilford  Dudley. 

"When  Edward  VI.  expired,  the  Council  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  fact  from  Mary  and 
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wrote,  as  if  at  the  poor  sick  monarch's  request,  to  beseech  his  sister  to  come  to  him. 
Setting  forth  immediately  from  Hunsdon,  she  only  got  as  far  as  Hoddesden  before  private 
intelligence  reached  her  that  the  King  was  dead,  and  that  the  Dudley  faction  would  entrap 
her  and  shut  her  up  in  the  Tower.  Thereupon  she  turned  off  the  London  road,  intending 
to  ride  through  Cambridge  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds  to  Kenninghall.  Late  at  night  the 
cavalcade  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Sawston  Hall,  near  Cambridge,  and  craved  a  lodging  of  a 
Mr.  Huddleston,  its  owner.  He  granted  her  request,  though  he  must  have  known  that  it 
was  at  considerable  risk  to  himself.  In  the  morning  the  party  left  in  safety,  and  had 
reached  the  Gogmagog  Hills,  when  drawing  rein,  the  fugitive  heiress  to  the  throne  looked 
back  and  saw  the  house  that  had  given  her  shelter  enveloped  in  flames.  A  party  from 
Cambridge,  adverse  to  her  cause,  had  pillaged  the  mansion  and  set  it  on  fire.  Then 
Mary's  spirit  rose.  Encouraged  rather  than  frightened  by  this  narrow  escape,  she 
exclaimed,  "  Let  it  blaze  !  I  will  build  Huddleston  a  better  !  "  and  she  kept  her  word. 

Having  reached  the  comparative  safety  of  her  own  mansion  of  Kenninghall,  she  at  once 
sent  a  message  to  the  Council,  stating  that  she  was  aware  of  the  death  of  the  King  and  of 
their  evil  intentions  towards  her,  but  that  she  would  grant  pardon  to  all  if  they  at  once 
proclaimed  her  their  sovereign.  No  attention  was  paid  to  her  letter,  and  next  day  Lady 
Jane  Grey  was  declared  Queen  in  London,  and  most  insulting  references  made  to  the 
illegitimacy  of  her  rival. 

No  small  amount  of  courage  was  required  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  Mary's 
path.  Without  money  or  men  to  support  her  claims,  nothing  but  her  prompt  action  and 
firm  determination  to  assert  her  rights  could  have  prevented  a  disastrous  civil  war.  It  was 
not  for  nought  that  the  blood  of  kings  flowed  in  her  veins ;  instinctively  she  knew  how  to 
rule,  and  inspired  confidence  in  her  followers.  Sir  Henry  Jerningham  and  Sir  Henry 
Bedingfield,  with  their  adherents,  were  the  first  to  come  to  her  aid,  and  others  followed 
their  example.  Mary  was  persuaded  to  move  from  Kenninghall  to  some  place  better 
calculated  to  stand  a  siege.  She  selected  Framlingham  Castle,  an  ancient  and  very  strong 
fortress  belonging  to  the  Howards.  It  was  held  by  its  governor  in  the  name  of  Edward  VI. ; 
for  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk,  when  his  turn  came  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  Henry  VIII., 
had  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  King's  children,  rather  than  have  this  princely  domain  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  hated  rivals  the  Seymours.  The  governor,  one  Thomas  Sheming,  was 
a  Komanist,  and  therefore  willingly  surrendered  the  castle  to  Mary,  and  her  standard  as 
Queen  of  England  was  soon  floating  from  the  battlements.  In  thus  removing  farther  from 
the  metropolis  and  nearer  to  the  coast,  it  may  be  thought  that  Mary  was  getting  ready  to 
fly  the  country  rather  than  assert  her  right  to  the  throne.  True,  she  was  preparing  for  the 
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worst.  If  the  nation  declared  against  her,  escape  to  the  protection  of  her  continental 
relatives  could  most  easily  be  effected  from  Suffolk,  but  in  that  county  also  she  could 
count  on  the  goodwill  of  the  people.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  counties  chiefly 
adhered  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  having  lately  suffered  great  cruelties,  after  Kett's  unsuc- 
cessful rebellion,  from  the  advisers  of  King  Edward,  were  in  no  way  friendly  disposed 
towards  them.  The  high  sheriff  of  Suffolk  and  the  knight  of  the  shire  quickly  gave  in 
their  allegiance,  and  so  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  rallied 
round  her  standard  that  Mary  soon  found  herself  at  the  head  of  no  less  than  fourteen 
thousand  volunteer  soldiers.  Still  as  yet  to  withstand  a  siege  even  at  Framlingham,  with 
its  double  moat  and  its  walls  forty  feet  high  and  eight  feet  thick,  would  be  an  impos- 
sibility, for  the  Queen  had  neither  provisions  nor  artillery.  However,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  two  circumstances  turned  the  tide  of  success  in  Mary's  favour.  From  the  castle 
towers  a  fleet  was  seen  approaching  the  coast,  sent,  doubtless,  to  cut  off  Mary's  retreat  by 
sea.  Sir  Henry  Jerningham,  one  of  her  staunchest  adherents,  had  the  courage  to  put  off 
in  a  boat  from  Yarmouth  to  parley  with  the  captains.  He  found  that  the  crews  of  all  the 
vessels  were  in  favour  of  his  mistress,  and  if  the  officers  had  not  surrendered  themselves, 
would  at  once  have  pitched  them  into  the  sea.  The  cannon  and  supplies  with  which  the 
fleet  was  amply  provided  were  at  once  transferred  to  Framlingham ;  and  while  Mary's 
party  were  congratulating  themselves  on  this  good  fortune,  news  came  that  Sir  Edward 
Hastings,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  raise  troops  on  behalf  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  had 
come  over  to  Mary's  side  with  the  large  force  under  his  command.  From  the  moment  the 
army  declared  in  her  favour  Mary's  position  was  secure,  she  had  only  to  march  on  London 
and  assume  her  rights.  Two  powerful  noblemen — the  Earls  of  Bath  and  Sussex — withdrew 
from  Queen  Jane's  Council,  and  advanced  with  their  armed  retainers  towards  Framlingham. 
Every  day  fresh  adherents  flocked  to  join  Mary,  the  vessels  in  the  eastern  ports  declared 
for  her,  and  Norwich  and  other  large  towns  placed  their  church  plate  and  other  valuables 
at  her  disposal.  An  immense  force  accompanied  Mary  on  her  progress  to  the  capital.  At 
Wanstead,  where  she  had  directed  Princess  Elizabeth  to  meet  her,  the  Queen  dismissed  the 
bulk  of  her  army,  retaining  only  a  band  of  horse  to  escort  her  to  London.  The  Council  of 
Eegency,  which  had  proclaimed  Lady  Jane  Grey  Queen,  was  now  entirely  broken  up.  On 
the  defection  of  the  Earls  of  Bath  and  Sussex,  and  of  Hastings  with  the  militia,  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  had  taken  fright.  He  was  at  Cambridge  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops,  and  had  induced  Dr.  Sandys,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  to  preach 
against  Mary's  title.  Now,  however,  he  turned  his  coat  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  pro- 
claimed her  Queen  in  the  market-place.  But  this  piece  of  diplomacy  availed  him  nothing. 
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In  a  few  hours  a  party  of  Mary's  soldiers,  under  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  entered  the  town,  and 
carried  both  the  Duke  and  Dr.  Sandys  off  to  London  and  lodged  them  in  the  Tower.  Lord 
Arundel  reached  the  capital  a  few  days  before  the  Queen,  and  quickly  executed  her  com- 
mands to  seize  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  place  them  in  the 
same  prison  with  Northumberland. 

From  Wanstead  Mary  rode  into  London  with  a  splendid  train.  The  guard,  numbering 
no  less  than  three  thousand  mounted  men,  preceded  her  as  far  as  Aldgate,  where  their 
mistress  thanked  and  dismissed  them.  Here  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  a  body  of  gentlemen 
in  splendid  habiliments,  waited  to  receive  her,  and  with  the  civic  guard  escorted  her  and 
her  train  of  ladies  to  the  Tower  Palace.  Mary  rode  a  white  horse  richly  caparisoned,  and 
wore  a  dress  of  violet  velvet.  An  eye-witness  records  that  she  appeared  quite  forty  years 
of  age.  She  was  in  truth  three  years  younger,  but  care  and  ill-health  had  hastened  the  work 
of  time.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  rode  by  her  sister's  side,  and  the  ladies  and  nobles  in 
attendance  followed  according  to  their  degree.  The  streets  were  swept  and  strewn  with 
fresh  gravel,  and  bands  of  citizens  in  the  dresses  of  their  various  crafts  lined  the  way  to  the 
Tower,  where  Mary  proposed  to  remain,  according  to  custom,  till  the  remains  of  the  late 
King  were  committed  to  the  tomb.  As  she  entered  the  portals  of  the  ancient  fortress  a 
melancholy  sight  met  her  view.  All  the  state  prisoners  of  the  two  last  reigns  still  in 
captivity,  some  of  them  of  high  rank,  women  as  well  as  men,  had  assembled  on  the  green 
in  front  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  on  their  knees  implored  the  new  Queen's  mercy. 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  spokesman  for  the  rest.  He,  with  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  had  been  in  prison  all  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  the  aged  Duke  of  Norfolk  was 
still  under  the  sentence  of  death  passed  on  him  in  the  last  days  of  Henry ;  and  there  too 
was  the  unfortunate  Duchess  of  Somerset,  and  others  whom  Mary  had  known  and  honoured 
in  days  gone  by.  She  betrayed  considerable  emotion  at  the  sight,  extended  her  hands, 
raised  them  one  by  one,  kissed  them,  and  restored  all  to  liberty.  Mary  had  previously 
performed  another  act  of  mercy  :  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  father  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  had  by 
her  orders  been  imprisoned,  but  when  his  duchess  hastened  to  Mary  and  pleaded  her 
husband's  delicate  health,  she  at  once  granted  his  release.  The  bishops  were  reinstated  in 
their  sees,  and  others  of  the  Tower  prisoners  appointed  to  posts  of  honour  in  the  royal 
household. 

The  new  Queen's  first  proclamation  recommended  her  subjects  to  abstain  from  all 

angry  disputations  on  religious    topics,  and   promised   toleration   to  those  whose  creed 

differed  from  her  own.     The  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  late  King's  funeral  were 

performed  with  due  magnificence  at  Westminster  Abbey  under  the  superintendence  of 
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Cranmer,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  English  Church,  while  Mary  attended  a  requiem 
mass  for  her  brother's  soul  in  her  private  chapel  in  the  Tower. 

Had  Mary  followed  the  dictates  of  her  own  conscience,  she  might  have  pursued  a  pacific 
policy,  but  toleration,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  in  that  age  almost  unknown.  The  bulk 
of  the  members  of  Mary's  Privy  Council  were  men  who  had  themselves  suffered  for  their 
religion,  and  now  thirsted  for  revenge  on  their  enemies.  The  cases  were  neither  few  nor 
infrequent  in  which  the  merciful  interference  of  Mary  rescued  victims  from  the  wrath  of 
her  Privy  Council,  and  rarely  did  she  deny  any  suit  made  to  her  in  person.  Hence  we  may 
notice  that  those  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  her  reign  were  chiefly  of  a  humble  station 
in  life. 

It  was  the  end  of  July,  1553,  when  Mary  entered  London,  but  her  coronation  did  not 
take  place  till  the  1st  of  October.  In  the  interval,  Northumberland  and  others  connected 
with  the  usurpation  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  were  brought  to  trial ;  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
on  eleven,  but  Mary  would  consent  to  the  execution  of  only  three — the  late  Protector  and 
two  of  his  dependents.  She  even  hesitated  in  signing  the  warrant  against  the  ambitious, 
treacherous  Northumberland,  because  she  had  once  been  on  friendly  terms  with  him. 

Mary  found  herself  in  a  most  trying  position  with  regard  to  the  religion  of  her  country. 
As  Queen  she  was  by  law  established  the  head  of  the  English  Church,  but  being  personally 
a  sincere  Romanist,  one  of  her  strongest  wishes  was  to  see  the  authority  of  the  Pope  again 
paramount  in  the  land.  She  had  begun  her  reign  by  proclaiming  religious  toleration ;  but 
her  first  action,  as  head  of  the  Church,  was  a  direct  violation  of  that  promise.  She  forbade 
"The  open  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  churches,  or  preaching  by  the  curates  unless 
licensed  by  her." 

Before  the  month  of  August  had  expired  Mary  received,  in  private,  and  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  an  envoy  from  the  Pope,  to  whom  she  revealed  two  very  important  pieces  of 
information.  The  first  was  her  desire  to  yield  to  the  Pope  the  supremacy  in  religion  wrested 
from  him  by  her  father,  and  the  second  that  she  had  pledged  her  hand  to  Philip  of  Spain'. 
Two  measures  more  calculated  to  make  her  unpopular  could  not  have  been  thought  of;  but 
Mary  was,  as  she  herself  expressed  it,  "A  woman  of  her  word,"  and  had  far  too  much  of 
her  father's  obstinacy  in  her  composition  to  be  deterred  from  any  course  of  action  on  which 
she  had  once  set  her  mind. 

The  coronation  ceremony  for  the  moment  diverted  the  public  mind  from  graver  matters. 
The  royal  purse  being  entirely  empty,  to  defray  the  expenses  a  loan  of  £20,000  was  raised  in 
the  city  of  London.  Nothing  was  omitted  from  the  crowning  of  this  first  female  sovereign 
that  had  appertained  to  the  stateliest  of  the  kings  her  predecessors.  On  the  last  day  of 
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September  the  regal  procession  passed  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster :  several  hundred 
nobles  and  gentlemen  went  before,  the  highest  in  rank  being  nearest  to  the  Queen.  Then 
came  Mary  herself,  seated  in  a  gorgeous  litter,  the  silver  trappings  of  the  six  white  horses 
between  which  it  was  supported  setting  off  to  advantage  the  Queen  in  a  blue  velvet  dress 
handsomely  trimmed  with  ermine.  Next  behind  the  Queen  were  Princess  Elizabeth  and 
Anne  of  Cleves,  both  dressed  in  cloth  of  silver,  seated  side  by  side  in  a  chariot  lined  with 
crimson.  Seventy  of  the  court  ladies,  attired  in  crimson  velvet,  followed  their  mistress  on 
horseback.  Stately  pageants  were  exhibited  for  the  Queen's  pleasure  as  she  passed  along ; 
at  different  points  she  listened  to  songs  and  orations  in  her  honour  ;  the  conduits  of 
Cornhill  and  Cheapside  flowed  with  wine ;  but  perhaps  the  most  acceptable  of  the  homages 
was  the  present  of  a  thousand  marks  in  a  handsome  purse,  offered  to  her  by  the  aldermen. 
Thus  was  Mary  escorted  from  the  Tower  Palace  to  that  of  Whitehall,  then  the  state  residence 
of  our  sovereigns,  though  Mary  selected  St.  James's  Palace  as  her  private  dwelling-place. 
Next  day  the  coronation  took  place  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Mary  and  her  ladies  having 
come  privately,  by  water,  from  Whitehall  Stairs  to  Westminster  Palace,  the  procession  to  the 
Abbey  set  out  from  Westminster  Hall,  passing  over  a  carpet  of  blue  cloth  laid  down  for  the 
occasion.  Mary,  attired  in  crimson  robes,  walked  under  the  usual  state  canopy.  Ten  bishops, 
headed  by  Gardiner,  of  Winchester,  met  the  Queen  and  conducted  her  along  the  raised 
platform,  erected  for  the  purpose,  to  the  royal  stage  on  which  was  set  the  chair  of  St.  Edward. 
From  this  elevated  position  Mary  was  presented  to  the  assembled  crowds  as  "  Kightful  and 
undoubted  inheritrix,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  to  the  Crown  and  royal  dignity  of  this 
realm  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland."  It  was  Gardiner  who  addressed  the  people ;  and 
he  placed  the  crown  on  her  head  and  took  the  leading  part  in  the  religious  offices  of  the  day. 
Cranmer,  the  Primate,  who  should  have  officiated,  was  unfortunately  in  prison,  and  so  was 
the  Archbishop  of  York. 

The  state  dinner  in  Westminster  Hall  took  place  as  usual.  Princess  Elizabeth  sat  by 
the  Queen's  side,  and  was  treated  with  all  the  honours  due  to  the  heir  to  the  throne ; 
indeed,  at  the  commencement  of  her  reign  Mary  never  appeared  in  public  without  her 
sister,  a  circumstance  which  gave  general  satisfaction.  Next  to  the  Princess  sat  Anne 
of  Cleves,  with  whom  Mary  had  always  been  friendly.  She  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  sort 
of  chaperon  to  her  stepdaughter.  After  the  banquet  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  were 
escorted  by  the  chief  of  the  nobles  back  to  Whitehall,  where  the  company  was  entertained 
with  dramatic  performances  and  further  feasting  till  a  late  hour. 

A  few  days  later  Mary  opened  her  first  Parliament.  One  of  its  earliest  acts  was  the 
annulling  of  the  sentences  of  divorce  of  Katherine  of  Arragon  and  of  the  illegitimacy  of  her 
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daughter ;  this  was  of  course  a  necessary  measure.  It  was  a  pity  that  the  same  was  not 
done  for  Elizabeth  and  her  mother,  but  the  position  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  Justice 
could  not  be  done  to  one  sister  without  casting  a  slur  on  the  other,  and  perhaps  Mary,  who 
hoped  shortly  to  marry  and  bring  an  heir  to  the  throne,  may  have  felt  delicate  about 
recalling  the  sad  story  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  public  mind.  Most  likely  there  were  not 
wanting  malicious  tongues  eager  to  sow  strife  between  the  sisters.  The  Queen  showed 
much  kindness  to  Frances,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  to  her  other  kinswoman  and  former  play- 
fellow, Margaret  Douglas,  now  Countess  of  Lennox.  The  latter  and  her  family  coming 
from  the  north  on  a  visit  of  congratulation  to  Mary,  was  assigned  rooms  in  "Whitehall 
Palace  immediately  above  Elizabeth's  apartments ;  because  these  ladies,  as  married  women, 
were  sometimes  given  precedence  of  her  in  public,  the  Princess  was  somewhat  jealous  of 
them,  but  no  quarrel  could  have  taken  place  as  yet,  for  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when 
Elizabeth  retired  from  court,  Mary  gave  her  sister  a  present  of  some  handsome  jewellery. 

In  financial  matters  Mary  behaved  very  handsomely  to  her  first  Parliament.  Although 
so  much  in  need  of  money,  she  seems  to  have  realised  that  years  of  misgovernment  had  pro- 
duced great  distress  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  voluntarily  remitted  the  heavy  tax 
on  property  granted  by  the  last  Parliament  to  settle  the  Crown  debts.  These  debts  Mary 
proposed  to  take  over,  and  by  rigid  economj^  pay  off  herself  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This 
was  the  more  generous  as,  instead  of  plundering  the  nobility,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
her  predecessors,  she  was  restoring  to  many  families  lands  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

A  Bill  of  Attainder  was  now  passed  on  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband,  Lord  Guil- 
ford  Dudley.  The  death  of  these  innocent  young  persons,  whom  Mary  well  knew  to  be 
but  tools  in  the  hands  of  their  elders,  will  always  remain  a  deep  blot  on  the  memory  of 
this  Queen  ;  true,  her  closest  advisers,  bloodthirsty  men  like  Gardiner,  now  become  Lord 
Chancellor,  may  have  persuaded  her  that  her  throne  would  never  be  secure  while  her  rival 
lived,  but  Mary  acted  on  her  own  convictions  with  regard  to  some  important  matters,  so  it 
is  unlikely  she  was  entirely  ruled  by  others  in  this.  At  first  she  hesitated  even  to  bring 
Lady  Jane  to  trial,  and  had  released  her  father  after  a  few  days'  imprisonment,  but  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  repaid  her  leniency  by  heading  a  rebellion  against  her,  ostensibly 
because  she  was  bent  on  marrying  Philip  of  Spain.  This  action  sealed  his  daughter's  fate  ; 
Jane  and  Dudley  were  executed,  and  eleven  days  later  the  ungrateful  Suffolk  met  with  a 
like  fate. 

The  desirability  of  Mary's  marriage  was  now  the  topic  of  the  day.  That  she 
should  choose  an  Englishman  was  the  general  wish.  Cardinal  Pole,  lately  recalled  from 
banishment,  was  proposed  by  some ;  but,  even  had  the  Pope  been  willing  to  absolve  a 
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prince  of  the  Church  from  his  clerical  vows,  it  is  unlikely  that  two  such  devout  persons 
should  feel  at  liberty  to  take  advantage  of  the  dispensation,  even  though  they  had  been 
lovers  in  early  youth.  The  other  possible  suitor  for  Mary's  hand  was  Edward  Courtney, 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter.  This  young  man,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  handsome 
face  and  fine  figure,  had  received  special  notice  from  Mary  because  of  his  misfortunes ;  he 
was  one  of  the  prisoners  released  from  the  Tower  on  her  accession,  having  been  shut  up 
there  from  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old.  The  Queen  created  him  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
and  appointed  a  nobleman  to  direct  his  neglected  education  in  court  manners.  Despite  his 
long  and  dreary  imprisonment  he  was  a  very  apt  pupil,  and  learnt  as  though  by  instinct 
all  those  graces  and  accomplishments  which  are  so  rarely  to  be  acquired  elsewhere  than  at 
court.  Gossip  soon  started  a  report  that  Mary  was  enamoured  of  the  young  favourite  ; 
but  this  is  most  unlikely,  as  she  was  already  in  secret  treaty  with  Spain,  and  it  is  certain 
that  Courtney  felt  no  personal  attraction  towards  his  benefactress,  a  woman  disagreeable  in 
face  and  figure  and  almost  old  enough  to  be  his  mother.  It  was  to  the  hand  of  Princess 
Elizabeth  that  he  aspired,  and  in  the  subsequent  rebellion  his  name  was  openly  coupled 
with  hers. 

Mary's  first  disagreement  with  her  Parliament  was  on  the  subject  of  her  marriage. 
The  English  people  at  large  had  the  utmost  horror  of  the  Queen  uniting  herself  to  Philip 
of  Spain.  An  address  was  presented  from  the  House  of  Commons  praying  that  Mary 
would  not  marry  a  foreigner.  Her  answer  is  characteristic:  "That  of  God  she  held  her 
crown,  and  from  Him  alone  she  hoped  to  find  counsel  on  so  important  a  matter."  The 
general  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  if  Mary  married  a  foreign  prince  this  country  would 
become  a  mere  dependency  of  his.  Even  Gardiner  was  opposed  to  the  match ;  it  was  said 
he  favoured  Courtney,  but  more  probably  he  feared  the  loss  of  power  consequent  on  Mary's 
resigning  the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  towards  which  the  Spanish  marriage  would  natu- 
rally tend.  Reginald  Pole  advised  the  Queen  not  to  marry  at  all,  but  was  most  anxious 
for  her  to  restore  the  Pope's  authority. 

The  articles  of  marriage  were  arranged  with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  made  public 
in  London  early  in  January,  1554.  It  was  stipulated  that  though  the  title  of  King 
should  be  accorded  to  Philip,  the  administration  should  be  entirely  with  the  Queen ;  that 
no  office  whatever  in  the  kingdom  should  be  tenable  by  a  foreigner ;  that  English  laws, 
customs,  and  privileges  should  remain  unaltered;  that  the  Queen  should  not  be  taken 
abroad  by  Philip  without  her  own  consent,  nor  any  of  her  children  without  that  of  the 
nobility ;  that  a  jointure  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  should  be  securely  settled  on  the 
Queen ;  that  the  male  issue,  if  any,  should  inherit  not  only  England,  but  also  Burgundy 
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and  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip,  all  the 
other  dominions  of  that  prince.  But  so  favourably  worded  a  treaty  did  not  pacify  the 
people  of  England ;  the  Protestant  party  at  least  put  no  trust  in  the  good  faith  of  a  Catholic 
and  a  foreigner.  A  week  later  insurrections  broke  out  in  three  different  parts  of  the 
country :  Suffolk,  as  we  have  mentioned,  raised  the  midland  counties,  Sir  Peter  Carew 
the  west ;  and  Sir  Thomas  "Wyatt  headed  the  most  formidable  section,  the  malcontents 
of  Kent.  Had  the  risings  been  simultaneous,  as  planned  by  the  leaders,  the  rebellion 
would  most  likely  have  been  fully  successful,  but  Carew,  in  his  exceeding  eagerness, 
made  his  demonstration  too  soon,  and  was  beaten  at  the  first  onset,  and  with  difficulty 
escaped  to  France.  Hearing  of  this  disaster,  Suffolk  dispersed  his  few  followers  and 
himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Koyalists.  The  most  formidable  party  in  revolt,  that 
under  "Wyatt,  assembled  at  Maidstone,  and  advanced  towards  London.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  led  out  the  Queen's  guard  and  other  troops  against  him,  but  at  Eochester  five 
hundred  Londoners,  under  Brett,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  Norfolk  was  forced  to 
retreat.  At  Dartford  two  Privy  Councillors,  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  Master  of  the  Horse, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Cornwallis,  sought  an  interview  with  Wyatt,  and  demanded  in  the 
Queen's  name,  "  Wherefore  he  gathered  in  arms  her  liege  people  against  her,  yet  that  in 
his  proclamation  he  called  himself  a  true  subject,  both  which  cannot  stand  together." 

"  I  am  no  traitor,"  quoth  Wyatt;  "and  the  cause  why  I  have  assembled  the  people 
is  to  defend  the  realm  from  the  danger  of  being  overrun  by  strangers,  which  must  neeos 
follow  if  this  marriage  takes  place." 

"  Why,"  said  the  councillors,  "  there  is  no  stranger  yet  come,  either  for  power  or 
number,  whom  you  need  to  suspect ;  therefore,  if  that  thing  only  be  the  quarrel,  will  you 
that  dislike  the  marriage  come  to  communication  touching  the  cause,  and  the  Queen  is 
content  you  shall  be  heard." 

"  To  that  I  yield,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  "  but  for  my  further  surety  I  will  rather 
be  trusted  than  trust." 

He  then  went  on  to  explain,  in  the  rambling  speech  of  the  time,  that  he  demanded  "  the 
custody  of  the  Tower  and  her  Grace  within  it "  as  a  preliminary  to  any  settlement.  The 
councillors  denounced  the  traitor,  but  quickly  took  their  departure  and  communicated 
their  alarm  to  the  court.  While  Wyatt  had  stopped  to  parley,  Norfolk  had  secured 
London  Bridge ;  however,  he  passed  unopposed  to  Kingston,  where  he  repaired  a  disused 
bridge  and  crossed  the  river.  Before  his  presence  was  suspected  he  was  at  Knights- 
bridge,  marching  in  order  of  battle  towards  St.  James's  Eields.  Finding  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke in  front  of  him  with  a  considerable  force,  Wyatt  turned  down  a  lane  in  the  direction 
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of  Charing  Cross.  Some  of  his  followers  made  their  way  to  Whitehall,  where  they  shot 
arrows  into  the  garden  and  windows  of  the  palace.  Mary  displayed  great  personal  bravery 
during  the  attack ;  she  stood  on  a  balcony  overlooking  the  fighting,  encouraged  her 
soldiers  by  word  and  gesture,  and  showed  more  anxiety  for  their  safety  than  for  her  own.  At 
length  the  insurgents  were  surrounded  and  compelled  to  yield.  Sir  Thomas  himself  press- 
ing on  towards  the  city,  found  the  struggle  hopeless,  gave  himself  up  to  Sir  Maurice 
Buckley,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Next  day  four  hundred  prisoners,  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  rebels,  were  brought  to  Whitehall,  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  Mary 
pronouncing  their  pardon  in  person  from  the  gallery  in  the  Tilt  Yard.  Wyatt  and  the 
chief  leaders  were  executed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Unfortunately,  the  evil  consequences  of  Wyatt's  rebellion  lived  after  its  defeat.     One 
of  the  gravest  of  these  was  the  breach  between  the  Queen  and  her  sister  Elizabeth.     At 
the  very  beginning  of  the  disturbances  Mary  sent  to  Ashbridge  a  summons  to  the  Princess 
to  join  her  without  delay.     This  measure  was  both  natural  and  proper,  for,  whether  or  not 
Elizabeth  was  concerned  in  the  revolts,  Sir  Peter  Carew  was  proposing  to  place  her  on  the 
throne  and  to  marry  her  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.     Elizabeth  excused  herself  on  the 
plea  of  sickness,  but  Mary  sent  a  body  of  armed  men  to  fetch  her  by  force  if  necessary. 
These,  however,  were  accompanied  by  three  of  her  own  physicians,  sent  to  discover  if  the 
Princess  could  not  travel  without  danger ;  and  under  their  escort,  much  against  her  will, 
she  was  brought  to  London.     No  step  could  be  more  calculated  to  increase  Elizabeth's 
popularity,  for  the  sight  of  the  Princess,  pale  and  suffering,  and  surrounded  by  guards, 
excited  the  deep  commiseration  of  the  people  in  every  place  through  which  they  passed ; 
and  although  she  was  brought  to  the  palace,  Mary  had  by  this  time  heard  so  many  stories 
against  her  that  she  was  refused  admittance  into  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  treated  as  a 
prisoner,  and  assigned  only  a  small  lodging  and  shut  up  with  the  few  people  set  to  guard  her. 
After  some  days  Gardiner  and  others  of  the  Council  came  and  formally  accused  her  of 
taking  part  in  the  insurrection,  and  signified  that  she  would  be  forthwith  sent  to  the  Tower. 
At  this  Elizabeth  betrayed  considerable  alarm,  though  she  firmly  denied  the  charges,  and 
begged  the  lords  to  intercede  for  her  with  the  Queen.     This  it  is  very  unlikely  they 
did,  for  Gardiner  had  always  disliked  Elizabeth  because  she  belonged  to  the  Protestant 
party,  and  now  seemed  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  real 
motives  of  this  unprincipled  prelate,  for  at  this  very  time  he  appeared  to  favour  Lord 
Courtney,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  being  concerned  with  Elizabeth  in  con- 
spiring against  the  throne. 

A  strong  guard  was  stationed  outside  the  Princess's  apartments,  and  next  day  two 
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lords  of  the  Council  came  to  her  and  stated  the  Queen's  pleasure  that  she  should  be 
instantly  committed  to  the  Tower,  adding  that  the  barge  for  her  conveyance  was  at  hand 
and  the  tide  offered.  Elizabeth,  who  perhaps  hoped  that  her  rescue  would  be  attempted, 
entreated  to  remain  till  the  next  tide,  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  write  to  the  Queen. 
"While  she  was  reasoning  with  the  councillors  time  slipped  by,  and  it  was  too  late  to 
shoot  the  bridge  with  a  barge  that  day.  Mary  was  extremely  angry  at  the  delay  and  rated 
the  lords  soundly,  remarking  that  her  father  had  never  met  with  such  disobedience, 
or,  if  he  had,  would  have  punished  it  with  instant  death.  On  the  morrow  Elizabeth 
was  taken  from  the  palace,  and  the  barge  set  off  with  her  down  the  river.  But  this 
time  her  escort  had  been  in  too  great  a  hurry ;  the  tide  was  not  full  in,  and  the  race  of 
water  at  the  bridge  was  so  great  that  the  watermen  proposed  to  wait  till  the  stream  should 
be  more  level.  This  proposal  was  rejected,  and  the  barge  being  impelled  on,  its  stern 
grounded,  and  all  its  passengers  were  in  great  danger  of  drowning.  They  managed,  however, 
to  reach  the  nearest  stairs  and  escaped  with  a  wetting.  As  Elizabeth  passed  on  to  the 
Tower  a  demonstration  of  sympathy  was  made  by  the  bystanders.  Indeed,  Mary  had  every 
cause  for  uneasiness  at  this  time,  for  although  her  partisans  had  crushed  the  armed  rebellion, 
popular  feeling  was  not  by  any  means  entirely  in  her  favour,  and  more  than  one  plot  was 
formed  to  take  her  life. 

Elizabeth  remained  in  the  Tower  some  time.  The  Spanish  ambassador,  Eenaud,  con- 
tinually urged  the  execution  of  both  Elizabeth  and  Courtney,  insisting  that  they  must  be 
removed  by  death  before  it  would  be  safe  for  his  master  to  set  foot  in  England.  Mary, 
who  in  her  younger  days  had  been  indifferent  to  matrimony,  now  exhibited  a  most 
unbecoming  eagerness  to  wed,  but  it  should  be  noted  to  her  credit  that  for  no  personal 
gratification  would  she  sacrifice  the  lives  either  of  her  sister  or  the  Earl  of  Devon,  when 
no  evidence  of  their  guilt  was  forthcoming.  Mary  must  not  be  held  answerable  for  all 
the  illegal  doings  of  her  Council ;  for  instance,  without  her  knowledge  this  body  actually 
issued  a  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  Princess.  Fortunately,  when  it  came  before 
Bridges,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  he  suspected  that  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Queen, 
and  courageously  hastened  to  her  Grace  to  inquire  the  truth.  Mary's  displeasure  at  the 
revelation  was  only  equalled  by  her  astonishment,  and  she  instantly  countermanded  the 
warrant.  It  is  said  that  Gardiner  was  answerable  for  this  intended  crime,  but  if  so  why  he 
received  no  reproof  from  his  royal  mistress  is  inexplicable. 

In  May,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  removed  to  Woodstock  and  kept  in  close  custody 
there  under  the  charge  of  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador that  the  Queen's  sister  should  accept  the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  in  this 
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way  relieve  England  of  her  presence,  but  Mary  was  as  little  inclined  to  banish  Elizabeth 
as  to  put  her  to  death.  Courtney  was  meantime  transferred  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  and 
the  preparations  for  the  royal  marriage  continued. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  desired  his  son  to  make  this  alliance  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  of  France  with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who,  as  cousin 
of  Mary  Tudor,  stood  near  the  succession  to  the  English  throne.  But  it  was  only  from 
motives  of  policy  and  to  please  his  father  that  Philip  complied ;  it  would  have  been  un- 
natural if  he  had  felt  any  eagerness  to  wed  a  lady  who  had  no  good  looks  to  boast  of,  was 
eleven  years  older  than  himself,  and  had  at  one  time  been  betrothed  to  his  own  father.  In 
February,  1554,  a  servile  Parliament  sanctioned  the  marriage ;  but  the  general  discontent 
must  still  have  been  very  great,  for  the  Queen  took  the  trouble  to  dispatch  letters  bearing 
her  signature  into  various  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  setting  forth  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  increase  of  commerce  with  Spain  which  would  inevitably  spring  from  her 
marriage  with  the  prince.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Commons  of  London  were  sent  for  to 
Court,  and  there  informed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  great  benefit  their  city  must 
derive  from  the  same  cause.  A  curious  phenomenon  of  two  suns  and  a  reversed  rainbow, 
visible  in  London  this  spring,  was  of  course  interpreted  by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
as  an  omen  of  evil  to  the  kingdom.  Although  Mary  had  seen  only  the  portrait  of  her 
intended  husband,  she  contrived  to  become  so  enamoured  of  him  that  when  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  marriage  were  all  arranged  and  the  Prince  shortly  expected,  her  impatience 
for  his  arrival  knew  no  bounds.  The  opposition  which  she  met  from  her  people  natu- 
rally irritated  one  of  her  temperament,  who  from  infancy  had  been  taught  that  it  was 
the  part  of  kings  to  command  and  of  subjects  to  obey.  Other  circumstances  increased  the 
Queen's  chagrin. 

The  Earl  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Fitzwaters  were  despatched  to  Spain  to  escort  Philip  to 
England,  and  Lord  Howard,  the  High  Admiral,  commanded  the  convoy  of  twenty- eight 
English  ships  sent  to  fetch  him ;  but  Philip  delayed  so  long  in  setting  out  that  the  English 
fleet  was  for  three  months  detained  off  the  coast  of  Spain  keeping  guard  against  interruption 
from  France  or  any  other  state,  Mary  being  feverishly  anxious  lest  harm  should  come  to  the 
bridegroom.  A  Spanish  fleet  was  also  in  attendance,  and  it  must  have  been  exasperating 
to  the  Queen  to  hear  the  Spanish  ambassador's  complaints  "  that  the  English  sailors 
elbowed  and  pushed  the  Spanish  ones  whenever  they  met  on  shore,  with  which  rudeness 
the  Lord  Admiral  was  by  no  means  displeased."  Also  no  other  construction  could  be  put 
on  Philip's  ungraceful  delay  than  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  complete  a  disagreeable  com- 
pact, especially  as  he  had  not  even  written  to  his  future  bride.  At  length  he  embarked  at 
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Corunna,  and  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail  arrived  at  Southampton  on  the  20th 
of  July.  The  passage  had  been  quick — only  seven  days — but  the  season  in  England  was 
wet,  and  rain  came  down  in  torrents  as  Philip  landed,  and  during  the  whole  of  his  ride  to 
"Winchester,  where  the  Queen  had  appointed  her  nuptials  should  take  place.  Philip  was  the 
first  man  of  the  fleet  to  land,  and  no  sooner  had  he  set  foot  on  English  soil  than  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  as  Lord  Steward  to  the  Queen,  stepped  forward  and  invested  him  with  a  collar 
and  mantle  of  the  Garter  worth  £2,000.  This  was  the  highest  honour  Mary  was  able  to 
pay  her  fiance.  She  would  have  had  him  crowned  King  of  England,  but  Gardiner  and  the 
whole  of  her  Council  assured  her  that  the  thing  was  impossible ;  Lords  and  Commons  had 
willingly  sworn  allegiance  to  her  as  their  rightful  sovereign,  but  they  would  never  be  per- 
suaded to  acknowledge  the  rule  of  any  foreigner.  Still  the  welcome  accorded  to  Philip 
was  in  every  way  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  a  Prince  Consort.  Lord  Chancellor  Gardiner 
had  come  to  meet  him  with  a  goodly  company  of  gentlemen  in  rich  attire.  The  Prince 
himself  was  dressed  in  black  velvet,  with  berret-cap  of  the  same,  ornamented  with  gold 
chain  work.  During  the  three  days  he  stayed  at  Southampton  it  was  observed  that 
though  he  seemed  to  wish  to  be  polite  to  the  English  nobility,  his  demeanour  was  very 
cold  and  haughty,  and  he  never  raised  his  cap  to  any  one.  A  guard  of  honour,  consisting 
of  a  hundred  archers  and  over  two  hundred  cavaliers,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  escorted 
the  Prince  on  his  journey  to  "Winchester,  but  the  entire  procession  numbered  nearly  four 
thousand  persons.  Philip  rode  a  white  horse  which  Mary  had  sent  him  as  a  present.  He 
had  scarcely  started  when  a  Queen's  messenger  met  him  with  a  token  from  her  Grace  and 
an  entreaty  that  he  would  not  think  of  coming  to  her  in  such  dreadful  weather,  but  Philip 
continued  his  ride  and  entered  Winchester  the  same  evening.  He  was  met  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  the  city  offering  him  the  keys  of  the  gate  ;  these  he  accepted  and  returned, 
whilst  a  loud  volley  of  cannon  announced  his  arrival.  The  deanery  had  been  prepared  for 
his  lodging.  The  same  evening  he  saw  and  conversed  with  Mary  for  the  first  time ;  the 
interview  was  private,  Philip  being  conducted  through  a  secret  passage  to  the  bishop's 
palace,  where  the  Queen  was  staying.  The  maiden  sovereign  greeted  her  affianced  husband 
"  right  lovingly,"  and  conversed  with  him  for  some  time  in  his  native  tongue,  which 
must  have  sounded  pleasant  to  Philip,  as  he  had  but  little  knowledge  of  our  language,  and 
his  Spanish  household  attendants  had  nearly  all  been  sent  home  and  their  places  supplied 
by  Englishmen. 

The  marriage  ceremony  took  place  on  the  25th  of  July,  being  the  Feast  of  St.  James, 
the  tutelar  saint  of  Spain.  Two  chairs  of  state,  one  on  each  side  of  the  high  altar,  had  been 
prepared  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  were  reached  by  the  usual  temporary  platform. 
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Philip  wore  a  robe  of  rich  brocade,  bordered  with  large  pearls  and  diamonds,  his  trunk- 
hose  being  of  white  satin  worked  with  silver.  The  famous  jewel  of  the  Golden  Fleece  hung 
from  a  collar  of  gold  glittering  with  diamonds.  Mary's  attire  corresponded  with  his,  for 
over  a  white  satin  kirtle  embroidered  in  silver  she  had  on  a  robe  of  rich  gold  brocade  with  a 
long  train  edged  with  costly  pearls  and  diamonds ;  though,  strangely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  costume,  she  wore  scarlet  shoes  and  a  black  velvet  scarf.  As  Mary's  great 
desire  was  to  look  well  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  we  can  account  for  the  soft  dark  folds 
round  the  neck.  They  would  give  relief  from  the  glitter  of  white  and  gold,  so  trying  to 
a  faded  complexion,  but  good  taste  will  not  admit  the  red  shoes  as  suitable  to  a  wedding. 
If  Mary  was  no  longer  young  and  attractive,  neither  was  her  bridegroom  more  pleasing 
in  face  and  figure.  Contemporary  writers  who  described  him  spoke  of  his  good  looks, 
but  in  the  many  portraits  which  have  come  down  to  us  it  is  hard  to  detect  the  beauty. 
He  has  blue  eyes  with  heavy  lids,  sandy  hair  very  light,  sallow  skin,  and  a  decidedly 
morose  expression  of  countenance. 

Gardiner,  assisted  by  five  other  bishops,  performed  the  marriage  office  according  to 
the  Eoman  Catholic  ritual.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  gave  away 
the  bride ;  the  wedding  ring  was,  by  Mary's  express  desire,  a  plain  hoop  of  gold.  At  the 
words,  "  With  all  my  worldly  goo:ls  I  thee  endow,"  Philip  laid  on  the  book  by  the  ring 
three  handfuls  of  gold  and  silver  coins.  The  good  old  custom  for  the  bridegroom  to  present 
the  bride  with  gold  and  silver  is  still  kept  up  in  the  mother  Church.  After  the  marriage 
service  proper,  the  pair  returned  from  the  high  altar,  and  sat  in  their  chairs  of  state 
during  mass,  except  that  at  the  usual  time  Philip  came  over  to  the  Queen  and  gave  her 
the  "kiss  of  peace."  Previous  to  the  service,  the  ambassador  from  Spain  had  made  an 
oration  declaring  that  his  Imperial  master  having  "  contracted  a  marriage  between  the 
Queen  of  England  and  his  son  and  heir,  Philip,  Prince  of  Spain,  in  order  to  make  the 
parties  equal,  had  resigned  his  kingdom  of  Naples,  so  that  Queen  Mary  married  a  king 
and  not  a  prince."  Philip,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  held -rule  in  Spain  for  many  years, 
but  in  the  name  of  his  imbecile  aunt  Joanna,  and  as  long  as  she  lived  he  could  not  take 
the  title  of  King  of  Spain.  After  the  service,  Garter  King-at-Arms,  attended  by  the 
heralds,  proclaimed  the  titles  of  their  Majesties  in  Latin,  French,  and  English,  as  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  France,  Ireland,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem.  Then  the  King  took  the 
Queen  by  the  hand  and  both  walked  under  the  same  canopy  to  the  episcopal  palace,  and 
very  glad  they  must  have  been  to  get  there,  for  the  ceremonial  in  the  cathedral  had  lasted 
no  less  than  four  hours.  At  the  state  banquet  which  followed,  Bishop  Gardiner  had  the 
honour  of  dining  at  the  royal  table.  The  feast  ended,  the  room  was  cleared  for  dancing,  but 
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by  nine  o'clock  at  night  the  King  and  Queen  had  retired  to  their  apartments  and  the  bull 
was  over. 

Within  a  week  after  their  marriage  the  royal  pair  removed  to  Windsor,  where,  early 
in  August,  a  grand  festival  of  the  Garter  was  held  in  honour  of  Philip's  instalment  as  a 
knight  of  the  order.  It  was  observed  that  Mary  herself  took  only  a  subordinate  part  in 
the  proceedings,  and  that  she  delegated  to  Philip  as  much  of  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
sovereignty  as  her  subjects  would  permit.  In  her  past  life  Mary  had  always  guided  her 
conduct  by  principle  rather  than  impulse,  and  from  the  moment  of  her  marriage  she 
appears  to  have  placed  her  duty  to  her  husband  before  that  which  she  owed  her  people. 
The  same  month  their  Majesties  removed  to  Bichmond,  whence  they  made  a  state  entry 
into  London.  As  the  citizens  had  been  taxed  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  triumphal  arches 
and  other  expensive  demonstrations  of  rejoicing  exhibited  for  the  royal  reception,  they 
were  much  pleased  at  the  sight  of  the  ninety-seven  chests  full  of  gold  which  Philip  had 
brought  over  with  him,  and  which  were  now  taken  to  the  Tower  to  be  coined. 

Mary  held  court  at  Whitehall  for  three  days  to  re.  eive  the  personal  congratulations  of 
the  nobility  on  her  marriage,  and  then  withdrew  with  her  husband  to  Hampton  Court, 
living  there'for  some  months  with  a  privacy  quite  foreign  to  the  custom  of  former  English 
sovereigns,  and  which  gave  general  offence.  It  was  noticed  that  Mary  could  hardly  suffer 
Philip  from  her  sight,  an  injudicious  line  of  conduct  to  adopt  towards  so  cold  and  indif- 
ferent a  bridegroom.  He  abated  nothing  of  the  haughtiness  of  his  manner,  was  difficult  of 
access,  no  one  being  permitted  to  approach  him  but  with  great  ceremony  and  having  first 
asked  an  audience,  which  created  considerable  disgust  in  the  English  nobility. 

This  autumn  Mary  was  reconciled  to  her  sister  Elizabeth.  It  has  been  said  that  Philip 
used  his  influence  for  the  princess,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  should  be  more  kindly 
disposed  towards  her  than  the  Queen,  who  had  been  as  a  mother  to  the  friendless  girl,  and 
had  already  given  many  proofs  of  the  constancy  of  her  affections.  Elizabeth,  too,  had 
so  far  conformed  to  her  sister's  will  as  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church.  She  was  brought  to  the  Queen  at  Hampton  Court,  and  still  protested 
her  innocence  of  all  thought  of  treason,  and  received  her  sister's  full  and  free  pardon, 
though  it  seems  doubtful  whether  Mary  quite  believed  all  she  said.  From  this  time 
forward  Elizabeth  suffered  no  personal  restraint,  and  at  the  Christmas  festivities  she 
resumed  her  place  at  court  as  heiress  apparent. 

Mary  had  restored  the  custom  of  holding  annual  Parliaments.  In  the  autumn  of  1554 
a  Bill  was  passed  reversing  the  attainder  of  Cardinal  Pole,  the  preliminary  step  to  his 
returning  to  England  as  the  Pope's  legate.  The  important  question  as  to  whether  the 
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supremacy  of  the  English.  Church  should  be  restored  to  the  Pope,  was  some  time  under 
discussion.  Mary  desired  that  the  Church  lands  acquired  by  the  laity  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  should  be  restored  to  their  original  purposes,  but  those  in  possession  of  them, 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  indignantly  refused  to  give  them  up,  many  affirming 
"  that  they  would  never  part  with  their  abbey  lands  whilst  they  could  wield  a  sword."  At 
the  same  time  they  made  but  small  opposition  to  giving  back  to  the  Pope  his  spiritual 
authority  in  the  country.  Mary  was  not  asking  of  others  what  she  would  not  do  herself ; 
much  of  the  Church  property  was  in  possession  of  the  crown,  and  all  of  this  she  devoted 
henceforth  to  charitable  purposes.  Cardinal  Pole  landed  in  England  at  the  end  of 
November,  and  received  a  very  warm  welcome  from  the  Queen  at  "Whitehall.  Philip 
received  him  at  the  principal  entrance,  and  Mary  herself  came  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  to 
meet  him.  A  tournament,  the  last  ever  held  in  England,  was  part  of  the  entertainment  in 
the  Cardinal's  honour.  He  met  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Whitehall, 
and  having  thanked  them  for  reversing  his  attainder,  exhorted  them  to  return  to  the 
Church  of  Eome,  promising  to  effect  the  reconciliation,  and  also  to  grant  them  absolution 
for  all  previous  errors.  This  meeting  was  held  at  Whitehall,  because  the  Queen  was  too 
ill  to  go  to  Westminster.  In  a  short  time  all  statutes  against  the  Pope  were  repealed,  the 
papal  supremacy  re-established,  and  the  order  of  spiritual  affairs  restored  exactly  as  pre- 
vious to  the  separation  from  Eome.  With  this  act  was  joined  another  fraught  with  even 
greater  mischief,  namely,  the  revival  of  the  sanguinary  statutes  against  the  Lollards,  and 
punishment  for  seditious  words  and  rumours ;  on  the  first  offence  the  culprit  was  liable  to 
the  pillory  and  the  loss  of  an  ear,  and  on  the  second  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

In  the  fourth  month  of  her  marriage  it  was  publicly  announced  that  the  Queen  believed 
herself  in  the  way  to  become  a  mother.  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  orders  given  for  prayers  tw 
be  offered  up  for  the  child's  preservation.  A  household  was  arranged  for  the  expected 
infant,  a  cradle  provided,  and  ambassadors  named  to  notify  its  birth  to  foreign  potentates. 
Nevertheless,  Mary  was  so  sickly  and  feeble  in  health  that  had  she  been  forty-nine  instead 
of  thirty-nine  on  her  marriage,  the  likelihood  of  her  bringing  an  heir  to  the  throne  could  not 
have  been  more  questioned.  It  was  strongly  suspected  that  the  report  of  her  condition 
was  spread  to  induce  her  people,  if  they  would  not  bestow  the  crown  on  Philip,  at  least  to 
appoint  him  regent  during  the  minority,  and  guardian  of  the  child,  if  a  male,  till  it 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  or,  if  a  female,  till  fifteen.  At  the  end  of  April  a  report  was 
circulated  that  Mary's  accouchement  might  be  daily  looked  for,  and  on  the  30th  of  the 
month  all  the  bells  of  London  were  rung  for  joy  of  her  delivery  of  a  son.  Te  Deum 
was  sung  at  St.  Paul's,  bonfires  were  lighted,  public  feastings  and  demonstrations  of 
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satisfaction  made  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  One  preacher  went  so  far  as  to  give  a 
particular  account  of  the  infant  prince,  whom  he  described  as  a  prodigy  of  beauty,  strength, 
and  goodness.  It  turned  out  that  the  rumour  was  utterly  devoid  of  truth,  and  although 
her  physicians,  desirous  to  please  her,  held  out  hopes  that  Mary  had  miscalculated  her 
time,  and  might  look  for  the  event  two  months  later,  few  if  any  were  imposed  upon,  and 
all  that  the  Queen  gained  was  a  promise  from  her  husband  that  he  would  not  leave  until 
she  was  confined.  Philip  was  vainly  trying  to  induce  the  English  to  make  war  on  France, 
or  to  grant  him  men  and  money  to  assist  his  father,  the  Emperor,  in  the  Low  Countries ; 
but  he  only  tarried  in  England  from  motives  of  policy  and  ambition,  for  it  was  evident 
to  all  that  he  was  anxious  to  leave  a  wife  whom  he  had  never  loved,  and  whose  doting 
affection  had  increased  till  it  became  a  source  of  positive  annoyance  to  him  and  a  misery 
to  her. 

Months  went  by,  and  the  hope  with  which  Mary  had  deceived  herself  became  more 
and  more  shadowy.  She  is  described  as  being  at  this  period  "  very  lean,  pale,  worn, 
and  splenetic,  sitting  on  the  ground  for  hours,  inconsolable  at  the  thought  of  her  husband's 
departure,  and  weeping  continually."  On  the  26th  of  August  Philip  bade  adieu  to  his 
wife  at  Whitehall  Palace,  with  a  promise  to  come  back  very  soon,  which  he  had  no 
intention  of  keeping.  Deep  must  have  been  the  sick  Queen's  mortification  when  she 
learned  that  the  King  had  parted  from  her  earlier  than  he  need  to  have  done,  and  had 
not  left  Dover  for  Calais  before  the  4th  of  September. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  year,  while  the  Queen  was  too  ill  to  attend  to  public 
business,  the  fiends  of  religious  persecution  were  let  loose  in  the  land.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning of  Mary's  reign  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  had  been  convened  at  Oxford  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  transubstantiation  and  other  points  of  difference  between  English  churchmen,  but 
it  was  soon  seen  that  this  was  really  a  snare  to  catch  those  who  avowed  Protestant  opinions. 
The  famous  prelates,  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  and 
Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  argued  boldly  and  eloquently  against  Doctors  Tresham,  Cale, 
Aglethorpe,  and  Pie,  and  by  way  of  reward  were  condemned  to  a  fiery  death  ;  but  execution 
of  the  sentence  was  stayed  till  later,  when  Bonner  and  Gardiner  did  much  as  they  pleased 
in  the  Queen's  name.  Among  the  first  to  suffer  martyrdom  under  the  revived  penal  laws 
was  Dr.  Eogers,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  at  Smithfield ;  Dr. 
Itowland  Taylor  met  the  same  terrible  fate  at  Hadley ;  Cadmaker,  Chancellor  of  the 
Church  at  Wells,  suffered  in  London ;  Bishop  Hooper  at  Gloucester,  and  Bishop  Farrer,  of 
St.  David's,  at  Carmarthen.  But  enough  of  the  sickening  catalogue.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  persons  suffered  death  by  fire  alone  during  this  reign,  and  multitudes  died  in 
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prison  of  torture  or  privation ;  the  most  fortunate  escaped  abroad  with  the  loss  of  all  they 
possessed. 

Mary  continued  a  great  invalid  throughout  the  year  1556.  She  spent  part  of  the 
summer  at  Croydon  Palace,  but  lived  in  such  retirement  that  it  was  often  a  matter  of 
speculation  in  the  country  whether  she  was  alive  or  dead.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  while 
suffering  acutely  from  the  prolonged  absence  of  her  husband,  and  his  utter  neglect,  the 
Queen  seemed  to  find  some  consolation  in  the  society  of  her  sister.  Elizabeth  stayed  with 
her  frequently,  and  the  Queen  paid  at  least  one  visit  to  Hatfield.  Mary  never  allowed 
herself  again  to  think  evil  of  the  Princess,  though  rumours  of  conspiracies  in  which  h«r 
name  was  mixed  up  were  frequently  circulated ;  and  Elizabeth's  indiscreet  conduct  in 
listening  to  fortune-tellers,  and  the  actual  plots  of  her  servants,  would  have  furnished  mate- 
rial for  distrust  to  a  more  suspicious  mind.  The  abdication  of  his  father  the  Emperor  fur- 
nished Philip  with  a  plausible  excuse  for  prolonging  his  stay  on  the  Continent ;  but  in  the 
spring  of  1557,  hoping  to  be  able  to  urge  England  to  war  with  France,  he  yielded  to 
Mary's  unceasing  entreaties  for  his  return.  The  Queen  met  him  at  Greenwich,  but  her 
happiness  on  beholding  her  husband  was  but  of  short  duration,  for  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine, 
his  fair  cousin,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  more  than  cousinly  affection,  arrived  in 
England,  and  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  unhappy  Queen  no  less  by  her  charms  than  by 
Philip's  evident  appreciation  of  them.  Nor  was  it  the  Duchess  alone  who  gave  Mary 
pain,  Philip  used  all  his  endeavours  to  tamper  with  the  honour  of  some  of  the  ladies  of  her 
court,  and  failing  in  his  efforts,  descended  to  low  intrigues,  which  were  generally  animad- 
verted, the  court  of  our  first  queen-regnant  being  noted  for  its  purity. 

Philip  did  not  stay  long  in  England  after  he  found  it  impossible  to  induce  the  Parlia- 
ment to  declare  war  with  France ;  Mary  was  well  enough  to  accompany  him  as  far  as 
Dover,  whence  he  set  sail  for  Flanders.  She  never  saw  him  again,  for  even  when  a  year 
later  Philip  heard  that  his  wife  was  dying  he  contented  himself  with  sending  her  a  message 
and  a  ring.  A  body  of  ten  thousand  English  joined  Philip's  army  under  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and  helped  to  win  the  brilliant  victory  of  St.  Quentin,  but  in  England  all  joy  in 
the  prowess  of  our  countrymen  was  quickly  swallowed  up  in  sorrow  and  shame  at  the  loss 
of  Calais,  which  the  Due  de  Guise,  hastening  from  Italy,  took  after  an  eight  days'  siege. 
This  town,  the  last  remnant  of  the  Continental  possessions  of  the  Plantagenets.  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  two  hundred  and  eleven  years.  The  loss  greatly  affected  Mary, 
who  had  relapsed  into  her  former  state  of  weakness  and  despondency  ;  she  declared  that  at 
her  death  the  word  "  Calais  "  would  be  found  engraven  on  her  heart. 

The  sick  Queen  was  also  worried  about  the  disposal  of  Elizabeth's  hand.     Philip  was 
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very  urgent  that  the  Princess  should  marry  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  hero  of  St.  Quentin, 
but  Mary  would  not  permit  any  coercion  to  be  used  in  the  affair,  saying  that  Elizabeth 
must  decide  so  momentous  a  question  herself,  but  she  seemed  well  pleased  that  her  sister 
should  not  wish  to  leave  the  country.  Perhaps  she  had  gained  wisdom  by  her  own  experi- 
ence of  the  danger  to  a  kingdom  when  its  queen  had  for  a  husband  one  whose  habits  and 
interests  were  wholly  at  variance  with  her  own.  Still,  such  was  Mary's  infatuation  for  Philip, 
or  her  idea  of  wifely  duty,  that  she  would  gladly  have  made  him  her  successor,  had  she 
believed  that  her  subjects  would  have  acquiesced  in  such  a  measure,  and  it  was  only  just 
before  her  death  that  the  Queen  recognised  Elizabeth  as  heiress  to  the  crown.  Perhaps  no 
act  of  her  reign  afforded  such  general  satisfaction  as  this  last.  At  the  same  time  Mary  sent 
the  princess  all  her  jewellery  (except  some  very  costly  diamonds  which  she  had  received 
from  Philip  or  his  father,  and  now  returned  to  him  as  souvenirs),  enjoining  her  to  pay  all 
her  debts  and  to  keep  religion  as  she  found  it.  From  this  time  all  anxious  to  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  royal  favour  nocked  round  Elizabeth,  who  in  after  years  remembered  with  pity 
and  horror  her  sister's  deserted  condition.  But  Mary  was  too  ill,  we  may  hope,  to  notice 
the  outside  world,  and  her  personal  attendants  were  far  too  devoted  to  their  kind  mistress 
to  allow  her  to  lack  any  personal  attention. 

Unusually  wet  seasons  had  prevailed  in  England  during  the  Queen's  reign,  and  as 
most  of  the  royal  residences  were  situated  in  low-lying  neighbourhoods  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  Mary,  already  weakened  by  disease,  fell  a  prey  to  the  ague  and  intermittent  fever 
then  prevalent  throughout  England,  and  which,  as  quinine  was  not  yet  introduced,  often 
proved  fatal.  Cardinal  Pole,  who  since  the  death  of  Gardiner  had  held  the  office  of  Pri- 
mate, was  lying  ill  of  the  same  complaint,  and  friendly  messages  were  frequently  inter- 
changed by  the  minister  and  his  royal  cousin.  He  survived  her  only  two  days. 

Mary  died  at  St.  James's  Palace  on  the  17th  of  November,  1558,  after  receiving  the 
last  rites  of  that  Church  in  support  of  which  her  name  had  been  used  to  sanction  so  many 
cruelties.  Hers  was  the  last  royal  funeral  in  England  conducted  according  to  the  elaborate 
Koman  Catholic  ceremonial.  Her  body  was  embalmed,  and  lay  in  state  for  nearly  a  month 
in  St.  James's  Chapel  before  its  removal  to  "Westminster  Abbey.  Her  ladies  and  numerous 
monks  kept  the  usual  watches,  mourning  in  all  sincerity  the  coming  downfall  of  their 
Church  as  well  as  the  death  of  their  sovereign  lady.  By  her  special  desire  she  was  buried 
in  the  habit  of  a  poor  nun  rather  than  in  the  royal  robes.  In  the  funeral  procession  an 
effigy  of  the  late  Queen,  elaborately  dressed,  occupied  a  chair  in  the  car  containing  the 
coffin.  Helmet,  sword,  and  other  armour  were  carried  before  the  hearse,  as  though  the  late 
sovereign  had  been  a  king.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  preached  an  affecting  funeral 
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sermon  in  the  Abbey,  but  the  solemn  service  was  concluded  amidst  disgraceful  disorder,  for 
the  multitudes  of  spectators,  eager  for  souvenirs  of  the  occasion,  tore  down  all  they  could 
reach  of  the  hangings  and  drapery  in  the  sacred  building.  No  monument  was  erected  to 
Mary  I.,  but  a  small  black  tablet  on  the  north  side  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  marks  the  spot 
where  her  remains  repose,  by  the  side  of  the  body  of  her  sister  Elizabeth. 

A  careful  examination  of  historical  facts  has  brought  to  light  no  evidence  of  the  blood- 
thirsty disposition  popularly  attributed  to  this  quecn3  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  beneficent 
shrinking  from  injustice  and  inhumanity.  She  may  truly  be  pitied  as  the  victim  of 
adverse  circumstances,  not  only  in  matters  of  state  and  religion  but  in  domestic  life.  Even 
the  Protestant  historian,  Fuller,  says  of  her  :  "  Mary  had  been  a  worthy  princess  if  as  little 
cruelty  had  been  done  under  her  as  by  her." 
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VI. 
ELIZABETH,   QUEEN-REGNANT. 

rriHE  illustrious  Elizabeth,  whose  long  reign  marks  a  brilliant  epoch  in  her  country's 
history,  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  born  at  Greenwich 
Palace  on  the  7th  of  September,  1533.  Her  father,  though  he  had  confidently  expected  a 
son,  caused  the  royal  infant  to  be  treated  with  every  honour,  recognised  as  heiress  to  the 
throne,  and  created  Princess  of  "Wales.  When  three  days  old  she  was  carried  with  much 
ceremony,  and  surrounded  by  her  mother's  relations,  to  the  adjacent  church  of  the  Grey 
Friars  to  be  christened  by  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  her  great- 
grandmother,  held  the  babe  at  the  font,  the  other  sponsors  being  the  Marchioness  of 
Dorset,  and  Cranmer,  the  Primate.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London,  by  the 
King's  command,  attended  the  baptism,  and  were  entertained  with  right  good  cheer  before 
they  returned  in  their  barges  to  the  city.  A  separate  establishment  was  maintained  for 
the  Princess,  headed  by  the  worthy  Lady  Margaret  Bryan,  who  had  already  occupied  the 
post  of  governess  to  Henry's  elder  daughter.  This  lady  appears  to  have  discharged  her 
duties  most  conscientiously  and  lovingly,  taking  great  pains  with  the  manners  of  her  royal 
charge,  restricting  her  diet  and  preventing  those  around  from  over-indulging  her. 

Elizabeth  was  only  three  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  mother's  tragic  death.  She  was 
then  residing  at  Hunsdon,  an  estate  belonging  to  the  Boleyn  family,  and  Mary,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  her  own  household,  lived  under  the  same  roof.  The  kindness  which 
Elizabeth  received  from  her  elder  sister  has  already  been  mentioned ;  both  were  now  treated 
as  the  King's  illegitimate  children,  but  the  innocent  little  one  was  too  young  as  yet  to  feel 
the  degradation,  and  probably  benefited  rather  than  otherwise  by  the  loss  of  luxury  and 
grandeur,  even  though  at  one  time  Lady  Bryan  was  so  ill  supplied  with  funds  for  her 
maintenance  that  she  wrote  to  Cromwell  complaining  that  the  King's  daughter  was 
sorely  in  want  of  new  clothes. 

The  first  time  Elizabeth  appeared  at  court  after  her  mother's  death  was  at  the  christening 
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of  her  half-brother,  Edward  VI.,  when,  perched  in  the  arms  of  a  nobleman,  she  carried 
the  chrisom  to  the  font ;  but  when  the  procession  left  the  chapel  she  walked  by  herself, 
or  rather  on  her  own  little  feet,  with  Mary  guiding  her  by  the  hand  and  Lady  Herbert 
supporting  her  train ;  for  she  had  a  train  to  her  dress,  though  she  was  only  just  four  years 
old.  A  touching  sight  it  must  have  been  to  see  the  pretty  little  daughter  of  the  murdered 
Anne  Boleyn,  all  unconscious  of  her  wrongs,  kneel  before  her  selfish  father  and  her  dying 
step- mother,  Queen  Jane,  to  receive  a  share  of  the  parental  blessing. 

Elizabeth  is  described  as  a  most  engaging  child,  inheriting  not  only  her  mother's 
beauty  and  cleverness,  but  also  her  sprightliness  and  wit.  At  a  very  early  age  she  possessed 
the  art  of  attracting  the  regard  of  others.  Henry,  who  loved  children,  could  not  but  be 
pleased  with  the  little  maid,  and  showed  her  far  more  favour  than  he  thought  fit  to  extend 
to  her  sister.  She  was  permitted  to  be  the  playfellow  of  his  much-prized  heir.  As  a  con- 
temporary writer  puts  it,  "being  well  trained  and  gently  nurtured  herself,  and  four  years 
older  than  the  Prince,  she  was  better  able  to  teach  and  direct  him  even  from  the  first  of  his 
speech  and  understanding."  Thus  from  his  very  cradle  dates  the  strong  affection  which 
ever  continued  between  the  brother  and  sister.  When  Edward  was  old  enough  for  lessons 
Elizabeth  was  still  his  companion,  and  both  loved  learning  so  well  that  they  would  wake 
early  in  the  morning  and  call  for  their  books.  With  pleasure  they  performed  their  religious 
exercises  and  studied  the  Scriptures  every  morning,  after  which  "  they  were  instructed 
in  languages  and  science,  or  moral  learning,  collected  out  of  such  authors  as  did  best 
conduce  to  the  instruction  of  princes  ;  and  when  he  was  at  his  more  active  exercises  in  the 
open  air  she  betook  herself  to  the  lute  or  viol,  and  when  wearied  with  that  employed  her 
time  in  needlework."  So  early  did  Elizabeth  learn  to  sew,  that  on  Edward's  second  birth- 
day, and  when  she  herself  was  six  years  of  age  she  gave  him,  as  a  present,  a  little  shirt 
made  by  herself. 

Elizabeth  seems  to  have  won  many  hearts.  Anne  of  Cleves  took  such  a  fancy  to  her 
that  on  her  divorce  she  requested  Henry  to  allow  her  sometimes  to  see  the  little  one,  and 
she  was  heard  to  say  "  that  to  have  had  that  young  Princess  for  her  daughter  would  have 
been  a  greater  happiness  to  her  than  being  Queen."  And  Elizabeth  herself  was  fond  of  the 
kindly  placid  German  lady,  for  when  brought  to  court  by  order  of  her  third  step-mother, 
Katherine  Howard,  she  begged  her  father  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Elizabeth  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  Henry 
with  Katherine  Parr,  and  that  that  lady  was  extremely  kind  and  motherly  to  all  the  King's 
children.  Soon  after  the  wedding  the  Princess  angered  her  father  in  some  manner  not 
explained  in  history ;  she  was  forbidden  even  to  write  to  him,  but  a  letter  of  hers  addressed 
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to  Katherine  Parr  shows  that  she  counts  on  the  Queen's  influence  to  restore  her  to  favour. 
The  original  of  this  letter  may  be  seen  in  the  Bcdleian  Library  ;  it  is  in  Italian,  and  is  a 
remarkably  good  specimen  of  composition  for  a  girl  of  twelve  years  old.  The  handwriting, 
for  which  she  was  afterwards  noted,  is  already  formed  and  very  beautiful.  The  Princess 
was  soon  afterwards  forgiven  by  the  King. 

Elizabeth  was  living  at  Hatfield  with  Prince  Edward  during  the  last  illness  of  King 
Henry.  They  continued  to  study  together  till  January,  1547,  when  Edward  was  called  to 
occupy  his  father's  throne,  and  his  sister,  by  order  of  the  Council,  placed  under  the  care  of 
Queen  Katherine  Parr.  King  Edward  continued  for  some  time  to  carry  on  a  correspon- 
dence with  his  "sweetest  sister  Temperance,"  as  he  called  her;  but  after  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  the  loving  brother  was  seldom  allowed  to  see  his  dear  playfellow,  and  all  free- 
dom of  intercourse  between  them  ceased,  it  being  to  the  interest  of  the  little  king's  Seymour 
relations  to  discourage  his  intimacy  with  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

Although  Elizabeth  was  scarcely  fourteen  at  the  time  of  King  Henry's  death,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  handsome,  crafty  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  made  her  an  offer  of 
marriage  before  renewing  his  suit  to  Katherine  Parr.  It  seems  that  Seymour  had  pre- 
viously paid  the  Princess  attentions,  and  after  events  prove  that  she  had  a  decided  liking 
for  him ;  but,  as  was  natural  enough,  she  rejected  his  addresses  as  unreasonable  at  the 
moment  when  she  had  just  lost  a  father,  and  pleaded  that  "  she  had  neither  years  nor 
inclination  to  think  of  matrimony  at  present."  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Council  of  Eegency  heard  of  Seymour's  ambitious  design,  and  induced  him  to  abandon  it. 

Deprived  at  an  early  age  of  both  parents,  and  left  without  any  natural  protector, 
Elizabeth  was  called  upon  to  think  for  herself  and  regulate  her  own  conduct  on  all  impor- 
tant points  at  a  time  of  life  when  most  young  ladies  are  still  in  the  schoolroom.  If  early 
acquired  habits  of  self-reliance  helped  to  strengthen  and  develop  the  masculine  side  of  this 
remarkable  woman's  character,  and  enabled  her  to  fill  with  greater  wisdom,  her  destined 
office  as  Queen-regnant  of  England,  yet  on  the  other  hand  the  want  of  suitable  guidance, 
support,  and  restraint  in  girlhood  will  account  for  many  of  those  follies  and  vanities  for 
which  as  a  woman  she  has  been  justly  condemned. 

Katherine  Parr,  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  the  young  Princess  was  confided,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  discreet  lady,  and  is  said  to  have  counselled  her  charge  against 
accepting  Seymour ;  but  what  a  clever,  precocious  girl  like  Elizabeth  must  have  thought 
when  her  step-mother  herself  clandestinely  married  the  very  same  man  a  few  days  later,  it  is 
not  hard  to  imagine.  Too  acute  not  to  have  known  what  was  passing  in  the  household,  and 
all  about  Seymour's  nocturnal  visits  to  Chelsea,  if  Katherine  had  not  taken  the  Princess 
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into  her  confidence  she  would  never  have  been  able  to  preserve,  as  she  did,  the  secret  of  her 
clandestine  wedding.  "When  at  length  the  matter  became  public,  Princess  Mary,  offended 
at  her  step-mother's  indecorous  marriage,  was  horrified  at  the  idea  of  her  young  sister 
remaining  longer  under  the  Queen's  roof,  and  wrote  offering  that  Elizabeth  should  come  and 
share  her  home ;  but  the  Princess  appears  to  have  disliked  the  idea  of  living  with  her 
grave  and  invalid  sister,  and  replied  that  "  the  Queen  had  shown  her  so  much  kindness  that 
she  could  not  withdraw  herself  from  her  protection  without  appearing  ungrateful."  Thus  the 
decision  was  left  with  the  young  lady  herself,  though  she  was  still  nominally  under  the  care 
of  her  governess,  Mrs.  Kate  Ashley.  Mary,  whatever  she  might  think,  had  no  power  over 
her  sister.  Probably  Katherine  Parr  clung  to  this  last  remnant  of  her  authority  over  the 
late  King's  children,  and  made  her  home  as  pleasant  as  possible  to  Elizabeth.  No  other 
explanation  can  be  given  why  a  woman  of  Katherine's  prudence  and  experience  did  not  do 
at  once  what  she  was  obliged  to  do  later — that  is,  remove  from  her  house  a  young  and 
attractive  girl  whom  she  knew  her  husband  had  been  anxious  to  make  his  wife.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  when  Katherine  was  in  delicate  health,  Admiral  Seymour  amused 
himself  romping  with  the  Princess  in  a  manner  quite  indecorous  for  a  girl  too  grown  up 
to  be  considered  a  child  ;  and  even  if,  as  he  said,  he  meant  no  harm,  such  conduct  gave 
rise  to  scandal.  The  Dowager  Queen  seems  to  have  been  forbearing  towards  Elizabeth. 
By  this  time  the  poor  lady  had  found  out  that  the  pleasing,  handsome  man  whom  she  had 
loved  even  before  her  marriage  with  the  late  King,  was  licentious  and  unprincipled, 
and  had  sought  her  hand  only  because  of  her  wealth  and  station.  She  was  naturally 
jealous  and  mortified  by  her  husband's  behaviour,  and  sent  Elizabeth  away,  but  they 
parted  on  good  terms  and  continued  to  correspond  affectionately  by  letter. 

The  Princess,  with  her  governess,  Mrs.  Kate  Ashley,  Thomas  Parry,  her  household 
officer,  and  the  rest  of  her  dependants,  removed  first  to  Cheston  and  later  to  Hatfield. 
Elizabeth,  though  under  the  direction  of  the  Council,  possessed  a  sufficient  income  to 
keep  up  a  separate  establishment,  for  her  father,  in  his  will,  had  left  £3,000  a  year 
for  her  till  she  should  marry,  when  she  would  receive  £10,000  as  her  portion.  In 
August,  1548,  Lord  Admiral  Seymour  lost  his  wife,  and  very  shortly  after  he  renewed  his 
addresses  to  Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Ashley,  to  whom  Elizabeth  was  fondly  attached,  urged  her 
charge  to  accept  him,  and  contrived  the  secret  interviews  which  took  place  between  them, 
and  before  Christmas  it  was  bruited  that  Elizabeth  would  certainly  marry  the  Admiral ; 
other  and  more  grave  reports  concerning  her  got  abroad,  and  Lady  Somerset,  the  wife 
of  the  Protector,  wrote  to  Mrs.  Ashley  reproving  her  "  Because  she  had  permitted  my 
Lady  Elizabeth's  grace  to  go  one  night  on  the  Thames  in  a  barge,  and  other  light  parts," 
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and  implying  that  she  was  unworthy  to  have  the  care  of  a  king's  daughter.  Elizabeth  gave 
further  cause  for  scandal  by  accepting  the  loan  of  Seymour's  town  house  for  the  Christmas 
festivities,  and  allowing  him  to  visit  her  there.  By  the  middle  of  January  Seymour  was 
lodged  in  the  Tower  prison,  charged  with  attempting  to  usurp  the  Regency  and  marry  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  without  the  consent  of  the  Council.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  question  how 
far  Elizabeth  was  implicated  in  his  treason.  She  was  not  herself  imprisoned  but  detained  at 
her  house  at  Hatfield,  while  Mrs.  Ashley  and  Parry  and  other  officers  of  her  household  were 
arrested  and  closely  questioned.  Sir  Robert  Tyrwhitt  was  sent  by  the  Council  to  take 
charge  of  the  Princess  and  to  induce  her  to  make  a  confession,  but  he  had  to  report  to  his 
employers  that  Elizabeth  gave  him  very  cautious  answers ;  and  though  she  freely  owned  that 
she  would  have  become  the  wife  of  Seymour  if  the  Council  gave  consent,  yet  she  carefully 
refrained  from  making  any  statements  compromising  to  either  the  Admiral,  Mrs.  Ashley,  or 
Parry.  She  was  extremely  indignant  when  Lady  Tyrwhitt  came  to  Hatfield  in  the  character 
of  "  lady  mistress,"  and  for  a  time  declared  she  would  have  no  mistress  but  Kate  Ashley. 
However,  a  mutual  love  for  learning  and  similarity  of  religious  views  gradually  formed  a 
bond  between  them,  and  after  a  time  Lady  Tyrwhitt  succeeded  in  winning  her  affection  and 
esteem.  For  some  months  Elizabeth  must  have  been  very  unhappy.  Those  of  her  household 
whom  she  most  loved  and  valued  had  been  replaced  by  strangers,  and  the  execution  of 
Seymour,  which  took  place  in  March,  caused  her  so  much  grief  that  she  fretted  herself  into 
a  serious  illness.  There  is  no  doubt  she  entertained  a  true  affection  for  this  handsome  and 
fascinating  but  worthless  man,  and  the  connection  with  him,  especially  at  her  tender  age  and 
in  her  unprotected  position,  was  most  unfortunate.  It  not  only  caused  her  pain  and  sorrow, 
but  tarnished  her  maiden  honour  and  good  fame. 

During  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YL,  Elizabeth  lived  in  retirement,  devoting 
herself  to  her  studies  under  the  learned  Eoger  Ascham  and  others.  She  acquired  languages 
with  remarkable  facility,  spoke  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  with  fluency,  and  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.  She  was  skilled  in  music,  but  had  not  the  same  love  for  it 
as  her  sister  Mary.  History  she  read  with  diligence ;  it  was  her  favourite  subject,  and 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  one  destined  to  occupy  a  throne.  It  is  strange  to  read 
that  our  heroine,  whose  inordinate  love  of  fine  clothes  afterwards  became  notorious, 
at  this  period  of  her  life  affected  the  utmost  simplicity  of  attire.  In  this,  as  in 
almost  every  subsequent  action  of  her  life,  Elizabeth  studied  effect.  By  sobriety  of 
conduct  and  a  demure  dress  and  demeanour  she  would  induce  the  world  to  forget 
her  former  improprieties.  Her  simply-made  garments  were  a  badge  of  the  Protestant 
party  to  which  she  naturally  belonged,  and  withal  not  unbecoming.  A  handsome 
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girl   of    tall   and   shapely   figure  could   afford  to   dispense   with    jewellery   and   costly 
materials. 

"With  the  overthrow  of  the  Somerset  regency  Elizabeth  appears  to  have  had  nothing  to 
do,  and  being  in  no  position  to  oppose  the  action  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  when  on 
the  death  of  Edward  he  placed  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  she  feigned  illness ;  but 
when  the  popular  voice  declared  for  Mary,  Elizabeth  quickly  recovered  and  rode  out  to 
welcome  her  sister  as  she  approached  the  metropolis.  When  the  new  Queen  entered 
London,  Elizabeth  rode  by  her  side,  and  for  a  time  always  appeared  with  Mary  on  every 
public  occasion.  Still,  even  before  the  coronation,  their  difference  of  opinion  on  Church 
matters  almost  caused  a  rupture  between  the  sisters.  "When  urged  to  attend  mass,  Elizabeth 
refused  on  the  plea  that  all  the  religious  teaching  she  had  ever  received  had  been  from 
divines  of  the  Eeformed  faith,  but  she  expressed  her  willingness  to  listen  to  the  arguments 
of  a  learned  doctor,  whom  she  begged  the  Queen  to  select  as  her  instructor.  To  this  politic 
reply  Mary  could  raise  no  objection,  and  Elizabeth  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  vexed 
question  set  aside  for  the  present,  and  in  the  interval  figured  at  the  coronation  as  heiress- 
presumptive.  "With  Anne  of  Cleves  she  drove  in  a  handsome  chariot  drawn  by  six  horses 
immediately  behind  the  Queen's  litter,  and  had  the  honour  of  sitting  next  the  Queen  at  the 
subsequent  banquet.  But  the  friends  or  enemies  of  both  were  not  long  in  bringing  dissen- 
sion between  the  royal  sisters.  So  soon  as  Mary  began  to  forfeit  the  goodwill  of  the 
Protestant  portion  of  her  subjects,  the  Catholic  party  made  the  Queen  suspicious  of  her 
sister  by  suggesting  that  she  was  concerned  in  plots  against  her  government  and  life. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  and  all  in  the  interests  of  Philip  of  Spain  looked  on  Elizabeth  as  a 
bar  between  him  and  the  English  throne,  in  the  event  of  his  marrying  Mary  ;  and  Henry  IT. 
of  France,  looking  forward  to  the  union  of  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles  under  the  rule  of 
his  son,  pretended  through  his  ambassador  to  sympathise  with  the  Princess  and  to  persuade 
her  to  take  refuge  in  his  country,  having  all  the  time  a  secret  intention  of  getting  her  out 
of  the  way  to  make  room, — when  the  feeble  life  of  the  present  Queen  should  have  run  its 
course, — for  the  accession  of  the  next  heiress,  Mary,  the  young  Queen  of  Scots,  the  wife  of 
the  Dauphin.  Letters  in  cypher,  passing  between  Henry  II.  and  the  Princess,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mary's  spies,  but  nothing  could  be  proved  against  her. 

Far  more  serious  was  the  employment  of  Elizabeth's  name  in  the  "Wyatt  rebellion.  It 
was  known  to  the  Queen  that  Elizabeth  had  been  invited  by  the  insurgents  to  remove  from 
Ashbridge,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  she  was  now  living  with  all  the  state  befitting  a 
king's  daughter,  and  go  to  her  house  at  Donnington,  which  was  situated  near  the  head- 
quarters of  the  rebels.  Accordingly  a  message  was  sent  to  the  Princess  desiring  her  to 
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repair  without  delay  to  the  Queen  at  Whitehall  Palace,  and  promising  her  a  kindly  welcome 
at  court.  Elizabeth  was  unwell  at  the  time,  and  made  her  illness  a  plea  for  delaying  com- 
pliance with  the  Queen's  wishes.  Meanwhile,  in  Devonshire,  the  rising  in  favour  of  Courtney 
proposed  to  marry  him  to  Elizabeth  and  make  her  Queen.  Wyatt  was  taken  prisoner  while 
his  party,  having  entered  London,  were  fighting  under  the  very  walls  of  Mary's  palace, 
and  to  excuse  his  own  part  in  the  rebellion,  denounced  Courtney  and  Elizabeth  as  the 
originators  of  it.  All  this  was  enough  to  make  Mary  doubtful  of  her  sister's  loyalty. 
She  seems  to  have  desired  not  to  treat  the  Princess  with  undue  severity,  so  she  sent  two  of 
her  own  physicians  to  attend  Elizabeth  during  the  journey,  together  with  three  lords  of 
the  Council  with  an  armed  guard,  empowered  to  insist  on  the  carrying  out  of  the  Queen's 
orders.  One  of  these  was  Lord  William  Howard,  an  elderly  man,  who  was  not  only  her 
kinsman  but  a  trusted  friend.  Accordingly,  by  very  easy  stages,  the  Princess  was  brought 
to  London.  The  utmost  sympathy  for  her  was  displayed  by  the  people  of  the  towns  and 
villages  through  which  she  passed.  She  entered  the  capital  in  an  open  litter,  dressed  in 
white  and  looking  pale  and  ill,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard.  Her  forlorn  condition 
called  forth  the  pity  of  all  who  saw  her,  and  the  Princess  herself  had  good  cause  for  alarm  : 
that  very  morning  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  had  died  on  the  scaffold,  and  it  was  only  a  few  days 
since  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  had  met  with  a  similar  fate.  At  Whitehall  the 
rooms  assigned  to  the  Princess  were  unsuitable  to  her  dignity,  and  Mary  had  by  this  time 
heard  so  much  against  her  sister  that  she  refused  to  give  her  an  audience,  and  continued  to 
treat  her  as  a  prisoner.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  Gardiner  and  nine  others  of  the  Council 
came  and  charged  her  with  treasonable  conspiracy.  She  firmly  denied  the  accusation,  but 
displayed  considerable  alarm  when  told  she  must  go  to  the  Tower.  All  her  attendants  were 
dismissed  save  her  gentleman-usher,  three  ladies,  and  two  grooms  of  the  chamber ;  a  strong 
guard  was  placed  in  the  rooms  adjoining  hers,  and  two  hundred  men  occupied  the  garden, 
precautions  which  show  that  the  Queen  or  the  Council  feared  that  an  attempt  at  her  rescue 
would  be  made.  Elizabeth  herself  probably  had  some  such  hope,  for  the  next  day,  when 
two  councillors  came  to  conduct  her  to  the  Tower,  she  prevailed  on  them  to  delay  while  she 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  and  by  the  time  it  was  finished  the  tide  had  passed  and  it  was 
too  late  to  shoot  the  bridge  that  day.  However,  on  the  morrow,  Palm  Sunday,  the  transfer 
was  effected.  As  the  Princess  was  taken  through  the  palace  gardens  she  cast  her  eyes 
towards  the  windows,  hoping  to  see  some  pitying  face.  No  one  was  looking  out,  so  she 
sighed  deeply  and  said,  "  I  marvel  what  the  nobility  mean,  to  suffer  me,  a  princess,  to  be 
let  into  captivity,  the  Lord  knows  whither,  for  myself  do  not."  To  attract  as  little  notice 
as  possible,  the  barge  with  Elizabeth  on  board  went  down  the  river  during  the  time  of 
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morning  service ;  but  now  it  was  too  early  for  the  tide,  and  in  the  race  of  water  at  the 
bridge  the  bargemen  lost  control  of  the  boat,  the  stern  struck  the  ground,  and  all  on  board 
were  in  danger  of  drowning.  The  Princess  was  landed  at  the  nearest  stairs,  but  not 
without  getting  her  feet  wet,  but  this  she  minded  much  less  than  being  forced  to  enter  the 
Tower  by  the  ill-omened  Traitors'  Gate ;  inside  a  number  of  men,  wardens  and  others, 
presented  themselves  to  guard  her,  and  many  knelt  down  as  she  passed  and  prayed  God 
to  preserve  her,  for  which  expression  of  sympathy  they  were  severely  rebuked. 

In  the  Tower,  Elizabeth  remained  a  close  prisoner  cut  off  from  every  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world.  She  was  again  examined  by  Gardiner  and  others 
but  nothing  could  be  proved  against  her,  and  the  Queen  would  not  hear  of  her  being 
brought  to  trial ;  yet  even  after  "Wyatt  on  the  scaffold  had  retracted  all  he  had  formerly 
said  to  incriminate  her,  and  Courtenay,  while  making  many  admissions  implicating  others, 
declared  her  innocent,  she  was  still  kept  shut  up  in  prison.  After  several  weeks  her 
health  was  so  visibly  affected  by  the  confinement  that  she  obtained  permission  to  walk  in 
a  small  garden ;  but  this  only  in  company  with  a  keeper,  and  while  she  remained  there 
no  other  prisoner  was  allowed  even  to  look  into  it.  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  exercised  a 
marvellous  influence  over  those  about  her.  There  was  a  certain  fascination  about  the 
person  of  the  young  Princess  which  few  could  resist ;  all  her  attendants  grew  fond  of  her, 
and  children  especially  felt  the  charm.  "While  in  prison  the  son  of  one  of  the  soldiers,  a 
little  boy  of  five  years  old,  used  to  bring  Elizabeth  flowers,  and  she  found  amusement  in 
listening  to  his  innocent  prattle.  This  circumstance  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Council, 
and  the  child  was  actually  brought  up  and  questioned  because  it  was  suspected  that 
through  him  some  kind  of  correspondence  was  carried  on  between  Her  Grace  and  Lord 
Courtenay,  whose  prison  lodging  was  close  by.  Neither  bribes  nor  threats  could  make 
the  child  tell  anything,  probably  because  there  was  nothing  to  reveal,  so  his  father  was 
commanded  not  to  let  him  go  near  the  Princess  again.  However,  the  boy  managed  once 
more  to  steal  to  the  garden  door ;  finding  it  locked,  he  peeped  through  a  chink  and  called 
out  to  her,  "  Mistress,  I  can  bring  you  no  more  flowers  now." 

About  this  time,  the  Queen  being  laid  aside  by  illness,  a  warrant  was  issued  by  the 
Council  for  the  execution  of  Elizabeth ;  fortunately  for  her  Sir  John  Bridges,  the  honest 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  felt  convinced  that  the  Queen  had  not  sanctioned  it,  and  courage- 
ously hastened  to  her  to  inquire  the  truth.  His  surmises  were  correct ;  Mary,  on  seeing  the 
warrant,  expressed  as  much  surprise  as  displeasure  and  immediately  countermanded  it. 
To  protect  her  sister  from  further  molestation  by  the  Council,  Mary  now  sent  Sir  Henry 
Bedingfield,  a  knight  on  whom  she  could  thoroughly  rely,  to  take  charge  of  Elizabeth. 
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At  his  coming  the  poor  prisoner  was  still  under  fear  of  death,  for  when  she  saw  the 
hundred  guardsmen  by  whom  he  was  accompanied  she  asked  in  terror,  "Whether  the 
scaffold  whereon  Lady  Jane  Gray  had  suffered  was  still  standing,  or  whether  Sir  Henry 
(who  appears  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  her)  made  any  conscience  of  murder  if  hers  was 
committed  to  his  charge  ?  " 

Her  fears  had  not  subsided  when,  at  the  close  of  May,  she  was  removed  from  the 
Tower  on  her  route  to  Woodstock  under  the  charge  of  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield  and  Lord 
Tame.  At  Eichmond  a  number  of  her  former  servants  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  barge, 
hoping  to  re-enter  her  household.  Since  she  was  not  allowed  to  engage  any  of  them, 
Elizabeth  thought  this  journey  was  only  a  preparatory  step  to  her  death ;  she  earnestly 
entreated  them  to  pray  for  her,  saying,  "  This  night  I  think  I  must  die."  Her  gentleman 
usher  hastened  to  Lord  Tame,  and  implored  him  to  say  whether  his  mistress  stood  in 
danger  of  death  that  night?  "May  God  forbid,"  replied  Lord  Tame,  "that  any  such 
wickedness  should  be  wrought,  which  rather  than  it  should,  I  and  my  men  will  die  at 
her  feet."  It  must  have  been  a  touching  sight  to  see  the  disconsolate  servants  lingering 
next  morning  on  the  banks  of  the  river  to  catch  what,  in  spite  of  Lord  Tame's  assurance, 
many  of  them  believed  to  be  a  last  look  of  their  beloved  mistress. 

As  she  proceeded  towards  Woodstock  the  people,  with  prayers  and  tears,  pressed  to 
meet  her ;  others  offered  cakes  and  other  simple  refreshment,  and  so  many  brought 
flowers  that  at  last  she  was  obliged  to  refuse  any  more.  At  one  place  the  village  bells 
pealed  out  a  welcome,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  "  her  gaoler,"  as  Elizabeth  called  Sir  Henry. 
He  quickly  silenced  the  bells,  put  the  ringers  in  the  stocks,  calling  them  traitors  and  rebels 
against  the  Queen  and  her  laws. 

Arrived  at  Woodstock  her  personal  liberty  was  little  increased,  nor  were  her  fears 
diminished.  She  was  confined  to  certain  apartments  and  strongly  guarded  by  soldiers  day 
and  night — a  precaution  probably  taken  to  secure  her  safety,  but  Elizabeth  thought 
otherwise.  She  did  not  know  that  the  Queen  was  really  employing  these  harsh  but 
necessary  measures  to  protect  her  against  the  plottings  of  enemies  at  home  and  abroad,  for 
as  we  have  seen,  some  members  of  the  Privy  Council  were  eager  for  her  death,  and  it  was 
to  the  interest  of  both  the  King  of  France  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  get  rid — by  fair 
means  or  foul — of  this  popular  Protestant  Princess.  Though  allowed  to  walk  in  the  pleasant 
gardens  of  Woodstock,  they  were  secured  by  so  many  locks  that  Elizabeth  could  never 
forget  her  melancholy  position.  It  was  known  that  emissaries  of  the  Council  hovered  in 
the  neighbourhood  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  obtain  access  to  the  captive,  but 
Bedingfield  proved  too  vigilant  a  guardian  for  any  of  them. 
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The  health,  of  the  Princess  suffered  considerably  from  the  prolonged  anxiety  and 
confinement ;  the  strain  was  almost  too  much  for  so  young  a  woman  even  with  her  strong 
mind  and  haughty  spirit.  At  times  she  almost  gave  way  to  despair,  and  it  is  easy  to  give 
credence  to  the  popular  story  of  Elizabeth  looking  out  of  her  windows  and  envying  the  lot 
of  the  mirthful  milkmaid  who  sang  at  her  work  below.  A  fire,  either  designed  or  accidental, 
which  one  day  broke  out  between  the  boards  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room  immediately  below 
the  Princess's  sleeping  chamber,  gave  her  a  terrible  fright,  but  it  was  fortunately  extinguished 
before  much  harm  was  done.  In  spite  of  the  rigour  of  her  confinement,  Elizabeth  managed 
to  send  pecuniary  help  to  the  Protestant  bishops  Eidley  and  Cranmer,  who  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Princess  were  lying  under  sentence  of  death  at  Oxford. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  15-54  Elizabeth's  position  remained  unchanged,  but 
towards  the  end  of  August  she  seems  to  have  conformed  to  the  Eoman  Church,  taking  the 
sacrament  according  to  its  rites  and  consenting  to  hear  the  services  in  Latin.  This  paved 
the  way  for  a  reconciliation  between  the  sisters  :  Elizabeth  was  allowed  pen  and  ink  and 
Mary  received  her  letters.  The  Queen  sent  her  own  physicians  to  prescribe  for  the  captive, 
as  she  was  still  far  from  well  and  refused  to  consult  strangers,  as  she  termed  the  Oxford 
doctors.  Mary  was  now  married  to  Philip  of  Spain,  who  from  the  time  of  his  first  arrival 
in  England  is  said  to  have  been  friendly  towards  Elizabeth.  Perhaps  it  was  by  his  influ- 
ence that  Elizabeth  was  brought  during  this  autumn  to  Hampton  Court ;  Bedingfield  was 
still  on  duty  as  custodian,  and  directly  after  her  arrival  there,  Gardiner  took  upon  himself 
to  visit  the  Princess  and  talk  of  release  if  she  "  confessed  her  fault  and  threw  herself  on 
the  Queen's  mercy,"  to  which  Elizabeth  answered  that  "  rather  than  do  this  she  would  lie 
in  prison  all  her  life,  that  she  craved  no  mercy  but  only  justice  at  Iler  Majesty's  hand,  for 
that  she  had  never  offended  against  the  Queen  in  thought,  word,  or  deed."  Gardiner 
retired  discomfited,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  Elizabeth  received  a  hasty  summons  to 
appear  before  Mary,  and  so  far  made  good  her  case  with  the  Queen  that  she  was  never 
afterwards  subjected  to  any  personal  restraint,  even  though,  from  time  to  time,  plots  to 
place  her  on  the  throne  came  to  light,  and  in  every  one  of  them  members  of  her  household 
were  deeply  implicated. 

At  Christmas,  Elizabeth  again  occupied  the  place  of  second  lady  in  the  realm ;  she  took 
her  part  in  the  state  festivities,  appearing  in  splendid  attire  beside  the  Queen,  at  the 
brilliant  tournament  held  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Elizabeth  soon  discovered  why  King 
Philip,  whose  will  was  for  the  time  all  powerful  in  England,  showed  his  sister-in-law  so 
much  favour — he  wanted  to  see  her  married  to  his  friend  Philibert  of  Savoy,  and  so  taken 
out  of  the  country.  The  gallant  prince  came  to  plead  his  cause  in  person,  but  Elizabeth 
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declared  her  intention  of  leading  a  single  life.  Mary  would  not  press  her,  and  Philip  coun- 
selled patience  to  his  friend.  With  her  brother-in-law,  personally,  Elizabeth  was  on  very 
good  terms ;  he  flattered  her  vanity  by  showing  appreciation  of  her  charms,  and  during  his 
absence  from  England  always  made  particular  inquiries  for  her  in  his  letters. 

The  Princess  now  surrounded  herself  by  her  former  retainers,  noticeably  Mrs.  Ashley  and 
her  husband,  John  Parry  and  Eoger  Ascham.  When  her  visit  at  court  was  over,  Mary 
presented  her  sister  with  a  costly  ring  in  token  of  friendship,  at  the  same  time  recommending 
a  gentleman,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  who  would  "reside  in  her  family  and  do  his  best  to  render 
her  and  her  household  comfortable,"  or  in  other  words  keep  a  watch  on  the  doings  of  her 
suite.  At  first  she  returned  to  Woodstock,  but  towards  the  close  of  Mary's  reign  she  lived 
chiefly  at  Hatfield.  Pope  filled  his  delicate  position  with  so  much  tact  and  gentleness  as 
to  win  his  mistress's  lasting  esteem.  When  Philip  went  abroad  Elizabeth  was  at  Green- 
wich with  the  Queen  to  bid  him  good-bye,  though  she  was  not  suffered  to  accompany 
the  King  and  Queen  in  their  state  progress  down  the  river ;  the  popularity  of  the 
blooming  young  Princess  was  so  great  that  it  was  feared  the  people  would  draw  a  contrast 
between  her  and  the  sickly,  shrivelled  person  of  Mary,  very  unfavourable  to  the  latter. 
During  Philip's  absence  the  sisters  were  much  together ;  Mary  liked  to  have  Elizabeth 
about  her,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  paid  a  visit  to  Hatfield. 

At  the  close  of  1555  Elizabeth  refused  an  offer  of  marriage  from  the  Archduke  Charles 
of  Austria.  If  our  heroine  remained  single  all  her  life,  it  was  certainly  not  from  lack  of 
suitors.  Passing  the  abortive  overtures  made  to  Henry  VIII.  for  his  second  daughter 
by  the  courts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Scotland,  while  she  was  yet  a  child,  and  also  the  pre- 
sumptuous aspirations  of  Seymour  and  Courtenay,  Philibert  of  Savoy  must  again  be 
mentioned.  After  this  worthy  soldier  had  won  for  Philip  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  backed 
by  his  friend,  he  renewed  his  suit  to  Elizabeth,  but  she  again  refused  him,  and  Mary, 
although  her  husband  was  anything  but  pleased,  would  not  permit  any  coercion  to  be  used  ; 
perhaps  the  unhappy  Queen  now  realized  the  evil  which  she  had  brought  upon  her  country 
by  uniting  herself  to  a  foreign  prince  against  the  will  of  her  subjects,  and  would  not  have 
her  sister  forced  into  committing  a  similar  error.  Probably  the  like  motives  prompted 
Elizabeth  to  reject  the  overtures  made  by  the  Protestant  King,  Gustavus  Yasa,  on  behalf  of 
his  son  and  heir  Eric  of  Sweden.  It  seems  probable  that  Elizabeth  really  meant  what  she 
said  when  asserting  her  preference  for  a  single  life ;  during  her  reign  she  frequently  listened 
for  a  time  to  the  advances  of  numerous  suitors,  but  it  was  always  with  a  view  to  securing 
some  political  end  or  personal  amusement,  while  holding  them  in  suspense. 

Shortly  before  her  death,  Mary  sent  the  crown  jewels  to  Elizabeth,  together  with  a 
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request  that  her  sister  would  discharge  the  royal  debts  and  preserve  the  church  as  she 
found  it.  Elizabeth  had  already  been  appointed  Mary's  successor,  but  the  Princess,  having 
powerful  brain  and  intimate  knowledge  of  history,  aimed  from  the  commencement  at  wield- 
ing that  absolute  power  in  the  realm  which  her  father  had  possessed,  and  assumed  the 
throne,  not  on  her  sister's  bequest,  but  on  her  legal  rights  and  the  will  of  the  people. 
Mary,  equally  desirous  for  the  welfare  of  her  people,  had,  through  ill-health  or  womanly 
weakness,  leant  for  support  on  an  alien  prince,  or  delegated  her  authority  to  self-seeking 
counsellors.  Elizabeth  would  avoid  both  these  errors ;  a  woman  with  infinite  tact,  un- 
fettered by  the  scruples  of  conscience  which  had  troubled  her  sister,  she  had  a  natural 
love  of  rule  and  talent  for  government.  It  was  mainly  because  she  studied  the  require- 
ments of  her  subjects  and  never  took  her  hand  off  the  popular  pulse,  that  under  her 
guidance  the  resources  of  the  country  developed  so  quickly,  and  that  England  made  those 
rapid  strides  towards  wealth  and  greatness  which  marked  her  reign. 

"While  Princess  Elizabeth  had  been  obliged  to  plead  the  smallness  of  her  income  as  a 
reason  for  limiting  the  number  of  her  retainers,  for  representatives  of  almost  every  noble 
family  in  the  land  eagerly  sought  the  honour  of  entering  her  service  ;  so  when  Queen  Mary 
lay  on  her  deathbed  Elizabeth  was  almost  besieged  by  the  time-serving  courtiers,  who, 
deserting  the  dying  Queen,  came  in  crowds  to  Hatfield  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
sovereign  elect.  Thus  Elizabeth  found  herself  surrounded  by  a  court  even  before  she 
ascended  the  throne,  and  when,  on  November  17th,  1558,  Mary  breathed  her  last,  her 
lawful  succession  as  the  right  inheritrix  of  the  crown  was  immediately  acknowledged  by 
the  Parliament  then  sitting,  and  within  a  very  short  time  she  began  to  transact  business 
with  the  Privy  Council,  making  Sir  William  Cecil  Chief  Secretary  of  State,  and  including 
Sir  Thomas  Parry  among  its  new  members. 

The  sovereign  lady  to  whom  the  statesmen  swore  allegiance  at  Hatfield  was  now  in  her 
twenty-sixth  year,  and  is  thus  described  by  a  contemporary:  "  She  was  of  person  tall,  of 
hair  and  complexion  fair,  and  well  favoured  withal,  but  high-nosed;  of  limb  and  feature 
neat,  and,  which  added  to  the  lustre  of  these  external  graces,  of  a  stately  and  majestic  com- 
portment, participating  more  of  her  father  than  her  mother,  yet  plausible  and  affable  as  the 
latter,  which  did  render  her  of  a  more  sweet  temper."  Another  speaks  of  her  as  "  a  woman 
of  inordinate  vanity,  but  acute." 

From  the  moment  of  her  accession  Elizabeth  applied  herself  assiduously  to  the  transac- 
tion of  public  business,  giving  her  personal  attention  to  every  department.  The  new 
Sovereign  entered  London  on  November  23.  On  her  road  from  Hatfield  she  was  met  by  a 
procession  of  bishops,  who  came  to  offer  their  allegiance.  She  extended  her  hand  to  be 
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kissed  by  each  till  cruel  Bishop  Bonner  of  London  presented  himself ;  from  him  she  shrank 
back  in  horror,  so  his  speedy  arrest  and  imprisonment  caused  no  surprise.  The  civic 
authorities  escorted  Elizabeth  to  the  Charterhouse,  where  she  remained  a  few  days  before 
removing  to  the  Tower.  To  the  crowds  assembled  out  of  curiosity  or  respect,  Elizabeth 
behaved  most  graciously,  as  if  anxious  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  all  classes.  There  is  a 
tradition  that,  as  she  entered  the  fortress  where  she  had  formerly  passed  so  many  weary, 
anxious  hours,  she  drew  a  comparison  between  her  past  and  present  positions,  speaking  of 
the  cause  she  had  for  thankfulness  that,  unlike  other  princesses,  she  had  risen  from  the 
prison  to  the  throne  rather  than  fallen  from  the  throne  to  the  prison. 

Queen  Mary's  funeral  obsequies  were  performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Eomish 
Church,  the  new  Queen  being  present  and  listening  to  the  sermon ;  but  the  discourse  of 
the  preacher,  Dr.  White,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  of  a  nature  highly  offensive  to  one 
of  Elizabeth's  high  spirit.  Not  contenting  himself  with  extravagant  praise  of  the  late 
Queen  and  her  good  work  in  renouncing  the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  he  went  on  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  the  sisters  anything  but  flattering  to  her  present  Majesty.  The 
result  was  that  as  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit  she  ordered  him  under  arrest. 

Nevertheless,  Elizabeth  proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution  with  regard  to  religious 
affairs.  She  continued  for  some  weeks  to  attend  mass,  and  took  no  decided  steps  towards 
assuming  ecclesiastical  supremacy  till  the  feeling  in  the  country  could  be  ascertained,  the 
allegiance  of  the  nobility  secured,  and  the  crown  actually  placed  upon  her  head.  Elizabeth 
had  succeeded  to  an  empty  exchequer,  so  her  coronation  lacked  much  of  the  customary 
splendour  of  such  ceremonies.  The  procession  on  the  day  previous  started  as  usual  from 
the  Tower,  and  the  Queen,  who  in  regal  attire  sat  in  a  chariot  lined  with  crimson  velvet, 
again  delighted  the  populace  by  the  affability  of  her  manners  and  the  gracious  notice  she 
took  of  everything  intended  for  her  pleasure.  It  has  frequently  been  remarked  that  in  cases 
where  the  Sovereign  has  not  been  crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ill-luck  for 
the  country  has  attended  his  reign.  If  there  is  anything  in  this  superstition,  the  case  of 
Elizabeth  is  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule ;  for  not  only  was  she  not  crowned  by  the 
Primate,  but  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  any  bishop  could  be  secured  to  do  it. 
During  the  autumn  of  1558  a  malady  akin  to  typhus  fever  had  raged  throughout  the 
country,  and  no  less  than  thirteen  bishops,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were 
among  its  victims.  Dr.  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York,  refused  to  perform  the  rite  or  to  assist 
in  consecrating  any  one  less  scrupulous ;  at  the  last  moment  Dr.  Oglethorpe,  of  Carlisle,  was 
found  willing  to  officiate,  and  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  mitre  and  robes  of  the  imprisoned 
Bonner,  and  to  go  through  the  whole  ceremony  of  coronation,  proclamation,  anointing,  and 
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sermon  without  the  support  of  any  of  his  brethren.  This  service  was  in  accordance  witli 
ancient  ritual,  but  when,  a  fortnight  later,  Elizabeth  again  came  in  state  to  the  Abbey,  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  opening  of  parliament,  attired  in  her  parliamentary  robes  and  attended 
by  the  estates  of  the  realm,  the  celebration  of  high  mass  was  followed  by  a  sermon  from 
Dr.  Cox,  a  noted  Calvinist  lately  returned  from  Geneva.  This  Parliament  ejected  from 
their  sees  several  bishops  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Queen's  supremacy,  and 
filled  up  all  vacancies  with  Protestants.  To  a  respectful  address  from  the  Commons 
entreating  her  Majesty  to  marry,  "that  the  country  might  be  ruled  in  time  to  come  by 
her  royal  issue,"  Elizabeth  replied  by  pointing  to  the  coronation  ring  on  her  finger,  and 
declaring  that  by  it  she  had  solemnly  bound  herself  in  marriage  to  the  realm,  and  desired 
to  remain  a  virgin  to  the  end  of  her  life.  At  this  time  the  maiden  Queen  was  in  frequent 
receipt  of  importunate  letters  from  Philip  of  Spain,  entreating  her  to  become  his  wife. 
Elizabeth  met  his  advances  with  a  decided  refusal.  Apart  from  personal  considerations,  she 
was  far  too  wise  not  to  see  that  such  an  alliance  would  be  highly  unpopular  in  England 
and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  country ;  she  remembered,  also,  what  a  selfish  and 
tyrannical  husband  he  had  been  to  her  sister.  Nevertheless,  Elizabeth's  vanity  received  a 
shock  when,  three  weeks  after  her  rejection  of  him,  Philip  consoled  himself  by  marrying 
the  beautiful  Elizabeth  of  France.  In  after  years  the  national  hatred  between  England  and 
Spain  was  led  by  the  personal  animosity  of  their  respective  sovereigns,  Elizabeth  used  to 
boast  of  the  more  than  brotherly  attention  Philip  had  paid  her  during  Mary's  lifetime,  and 
attributed  his  dislike  of  her  to  wounded  pride ;  probably  she  herself  was  influenced  by  a 
similar  sentiment. 

We  have  now  followed  the  events  of  this  Queen's  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  throne ;  it 
would  be  beside  the  purpose  of  a  short  memoir  to  trace  in  detail  the  events  of  the  forty- 
four  years  of  her  Majesty's  glorious  reign.  But  a  general  view  of  the  character  of  Elizabeth 
may  be  gathered  from  a  brief  record  of  her  conduct,  both  as  a  woman  and  a  Queen,  towards 
her  relations,  suitors,  and  courtiers  ;  under  the  last  head,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  our 
readers,  are  included  almost  all  the  many  gifted  and  remarkable  men  who  flourished  in  this 
age,  for  in  those  days  talent  could  obtain  recognition  only  through  court  patronage,  and  it 
was  because  Elizabeth  was  as  quick  to  gauge  the  mental  worth  of  her  courtiers  as  to  judge 
of  their  personal  graces  that  she  attracted  to  her  service  so  many  able  men. 

Closely  bound  up  with  Elizabeth's  personal  history  is  the  name  of  Kobert  Dudley, 
better  known  as  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  on  whom,  from  the  very  beginning  of  her  reign,  the 
Queen  bestowed  a  marked  and  liberal  patronage ;  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland— this  handsome,  unscrupulous  man  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  in  the 
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reign  of  Mary,  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  when  Elizabeth  was  also  in  confinement  there. 
It  is  probable  that  the  royal  lady's  partiality  for  him  dated  from  that  period,  as  the  two  were 
of  exactly  the  same  age.  On  her  accession  Dudley  was  at  once  made  a  member  of  the 
Council  and  also  Master  of  the  Horse — an  office  which  necessitated  his  personal  attendance 
on  her  Majesty — but  his  wife,  Amy  Robsart,  a  lady  of  large  property,  was  not  received  at 
Court,  obviously  because  the  virgin  Queen  wished  to  monopolise  his  attention.  The  evident 
pleasure  which  Elizabeth  took  in  Dudley's  society,  and  the  familiarity  which  she  permitted 
him,  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  her  other  councillors,  and  this  was  considerably  increased 
when  the  year  after  her  Majesty's  accession,  Dudley's  neglected  wife  died  under  very 
suspicious  circumstances.  It  was  said  that  she  accidentally  fell  down  a  high  staircase  at 
Cumnor  Hall  and  broke  her  neck  ;  but  there  was  a  general  belief  that  the  unhappy  lady 
was  murdered  by  her  husband's  connivance,  because  he  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  Queen. 
Dudley  was  not  only  handsome  and  greatly  and  generally  accomplished,  but  he  possessed 
the  art  of  flattery  in  its  utmost  perfection :  an  art  to  which  he  owed  his  power  of  con- 
cealing from  his  mistress  his  ambition,  rapacity,  and  intolerable  haughtiness.  Nothing 
but  a  genuine  personal  regard  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  could  have  enabled  this  unworthy 
man  to  hold  the  position  of  court  favourite  almost  uninterruptedly  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years  ;  the  circulation  of  scandalous  stories  concerning  the  relations  between  Elizabeth  and 
Dudley  was  but  the  natural  outcome  of  the  circumstances,  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof 
against  the  Queen's  virtue,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  royal  "  amours  "  were  but 
flirtations,  though  her  affectionate  nature  and  inordinate  vanity  led  her  to  such  extravagant 
and  reprehensible  conduct  as  made  her  personal  behaviour  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe 
and  of  posterity.  Yet,  while  making  herself  ridiculous  as  a  woman,  she  never  for  a  moment 
forgot  her  position  as  a  Sovereign,  and  the  fear  of  calling  any  man  master  deterred  her 
alike  from  marrying  a  foreign  prince  or  an  English  noble. 

But  while  we,  viewing  events  from  a  distance,  can  see  that  it  was  Elizabeth's  policy  to 
encourage  one  suitor  after  another  merely  with  the  object  of  enjoying  personal  gratification 
and  reaping  political  advantage  out  of  the  attentions  of  each,  it  was  natural  that  her 
subjects  should  continue  to  expect  that,  if  only  for  the  settlement  of  the  succession,  her 
Majesty  would  one  day  fix  upon  a  husband,  and  Dudley  was  led  to  believe  that  as  one 
foreign  prince  after  another  was  rejected,  while  his  society  was  never  dispensed  with,  she 
would  ultimately  marry  him. 

On  her  accession  to  the  throne,  Elizabeth  had  sent  friendly  messages  to  all  the  Pro- 
testant Sovereigns  of  Northern  Europe;  accordingly  the  King  of  Sweden  renewed  his 
negotiations  for  her  marriage  with  his  eldest  son,  Eric,  sending  as  ambassador  his  second 
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son,  John,  Duke  of  Finland.  This  John  was  cunning  and  unprincipled.  He  spent  some 
months  and  a  great  deal  of  money  in  England,  paying  court  to  Elizabeth  nominally  on 
behalf  of  his  brother  but  actually  for  himself.  Meanwhile  King  Gustavus,  the  father,  died, 
and  Eric,  learning  what  was  going  on,  recalled  the  Duke  of  Finland,  but  sent  a  valuable 
present  of  gold  and  horses  with  the  ambassador  who  succeeded  him.  As  the  Queen  not 
only  accepted  these  gifts  but  made  preparations  for  the  reception  of  a  visit  from  his  Swedish 
Majesty,  it  was  for  the  time  commonly  believed  that  she  would  marry  him.  Perhaps  she 
might  have  done  so  had  Eric  really  come  to  England  in  person,  for  he  was  a  very  handsome 
man,  but  his  journey  was  deferred  from  time  to  time  and  finally  abandoned ;  either  Eric 
discovered  that  the  Queen  of  England  had  no  serious  intentions  towards  him,  or  troubles 
in  his  own  kingdom  absorbed  his  attention.  He  ultimately  found  consolation  in  a  love 
match  with  a  daughter  of  his  own  people,  a  low-born  but  beautiful  and  virtuous  maiden, 
called  Kate  the  Nut-girl,  who  rewarded  his  condescension  by  faithful  affection  in  time  of 
adversity,  for  his  brother  John,  who  had  sought  to  supplant  him  as  Elizabeth's  suitor,  after- 
wards usurped  the  throne  of  Sweden. 

Adolphus,  Duke  of  Holstein,  was  the  next  to  try  his  fortune  with  Elizabeth.  As  he 
was  young,  handsome  and  gay,  he  met  with  a  cordial  reception  in  England,  and  was  even 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  but  in  a  short  time  the  Queen  grew  tired  of  his  attentions, 
and  gave  him  his  conge  like  the  rest. 

With  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  Her  Majesty  was  some  time  in  negotiation.  The 
Queen's  own  words  on  the  subject  were,  "  That  of  all  the  illustrious  marriages  that  had 
been  offered  to  her,  there  was  not  one  greater  or  that  she  affected  more  than  that  of  the 
Archduke  "  ;  but  one  of  the  conditions  which  Elizabeth  insisted  on  was  that  Charles  should 
conform  to  the  Eeformed  religion,  a  change  politically  impossible  for  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  Emperor.  The  royal  coquette  was  exceedingly  wrathful  when,  on  the  death  of  Francis 
of  France,  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Charles,  in  company  with  others  of  Elizabeth's 
rejected  lovers,  transferred  his  suit  to  the  younger  and  more  beautiful  Queen. 

The  English  Sovereign's  illwill  had  first  been  aroused  against  Mary  because  on  the 
death  of  Mary  of  England  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  husband  had  assumed  the  title  of  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  and  had  quartered  the  English  arms  with  their  own.  Elizabeth  need 
not  have  taken  this  as  a  personal  defiance,  for  she  continued  to  style  herself  Sovereign  of 
England,  Ireland  and  France,  as  her  predecessors  had  done  for  generations  back,  although 
not  one  foot  of  French  soil  owned  the  dominion  of  England's  ruler.  After  the  death  of 
Francis,  Mary  of  Scots  dropped  the  offensive  title  though  she  made  no  change  in  her 
armorial  bearings,  and  after  her  return  to  Scotland,  when  Elizabeth  had  shown  herself 
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uncourteous  enough  to  refuse  her  cousin  a  safe  conduct  through  England,  Mary 
consulted  her  kinswoman  in  the  choice  of  a  second  hushand.  In  deference  to  Elizabeth 
she  refused  the  offer  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  but  like  everyone  else  she  was  very  much 
surprised  when  her  cousin  recommended  Lord  Kobert  Dudley  as  an  English  noble 
suitable  for  the  position.  "Why  Elizabeth  should  offer  to  her  rival  the  favourite  she 
could  scarcely  bear  out  of  her  sight,  must  for  ever  remain  among  the  insoluble  mysteries 
of  feminine  intrigue.  Dudley  himself  was  astonished  and  offended  at  the  nomination,  for 
he  was  aiming  at  a  yet  higher  prize ;  and  Mary,  while  replying  that  she  "  considered  it 
beneath  her  dignity  to  ally  herself  with  a  subject,"  could  scarcely  help  showing  her 
disdain.  This  proposal,  at  any  rate,  furnished  Elizabeth  with  an  excuse  for  creating 
Dudley  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Baron  of  Denbeigh.  Sir  James  Melville,  the  ambassador  of 
Mary  at  the  English  court,  was  present  at  the  installation,  and  to  the  acute  observation 
of  this  accomplished  courtier  we  are  indebted  for  many  matters  trivial  in  themselves  but 
important  as  revealing  some  of  the  weak  points  of  our  great  Sovereign.  For  instance,  he 
says  "  the  ceremony  was  performed  at  Westminster,  the  Queen  herself  helping  to  put  on 
his  (Lord  Dudley's)  robes,  he  sitting  with  his  knees  before  her  with  great  gravity ;  but 
she  could  not  refrain  from  putting  her  hand  in  his  neck,  smiling  and  tickling  him,  the 
French  ambassador  and  I  standing  by."  Elizabeth's  inordinate  love  of  dress  is  well- 
known,  and  Melville  knew  how  to  turn  the  conversation  to  suit  her  taste.  "  In  declaring 
my  observations  of  the  customs  of  Dutchland,  Poland  and  Italy,  the  buskins  of  the  women 
were  not  forgot,  and  what  country's  weed  I  thought  best  becoming  to  gentlewomen.  The 
Queen  said  she  had  clothes  of  every  sort,  which  every  day  thereafter,  so  long  as  I  was 
there,  she  changed.  One  day  she  had  the  English  weed,  another  the  French,  another 
the  Italian,  and  so  forth.  She  asked  me  which  of  them  became  her  best.  I  answered,  in 
my  judgment  the  Italian  dress ;  which  answer  I  found  pleased  her  well,  for  she  delighted 
to  show  her  golden-coloured  hair,  wearing  a  caul  and  bonnet  as  they  do  in  Italy.  Her 
hair  was  more  reddish  than  yellow,  and  curled  in  appearance  naturally.  She  desired  to 
know  of  me,  What  coloured  hair  was  reputed  best,  and  whether  my  Queen's  hair  or  hers 
was  best,  and  which  of  them  two  was  fairest  ?  I  answered  the  fairness  of  them  both  was 
not  their  worse  faults.  But  she  was  earnest  with  me  to  declare  which  of  them  both  was 
fairest  ?  I  said  that  she  was  the  fairest  Queen  in  England,  and  mine  in  Scotland — that 
Her  Majesty  was  whiter,  but  my  Queen  was  very  lovely.  She  next  inquired  which  of 
them  was  of  higher  stature  ?  I  said,  '  My  Queen.'  Then  said  she,  '  She  is  too  high  ;  for  I, 
myself,  am  neither  too  high  nor  too  low.'  "  It  was  Melville  who,  when  Elizabeth  told  him 
"she  was  never  minded  to  marry,  except  she  were  compelled  by  the  Queen  her  sister 
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(Mary),"  ventured  to  reply,  "Madam,  ye  need  not  tell  me  that.  I  know  your  stately 
stomach  "  (meaning  heart).  "  Ye  think,  gin  ye  were  married  ye  would  be  but  Queen  of 
England,  and  now  ye  are  King  and  Queen  baith,  ye  may  not  suffer  a  commander." 

But  to  return  to  Leicester,  in  1564  the  Queen  had  a  dangerous  illness,  said  to  be 
suppressed  small-pox,  during  which  the  Earl  scarcely  left  her  bedside ;  it  was  well  she 
recovered,  for  she  insisted  on  appointing  him  Protector  of  the  realm  in  the  event  of  her 
death.  For  many  years  much  of  the  court  patronage  flowed  through  Leicester ;  before  his 
mistress  he  used  to  hide  his  arrogance  under  the  cloak  of  humility,  but  the  haughtiness  of 
his  bearing  and  the  state  which  he  assumed  drew  on  him  the  dislike  of  all  classes ;  on  one 
or  two  occasions  his  presumption  roused  even  Elizabeth  to  momentary  anger,  but  such  was 
his  influence  with  her  that  he  had  but  to  apply  for  diplomatic  service  abroad  to  be  restored 
to  greater  favour  than  ever.  Elizabeth  was  exceedingly  fond,  during  the  summer  months, 
of  going  on  progress  through  the  provinces,  showing  herself  to  the  people  and  accepting 
the  hospitality  of  the  nobility.  In  the  warmest  days  of  1575  she  made  her  famous  visit 
to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  which  she  had  given  him  soon  after  her 
accession.  Here  she  remained  more  than  a  fortnight,  hunting  in  the  neighbouring  parks 
or  witnessing  the  pageants,  aquatic  sports,  and  displays  of  fireworks  which  the  Earl,  at 
enormous  cost,  had  prepared  for  her  diversion.  The  vivid  and  picturesque  description  of 
these  festivities  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  delightful  romance 
"  Kenilworth,"  gives  a  substantially  correct  account  of  what  actually  occurred,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  an  unusually  brilliant  specimen  of  the  entertainments  furnished  for  our 
popular  Queen  by  those  of  her  subjects  whom  she  was  pleased  to  honour  with  a  visit ; 
but  as  Elizabeth  seldom  made  up  her  mind  long  beforehand  where  she  would  next  lodge 
nor  how  many  days  she  would  stay,  her  loyal  hosts  were  sometimes  greatly  inconvenienced 
and  at  their  wits'  end  to  find,  not  amusement  merely,  but  food  and  shelter  for  her  Majesty 
and  her  numerous  train. 

Leicester  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  it  has  been  said  that  Elizabeth's 
matrimonial  negotiations  with  France  for  a  union  with  one  or  other  of  its  royal  princes 
came  to  nothing,  chiefly  because  the  Earl,  whenever  he  saw  the  least  danger  of  a  final 
settlement,  was  always  careful  to  inform  the  foreign  ambassador  that  the  Queen  was  secretly 
affianced  to  himself.  Far  more  probable  does  it  seem  that  it  suited  the  policy  of  both 
England  and  France  to  appear  on  friendly  terms ;  Catherine  de  Medicis  was  every  bit  as 
subtle  as  politician  as  Elizabeth ;  by  courting  the  alliance  of  a  Protestant  princess  for  her 
sons,  she  would  prevent  suspicion  of  the  sanguinary  resolutions  she  cherished  with  regard 
to  the  Huguenots,  and  the  English  Queen  knew  that  so  long  as  the  treaty  was  under  con- 
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sideration  France  could  not  openly  espouse  the  cause  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  nor  act  in 
concert  with  the  hated  Philip  of  Spain.  Henry  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  IX.,  was 
first  proposed  to  her  English  Majesty ;  as  usual,  Elizabeth  declared  she  could  wed  with  no 
man  whom  she  had  not  seen,  and  amused  herself  with  concocting  a  romantic  plan  for 
Henry  to  come  to  England  incognito  and  pay  his  court  in  person.  But  this  young  prince 
had  no  fancy  for  playing  knight-errant  to  a  woman  who,  though  affecting  to  imagine  her- 
self still  young  and  beautiful,  was  nearly  twenty  years  his  senior,  and  England's  haughty 
Queen  was  obliged  to  save  herself  from  the  indignity  of  a  rejection  by  hastily  falling  back 
on  the  threadbare  excuse  of  difference  of  religion.  Next  on  the  roll  of  suitors  comes  the 
Duke  of  Alencon,  whom,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Elizabeth  pretended  to  object  to  on  the 
score  that  he  was  too  young  and  too  short  to  be  her  husband.  For  several  years  the  affair 
languished  ;  Alencon  meanwhile  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Anjou,  and  became  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  he,  unlike  his  brother,  was  really  anxious  to 
secure  the  distinction  of  husband  to  our  Queen  with  the  name  at  least  of  King  of  England. 
He  delighted  her  Majesty  by  appearing  unexpectedly  at  Greenwich  Palace  begging 
for  permission  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet ;  although  the  duke  was  short  and  ugly,  he 
played  his  part  of  woer  so  well  that  Elizabeth  was  enchanted  with  him.  Soon  after  this 
visit  Anjou  renewed  his  suit  publicly  through  the  medium  of  his  agent  Simier,  a  man  of 
great  talent  and  insinuating  manners.  So  eager  did  the  Queen  appear  for  the  match  that 
Leicester,  fearing  the  loss  of  his  own  vast  power  and  influence,  spread  a  report  that  Simier 
had  gained  an  ascendancy  over  her  Majesty  by  incantations  and  love  potions.  In  revenge 
for  this  libel,  the  minister  revealed  to  the  Queen  that  Leicester  had  committed  no  less 
heinous  an  iniquity  than  that  of  having  married,  without  his  Sovereign's  knowledge,  the 
widow  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  It  is  well  known  that  Elizabeth  always  resented  the 
marriage  of  any  of  her  courtiers,  and  Leicester's  case  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Her  fury  was  awful :  she  not  only  refused  to  see  the  offender,  but  threatened  to  send  him 
to  the  Tower,  and  would  have  done  so  had  she  not  been  persuaded  by  some  of  her 
ministers  that  such  a  proceeding  would  have  compromised  her  dignity ;  she  finally 
contented  herself  with  ordering  Leicester  to  confine  himself  to  his  own  house,  and 
forbidding  him  to  see  his  wife.  For  the  moment,  Anjou  reaped  the  benefit  of  Leicester's 
disgrace,  his  arrival  in  England  in  1582  was  the  signal  for  a  rapid  succession  of  balls  and 
courtly  festivities,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Queen  would  give  her  hand  to 
the  duke.  In  the  early  years  of  her  reign,  Elizabeth  had  replied  to  the  repeated  entreaties 
of  her  Parliament  that  they  might  "attend  to  their  own  duties  and  she  would  perform 
hers ;  "  now  she  required  her  council  to  give  her  their  best  advice  concerning,  or  rather  in 
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favour  of,  the  proposed  alliance,  and  though  Leicester,  Walsingham,  an-  Ilatton  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  it,  a  marriage  treaty  was  drawn  up.  The  Queen  honoured  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  her  cup-bearer,  by  consulting  him ;  his  written  consent,  couched  in  most  elegant 
language,  yet  implores  his  mistress  not  to  wed  with  a  "  Frenchman  and  a  Papist; "  and  the 
longer  Anjou  remained  in  the  country  the  more  evident  did  it  become  that  he  would  be 
unpopular  with  all  classes.  If  Elizabeth  felt  no  real  affection  for  her  young  suitor,  she 
acted  it  so  well  as  to  deceive  everyone;  her  reception  of  Anjou  was  very  loving,  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  paid  her  the  compliment  of  attending  a  Protestant  service  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  she  kissed  him  repeatedly  before  the  whole  congregation ;  and  she 
used  to  declare  that  he  was  "  the  most  constant  and  deserving  of  all  her  lovers ; "  but 
as  the  day  approached  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  Elizabeth  drew  back,  declared 
that  after  an  "agonizing  struggle  between  love  and  duty"  she  had  decided  "to  sacrifice 
her  own  happiness  to  the  welfare  of  her  people."  The  duke,  exceedingly  angry  at  being 
thus  jilted  at  the  last  minute,  walked  down  the  stairs  railing  at  the  inconstancy  of  women 
in  general  and  of  islanders  in  particular,  but  even  then  he  was  persuaded  to  await  in 
England  three  months  the  "more  convenient  season"  for  which  Elizabeth  bade  him 
hope.  When  at  last  he  started  for  the  Low  Countries  to  take  the  head  of  affairs  there, 
the  Queen  insisted  on  accompanying  him  as  far  as  the  coast,  parted  from  him  with 
reluctance,  and  extracted  a  promise  that  he  would  return  shortly  ;  but  he  never  came  back 
to  England.  His  mismanagement  and  abuse  of  power  led  to  his  dismissal  from  the  Nether- 
lands two  years  later;  he  returned  to  France,  and  died  shortly  afterwards,  probably  by 
poison. 

Leicester  never  entirely  recovered  the  Queen's  favour ;  he  was  sent  to  the  Netherlands 
to  take  command  of  a  body  of  English  troops  in  the  Protestant  interest,  but  in  this  honour- 
able banishment  he  added  nothing  to  his  reputation.  Taking  advantage  of  the  power  of 
Elizabeth's  name,  he  assumed  almost  as  much  state  as  the  Queen  herself  could  have  done, 
and  summoned  his  wife  to  preside  over  his  court.  This  further  incensed  his  Sovereign  ;  she 
forbade  Lady  Leicester  to  leave  England,  and  as  the  Earl's  cowardice  and  incapacity  as  a  mili- 
tary leader  became  apparent  she  curtailed  his  supplies.  Nevertheless,  when  he  wrote  implor- 
ing her  mercy  and  forgiveness  she  sent  him  the  necessary  money.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
his  glaring  misconduct  necessitated  his  recall,  the  Queen  screened  him  from  the  inquiry 
which  the  Council  desired  to  institute,  and  even  marked  her  forgiveness  by  making  him  Lord 
Steward  of  the  household.  During  Leicester's  residence  abroad  the  handsome  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  besides  younger  courtiers — notably  Sir  "Walter  Kaleigh  and 
Robert  Devereux — had  crept  into  the  place  which  he  formerly  held  about  the  royal  person, 
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and  this  he  never  quite  regained;  but  at  the  coming  of  the  famous  Spanish  Armada  he  was 
given  command  of  the  land  forces,  and  when,  the  danger  passed,  Elizabeth  was  distri- 
buting rewards  to  her  brave  officers,  she  would  have  made  Leicester,  who  had  had  no  fighting 
to  do,  Governor  of  Ireland  with  almost  unlimited  power,  had  she  not  been  restrained  by 
her  faithful  minister,  Lord  Burleigh,  who  pointed  out  the  disgrace  the  Earl  had  already 
brought  upon  England  by  his  incompetence  abroad ;  while  suffering  from  the  disappoint- 
ment, which  he  felt  very  keenly,  Leicester  contracted  an  autumn  fever,  and  died  on  his 
way  home  to  Kenilworth,  September,  1588. 

Prominent  among  the  men  owing  their  rise  to  wealth  and  position  to  Elizabeth's  personal 
patronage,  stands  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who,  while  a  student  of  law  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
attracted  the  Queen's  attention  by  his  graceful  dancing  in  a  masque.  He  quickly  rose  in 
the  royal  favour,  and  became  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  entertained  a  sincere  regard  for  Her  Majesty,  and  she  accepted  numerous 
love  tokens  from  him  ;  certainly  he  was  the  only  one  of  her  favourites  who  paid  her  the 
compliment  of  remaining  unmarried,  but,  like  others  who  have  put  their  trust  in  princes, 
he  experienced  the  fickleness  of  royal  favour.  The  following  tale  is  told  of  his  death. 
While  absent  from  court,  on  account  of  ill -health,  the  Queen  demanded  of  Hatton  a  debt 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  pay  ;  grief  at  her  harshness  and  displeasure  so  preyed 
upon  his  mind  that  he  took  to  his  bed  and  died  of  a  broken  heart.  When  Elizabeth  heard 
he  was  dying  she  relented,  went  herself  to  his  bedside  and  gave  him  drink  with  her  own 
hands,  but  her  ministrations  came  too  late  to  repair  the  mischief  she  had  caused. 

Quite  the  opposite  of  Hatton  was  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  the  talented  young  courtier  who, 
for  a  time,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Chancellor  and  other  older  and  worthier  men  than 
himself.  The  well-known  story  of  the  cloak  which,  without  a  second's  hesitation,  he  laid 
in  the  mud  that  Elizabeth  might  pass  over  it  dry-footed,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  his 
conduct  towards  the  Queen ;  just  as  the  cloak  was  the  only  one  he  possessed,  so  he  staked 
his  all  to  win  the  good  graces  of  his  liege  lady.  Having  once  attracted  the  royal  notice,  no 
fear  of  the  most  powerful  rival  would  hold  him  back  from  following  the  path  to  fortune ; 
his  audacity  pleased  the  Queen  as  much  as  talents  and  accomplishments,  she  promoted  him 
to  wealth  and  honour,  and  furnished  him  with  funds  for  that  expedition  to  the  Spanish 
Main  which  resulted  in  the  planting  of  Virginia,  the  first  English  colony  on  the  new  con- 
tinent. Still,  Ealcigh  had  no  real  love  or  respect  for  his  Sovereign,  and  contemporaries  state 
that  although  he  offered  her  the  grossest  adulation,  yet  he  was  most  ungrateful  for  her 
favours  and  grumbled  at  her  treatment  of  him — "  She  might,"  he  said,  "  seem  a  great  and 
good  mistress  to  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  yet  she  was  unjust  and  tyrannous  enough  to 
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lay  many  of  her  oppressions  on  him,  besides  seizing  on  the  best  part  of  everything  he  took  at 
sea  for  herself."  Sir  "Walter  incurred  the  Queen's  displeasure  by  his  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth Throckmorton,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower;  but  the 
adroit  flattery  which  he  introduced  into  his  letters  to  her  Grace,  begging  for  liberty  that  he 
might  again  behold  the  sunshine  of  her  presence,  soon  appeased  the  royal  anger,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  months  he  was  released. 

Before  noticing  Elizabeth's  behaviour  toward  the  Earl  of  Essex,  her  favourite  in  later 
life,  we  will  glance  at  her  conduct  towards  her  cousin,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  other 
relatives. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  her  reign  Elizabeth  gave  secret  encouragement  to  the 
party  of  reform  in  Scotland— not  from  religious  motives,  for  she  had  no  more  sympathy  with 
the  extreme  Calvirdsts  than  with  the  Eomauists.  To  use  a  homely  phrase,  there  was  no 
love  lost  between  John  Knox  and  the  Queen  of  England,  and  so  much  did  the  reports  of 
his  sermons  and  his  outspoken  criticism  of  her  conduct  displease  her,  she  would  never 
allow  him  to  set  foot  in  her  country  and  give  him  the  chance  to  rail  against  her  from  an 
English  pulpit.  No,  it  was  as  the  party  opposed  to  the  Romanist,  and  therefore  the  French 
interest,  that  Elizabeth  supported  the  Scotch  Reformers  and  gave  pensions  to  many  of  their 
leaders.  Thus,  when  Queen  Mary  returned  a  desolate  widow  to  her  own  country,  her 
cousin  not  only  refused  her  request  for  a  safe  conduct  through  England,  but  had  increased 
for  her  the  difficulties  of  government  at  home. 

By  Elizabeth's  desire  Mary  rejected  the  addresses  of  Charles  of  Austria  and  other  foreign 
princes ;  but  since  the  English  Queen  suggested  no  more  suitable  husband  than  her  own 
favourite,  the  recently  ennobled  Earl  of  Leicester,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  when 
the  beautiful  young  widow  at  length  gave  her  hand  to  her  cousin,  Lord  Darnley,  she  did 
so  without  asking  Elizabeth's  advice.  Our  Queen  was  exceedingly  angry,  for  by  this 
alliance  with  a  grandson  of  Henry  VII.  Mary  was  strengthening  if  not  her  own  claim  to 
the  throne  of  England,  certainly  that  of  any  children  of  the  marriage.  All  Elizabeth  could 
do  for  the  present  was  to  send  her  aunt,  Lady  Lennox;  Darnley's  mother,  to  the  Tower ; 
this  time  she  remained  there  two  years.  This  Queen  seems  to  have  had  a  special  spite 
against  all  her  Tudor  relations,  and  the  harsh  and  unjust  treatment  they  received  at  her 
hands  seems  to  indicate  her  fear  lest  any  of  them  should  become  powerful  enough  to  set  up 
a  claim  to  the  throne  superior  to  her  own.  Towards  Lady  Lennox  she  felt  a  special  dislike 
because  she  had  been  the  close  friend  of  her  sister  Mary,  and  the  unhappy  Countess  had 
already  suffered  one  term  of  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft  and 
secret  correspondence  with  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
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The  daughters  of  Frances  Brandon,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  she  treated  with  unfeeling 
cruelty.  These  sisters  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  were  appointed  to  offices  at  court  which  kept 
them  in  close  attendance  on  Her  Majesty.  One  day  Lady  Katherine,  the  elder,  while  the 
Queen  was  out  hunting,  secretly  married  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  son  of  the  late  Protector 
Somerset.  The  husband  went  abroad  immediately,  and  his  young  wife  was  left  alone  to 
face  the  wrath  of  the  Queen  when  she  could  no  longer  conceal  that  she  was  about  to  become 
a  mother.  Her  tears  and  prayers  for  the  Queen's  mercy  were  unavailing ;  she  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  within  its  gloomy  walls  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Lord  Hertford,  on  his  return 
to  England,  was  also  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  but  separately  from  his  wife.  However,  he 
managed  to  visit  her  and  a  second  child  was  born  to  them,  in  consequence  of  which  Hert- 
ford was  heavily  fined  and  his  wife  kept  in  closer  confinement  apart  from  himself  and  her 
children.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  she  died  in  prison. 

Lady  Mary  Grey,  four  years  later,  met  with  a  similar  fate.  Unwarned  by  her  sister's 
troubles,  she  contracted  a  clandestine  marriage  with  a  gentleman  of  the  court,  and  died  in 
the  Tower,  where  she  and  her  husband  were  detained  in  separate  lodgings. 

Very  different  was  Elizabeth's  conduct  to  her  mother's  relations.  Many  Norfolk 
families  of  low  degree  claimed  kinship,  through  the  Boleyns,  with  the  illustrious  Queen 
of  England.  Elizabeth  always  acknowledged  these  humble  connections  with  cordiality 
and  tact,  though  she  is  said  to  have  laughingly  remarked  that  few  Sovereigns  were  blessed 
with  so  many  relations  as  she  had.  With  those  ennobled  by  her  father  she  was  always  on 
good  terms.  Lord  Hunsdon,  her  cousin,  she  promoted  to  great  honour,  and,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  her  life,  his  son,  Sir  Eichard  Carey,  and  his  daughter's  husband, 
Lord  Admiral  Howard,  possessed  great  influence  with  her. 

When  Sir  James  Melville,  the  Scotch  Ambassador,  announced  at  the  English  court 
that  a  fair  son  had  been  born  to  Queen  Mary  and  Darnley,  the  maiden  Sovereign  expressed 
great  pleasure  at  the  event  and  offered  suitable  congratulations.  But  she  had  betrayed 
her  real  feelings  to  her  attendants.  The  news  had  reached  her  unofficially  the  previous 
night  while  she  was  dancing  merrily  after  supper ;  her  gaiety  vanished  in  a  moment,  she 
stopped  the  music,  and  openly  lamented  that  whilst  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  a  son  and  heir 
she  remained  a  "  barren  stock." 

Of  the  tragic  events  occurring  in  Scotland  during  the  following  year  Elizabeth 
was  a  passive,  though  interested  spectator.  It  is  certain  that  she  believed  her  cousin 
innocent  of  Darnley's  murder,  for  when  Lady  Lennox  petitioned  her  to  take  some  steps 
against  Mary  to  avenge  her  son,  the  Queen  declared  that  "  she  could  not,  without 
evident  proof,  accuse  a  princess  of  so  great  a  crime ;  that  the  times  were  evil,  and 
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hatred  blind,   imputing  often  offences  to  persons  of  exalted  rank  of  which  they  were 
innocent." 

In  the  spring  of  1568,  escaping  from  Lochleven  Castle,  the  unhappy  Queen  of  Scots 
gathered  a  band  of  faithful  friends,  only  to  be  scattered  and  defeated  by  the  insurgents  at 
the  battle  of  Langside ;  then  Mary  fled  over  the  English  Border  to  throw  herself  on  the 
mercy  of  Elizabeth.  Here  was  the  opportunity  for  the  Queen  of  England — if  she  could 
have  withstood  the  temptation  to  humiliate  a  rival — to  take  the  fugitive  under  her 
protection,  subdue  the  rebels,  and  place  Mary  again  on  the  Scottish  throne,  and  thus 
re-establish  that  right  of  arbitration  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  which  England  had  forfeited 
a  few  generations  back.  "We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  character  and  conduct  of  Queen 
Mary ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  her  shortcomings,  the  treatment  which  she  received 
at  the  hands  of  Elizabeth  is  indefensible.  It  is  incredible  that  Mary  should  have  come  to 
England  in  her  sore  distress  unless  Elizabeth  had  given  her  reason  to  believe  she  might 
depend  upon  her  help.  As  soon  as  she  had  crossed  the  Border,  Mary  wrote  a  piteous 
letter  to  her  cousin  explaining  her  destitute  condition,  and  that  she  was  without  money 
or  even  clothes.  In  reply,  our  parsimonious  Sovereign  did  indeed  send  her  a  change  of 
raiment,  but  the  garments  were  so  worn  and  unfit  for  the  use  of  a  lady  of  rank  that 
Elizabeth's  messengers  could  not  deliver  them  without  shame,  and  while  Elizabeth 
unwillingly  extended  one  hand  to  her  distressed  cousin's  assistance,  with  the  other  she 
was  eagerly  seizing  for  herself  a  share  of  the  despoiled  Queen's  goods.  Some  of  Mary's 
private  jewels,  beautiful  pearls  given  her  in  France,  had  been  previously  sent  by  Earl 
Moray  to  be  sold  in  London ;  the  Regent  caused  them  to  be  shown  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  and  allowed  her  to  buy  them  at  less  than  their  actual  value. 

Elizabeth  lost  no  time  in  removing  Queen  Mary  to  Yorkshire,  where,  under  the 
protection  of  Lord  Scrope,  she  was  lodged  in  Bolton  Abbey.  Here  the  Scottish  Queen 
consented  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  murder  of  Darnley,  and  that  Elizabeth 
should  arbitrate  between  her  and  the  Moray  faction.  Although  Mary  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  in  her  own  defence,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  presided  over  the  Assembly,  was 
sufficiently  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused  to  fall  deeply  in  love  with  her. 
This  coming  to  Elizabeth's  ears  greatly  displeased  her,  and  since  Lady  Scrope  was  the 
Duke's  sister,  Mary  was  quickly  transferred  to  the  keeping  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  at 
Tutbury.  In  addition  to  her  own  troubles,  Mary  had  the  misfortune  to  know  that  she 
was  destroying  the  happiness  of  a  courteous  jailor.  This  unfortunate  Earl  had  to  maintain 
the  captive  Queen  and  her  attendants  as  best  he  could  on  the  very  meagre  allowance 
Elizabeth  made  him  for  the  purpose ;  and  when  he  showed  the  least  sign  of  sympathy 
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with  his  beautiful  prisoner,  his  wife  was  so  furious  with  jealousy  that  she  made  common 
cause  with  the  spies  whom  the  Queen  set  to  watch  his  every  movement. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that,  whatever  the  crimes  of  which  Queen  Mary 
was  or  was  not  guilty,  her  cousin  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  right  to  detain  her  in  England 
against  her  will;  she  was  the  Sovereign  of  an  independent  people,  and  to  the  Scottish 
nation  alone  was  she  answerable  for  her  deeds.  The  injustice  of  her  conduct  immediately 
recoiled  on  Elizabeth ;  during  the  eighteen  long  years  of  her  captivity,  the  royal  prisoner 
was  a  continual  source  of  anxiety.  Since  she  was  heiress-presumptive  to  the  crown  of 
England,  what  was  more  natural  than  she  should  have  many  sympathizers  among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  that  some  men  of  power  and  influence  should  be  secretly  in  her  service. 
In  spite  of  the  most  careful  guarding  Mary  contrived  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  with 
her  lover,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  to  plot  with  him  and  with  England's  enemy,  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  for  her  liberty,  marriage,  and  restoration  to  the  throne  of  Scotland ;  although  to 
the  last  Mary  always  denied  that  she  ever  intended  any  personal  injury  towards  the 
English  Queen,  yet  each  time  a  secret  letter  fell  into  her  hands  Elizabeth  could  not  but 
feel  that  her  life  was  in  danger.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  imprisoned  and  sentence  of 
execution  as  a  traitor  passed  on  him  by  Parliament,  but  however  tyrannical  in  other 
respects,  Elizabeth  was  always  loth  to  proceed  against  one  whom  she  had  known  and 
respected  in  her  youth.  Four  times  did  she  sign  the  fatal  warrant  only  to  cancel  it  a  few 
hours  later ;  but  at  length  her  ministers,  Burleigh  and  Walsingham,  persuaded  her  that 
her  own  safety  and  that  of  her  realm  could  only  be  secured  by  his  death.  The 
Duke  was  beheaded  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1572.  No  sooner  was  Norfolk  got  rid  of,  than 
the  Queen's  advisers  began  to  lay  plans  for  the  death  of  Mary  herself.  When  it  was  first 
suggested  to  Elizabeth  that  she  "  must  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  evil,"  she  would  not 
for  a  moment  entertain  the  thought  of  taking  her  cousin's  life ;  but  the  clandestine  corres- 
pondence with  abroad  did  not  cease,  and  whenever  Elizabeth  was  laid  aside  by  illness 
conspiracies  against  her  life  came  to  light.  The  most  formidable  of  those,  the  Babington 
plot,  made  the  most  of  by  her  councillors,  thoroughly  alarmed  the  Queen.  The  first 
decisive  step  was  the  arrest  of  Mary's  secretaries,  whose  letters  to  the  French  and  Spanish 
courts  soliciting  assistance  in  men  and  money  had  been  intercepted ;  then  came  the 
notoriously  unjust  trial  of  the  captive  at  Fotheringay  Castle.  It  mattered  little  that  the 
assistance  of  counsel  was  denied  to  Queen  Mary ;  she  refused  to  recognise  the  authority  of 
her  judges,  and  her  condemnation  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  But  at  the  last  Elizabeth 
refused  or  delayed  her  consent  to  the  death  warrant,  and  it  has  never  been  ascertained 
whether  she  ever  actually  signed  it,  or  whether,  at  the  instigation  of  more  responsible 
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persons,  her  signature  was  forged  by  secretary  Davidson.  When  Elizabeth  was  informed 
that  her  rival  had  been  executed,  she  flung  herself  into  a  passion  of  grief  and  indignation ; 
she  was  very  angry  with  "Walsingham  and  Burleigh,  and  would  doubtless  have  dismissed 
them  had  not  the  situation  of  foreign  affairs  made  their  assistance  at  the  moment  indis- 
pensible  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  As  it  was,  all  she  did  was  to  inflict  a  heavy  fine  on 
Davidson  and  lodge  him  in  the  Tower,  and  to  cause  the  remains  of  the  unhappy  Queen 
Mary  to  be  buried  in  state  at  Peterborough.  In  strange  incongruity  with  her  past  conduct, 
Elizabeth  appointed  herself  chief  mourner,  instructing  the  Countess  of  Bedford  to  be  her 
proxy  at  the  funeral.  Thus  ends  the  sad  story  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Mary  of 
Scotland ;  although  the  life  of  each  had  a  momentous  influence  on  that  of  the  other,  these 
two  Queens  never  once  met  face  to  face. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  which  took  place  in  1586,  a  young 
man,  destined  to  obtain  great  power  with  Elizabeth,  made  his  first  appearance  at  court— 
this  was  Eobert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex.  As  he  was  a  near  relation  to  the  Sovereign, 
and  learned  and  accomplished,  as  well  as  handsome,  his  step-father,  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
was  pleased  to  introduce  him  to  the  Queen,  hoping  that  his  attractions  might  counteract 
the  influence  of  Raleigh,  who  was  at  the  moment  chief  favourite  with  Her  Majesty. 
Leicester's  wishes  were  realised  more  completely  than  he  desired.  In  a  remarkably  short 
time  Essex  eclipsed  not  only  Ealeigh  but  the  veteran  Earl  himself;  the  petted  kinsman 
was  speedily  transformed  for  Elizabeth  into  the  favoured  lover,  and  her  subsequent  conduct 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Queen  entertained  for  him  a  very  real  affection.  Essex  can  scarcely 
be  called  unscrupulous  because  he  was  clever  and  ambitious  enough  to  employ  for  his  own 
advancement  the  good  graces  of  a  woman  almost  old  enough  to  be  his  grandmother. 
.Besides  his  learning  and  personal  charms,  the  young  courtier  possessed  so  many  endearing 
qualities  that  any  lady  might  be  forgiven  for  loving  him ;  of  a  lively  disposition  and 
affectionate  temper,  he  was  brave,  generous,  and  impetuous,  as  quick  to  forgive  an  injury 
as  to  take  offence ;  to  such  a  nature,  the  pettiness  of  life  at  a  female  court  soon  became 
unendurable.  Essex  accordingly  went  to  the  Low  Countries,  there  to  try  his  fortune  as  a 
soldier.  His  distinguished  service  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen  gave  the  Queen  an  excuse  for 
appointing  him  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada  she  made  him 
Commander  of  the  Cavalry  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury.  In  1589  Norris,  Drake,  and  others 
headed  an  expedition  against  Spain  to  retaliate  on  Philip  for  the  harm  he  had  intended  to 
do  to  England  the  year  before.  Although  the  policy  was  very  popular,  Elizabeth  declared 
the  revenue  too  poor  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  undertaking,  but  encouraged  the  efforts  of 
her  brave  captains  by  the  loan  of  war-ships.  The  avowed  object  of  this  half  political,  half 
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piratical  armament  was  to  assist  the  King  of  Portugal  against  his  Spanish  oppressors. 
Essex,  knowing  that  Elizabeth  would  never  consent  to  his  quitting  his  duties  as  Master  of 
the  Horse,  which  kept  him  continually  about  her  presence,  slipped  off  in  secret  to  join  an 
expedition  exactly  suited  to  his  adventurous  spirit.  The  Queen  sent  after  him  in  hot 
haste,  but  too  late  to  catch  the  truant  before  he  embarked.  His  personal  daring  in  being 
the  first  to  land  on  the  hostile  shore,  and  the  only  man  to  knock  at  the  gates  of  Cadiz, 
increased  his  military  renown,  though  want  of  support,  either  from  home  or  from  the 
Portuguese,  rendered  the  undertaking  a  failure.  During  the  absence  of  her  favourite 
Elizabeth  had  diverted  her  mind  by  going  on  progress  through  the  country,  riding  and 
dancing,  and  taking  other  exertion  to  make  both  herself  and  her  subjects  believe  that 
she  grew  daily  younger  instead  of  older.  When  the  young  scapegrace  returned  to 
England  it  was  expected  that  he  would  fall  under  the  royal  displeasure.  The  Earl  of 
Arundel  had  but  lately  suffered  imprisonment  and  death  for  daring  to  leave  the  country 
without  her  Majesty's  permit :  but  Essex  seemed  exempt  from  punishment — Elizabeth, 
in  her  delight  at  having  him  once  more  at  her  side,  forgot  his  misdemeanour,  loaded  him 
with  caresses,  and  supplied  him  lavishly  with  money  to  meet  the  heavy  debts  his  careless 
extravagance  had  already  led  him  to  incur. 

Such  was  the  Queen's  passion  for  Essex  that  she  so  far  forgot  her  dignity  as  to  show 
jealousy  of  one  of  her  own  maids  of  honour,  pretty  Mary  Howard,  with  whom  Essex 
exchanged  love  tokens.  If  her  Majesty  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  this  gay 
young  noble,  the  hero  of  the  hour,  should  abstain  from  passing  compliments  with  any  of 
the  fair  ladies  of  her  suite,  imagine  her  chagrin  when  she  learned  that  Essex  had  taken  to 
himself  a  wife.  The  lady  of  his  choice  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  famous  statesman  Sir 
Thomas  Walsingham,  lately  dead,  and  the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney — that  stainless  knight 
on  whose  noble  example  Essex  in  early  youth  had  sought  to  model  his  own  life.  The 
marriage  was  a  love-match,  and  it  is  due  to  Essex  to  say  that  he  never  attempted  to  deny 
it,  though  his  Countess  continued  to  reside  in  the  seclusion  of  her  mother's  house,  and  he 
to  wait  on  the  Queen  as  formerly,  both  in  public  and  private,  till  the  news  came  to 
Elizabeth's  ears.  Her  fiery  indignation  taxed  the  patience  of  her  Ministers  to  the  utmost. 
She  worked  herself  up  to  such  a  frenzy  that  for  days  she  could  give  no  attention  to  public 
business,  but  her  passion  expended  itself  in  empty  threats.  Her  fondness  for  the  culprit 
saved  him  from  punishment ;  her  anger  was  but  a  cloak  for  the  mortification  of  finding  out 
that  she  really  was  what  she  had  already  begun  playfully  to  term  herself,  "  the  old 
woman,"  and  could  no  longer  enchain  men's  hearts  though  she  might  command  their 
services.  From  this  period  of  her  life  there  is  something  very  pathetic  about  the  personal 
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history  of  Elizabeth.  The  mighty  Queen,  ruler  of  a  nation  fast  rising  in  wealth  and  power, 
head  of  a  strong  government  respected  and  feared  at  home  and  abroad,  was  yet  lonely  in 
the  midst  of  splendour.  Though  a  great  monarch  she  was  still  human,  and  now  that  the 
best  years  of  her  life  were  passed  she  felt  very  keenly  the  lack  of  husband  and  children. 
For  years  she  had  held  the  reins  of  power  with  an  iron  grip ;  she  had  refused  to  marry,  had 
ruthlessly  destroyed  every  individual  of  her  family  who  might  possibly  claim  the  allegiance 
of  the  nation,  and  had  steadily  refused  to  appoint  a  successor,  lest  men  should,  as  she 
always  phrased  it,  "  turn  from  the  setting  to  the  rising  sun."  Consequently,  now  that  the 
firm  grasp  began  to  tremble  with  strain  of  years  and  infirmity,  she  had  no  one  on  whom 
to  rely  for  support  and  comfort,  no  beloved  one  to  sit  on  the  throne  after  her ;  so  she  strained 
every  nerve  to  make  the  most  of  the  vitality  she  still  possessed.  Though  never  very 
robust  in  health,  she  always  sought  to  conceal  any  signs  of  indisposition.  Being  a  well- 
read  woman  of  strong  sense,  she  distrusted  the  physic  then  in  fashion  among  the  rich, 
causing  much  anxiety  to  her  attendants,  because  she  preferred  to  endure  her  ailments  and 
trust  to  nature  rather  than  swallow  potions  in  which  pulverised  pearls  and  gold  dust  formed 
the  staple  drugs.  Probably  the  secret  of  the  Queen's  long  life  was  the  regularity  and 
frugality  of  her  habits.  In  private  she  always  eat  and  drank  very  sparingly,  never  missed 
her  morning  walk  if  the  weather  was  fine,  and  on  wet  days  she  would  pace  up  and  down 
under  cover,  passing  the  time  in  learned  conversation  with  eminent  men. 

At  the  moment  that  Essex  fell  under  the  royal  displeasure,  Elizabeth  was  about  to  send 
a  contingent  of  Englishmen  to  fight  for  Henry  of  Navarre  in  Prance.  She  had  already  so 
far  interested  herself  in  the  young  Protestant  champion  as  to  present  him  with  a  scarf 
embroidered  by  her  own  hands,  besides  a  substantial  present  in  money.  Essex  made 
interest  with  the  King  of  Prance  to  ask  Elizabeth  to  give  him  command  of  the  troops,  and 
petitioned  her  in  person  to  the  same  effect,  The  Queen  at  first  refused;  the  indulged 
favourite  knew  his  power,  he  would  not  take  no  for  an  answer,  but  remained  kneeling  in 
her  presence  for  hours  till  he  extracted  from  her  a  reluctant  consent.  But  Elizabeth  had 
not  quite  forgiven  him.  Finding  that  he  hoped  to  secure  the  Chancellorship  of  Oxford, 
then  falling  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  she  was  careful  to  give 
all  her  interest  to  the  other  candidate.  Still,  all  the  time  she  loved  the  object  of  her 
spite  as  madly  as  ever,  and  as  soon  as  she  heard  that  his  brother  had  been  killed  in  battle 
she  was  devoured  with  anxiety  lest  harm  should  come  to  her  favourite,  and  peremptorily 
demanded  his  return  to  England.  Essex  was  reluctant  to  return  in  the  midst  of  the 
campaign,  fearing  to  be  accused  of  cowardice,  but  after  the  successful  capture  of  Gornye 
he  delighted  Elizabeth  by  appearing  unexpectedly  at  court.  In  her  joy  at  seeing  him 
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again,  the  Queen  forgot  past  disobedience;  for  five  days  he  was  the  honoured  guest  at 
court,  and  returned  to  his  command  laden  with  fresh  distinctions. 

When  Essex  came  back  from  France  for  good  it  was  to  occupy  a  very  influential 
position  in  England ;  for  what  may  be  called  the  opposition  party  in  the  government  looked 
to  him  for  protection  and  support.  Unfortunately,  Essex  set  no  value  on  his  political 
power  except  as  a  means  of  spiting  Lord  Burleigh  and  his  son,  Sir  Eobert  Cecil,  both  of 
whom  he  cordially  detested  because  they  were  jealous  of  his  influence  with  the  Queen.  It 
was  the  aim  of  these  statesmen  to  augment  the  power  of  the  Sovereign.  Had  Essex 
possessed  more  stability  of  character  he  might  have  persuaded  Elizabeth  to  redress  many 
serious  grievances,  for  at  the  moment  he  was  the  darling  of  the  Sovereign  and  also  the 
hero  of  the  people.  By  his  success  in  war  abroad  he  had  secured  the  blessing  of  peace  at 
home ;  but  although  under  our  great  Elizabeth  the  country  was  enjoying  a  period  of 
security  hitherto  unknown,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  her  government  was  entirely  just 
or  moderate.  Almost  as  many  persons  were  put  to  death  on  account  of  their  religion  in  this 
reign  as  in  the  time  of  Mary ;  only,  as  it  was  a  minority  who  suffered,  scant  record  of  their 
woes  has  come  down  to  us.  The  famous  Edmund  Campion — who  had  been  an  ornament  to 
the  Church  of  England,  but  transferred  his  allegiance  to  Kome — was  with  twelve  other 
priests  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  in  the  year  1582,  for  the  alleged  crime  of  high 
treason,  and  innumerable  offenders  of  less  note  endured  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
adherence  to  the  ancient  faith.  Elizabeth  was  intolerant  of  Puritan  customs ;  especially 
in  later  years  she  showed  her  dislike  of  the  preachers  of  long  sermons,  two  or  three  of 
whom  she  used  to  say  were  enough  for  a  kingdom.  It  was  probably  the  republican  flavour 
in  their  discourses  which  really  offended  Her  Majesty.  In  1594,  Greenwood,  Barrow  and 
Martin  Penry  were  executed  as  Nonconformists,  and  especially  for  their  spoken  and  written 
words  ridiculing  the  bishops.  Under  a  special  penal  statute  fines,  or  imprisonment  in 
default,  were  inflicted  on  private  individuals  failing  to  attend  church,  and  the  money  thus 
raised  considerably  swelled  the  royal  revenue,  besides  furnishing  a  livelihood  to  an  odious 
class  of  persons  who  made  it  their  business  to  act  as  spies  for  the  sake  of  a  reward. 

But  there  were  grievances  connected  with  commerce  that  affected  a  far  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  people  than  suffered  from  religious  persecution.  True,  Elizabeth  had  increased 
the  size  and  efficiency  of  the  navy,  so  that  it  afforded  real  protection  to  English  trading 
ships,  and  she  had  conferred  a  great  national  benefit  in  reforming  the  currency ;  but,  in 
proportion  as  trade  grew  so  the  exactions  of  the  crown  weighed  the  more  heavily. 
"Monopolies"  of  the  right  to  sell  wine,  oil,  salt,  starch,  coals,  and  nearly  all  necessaries 
of  life,  were  held  from  the  Queen  by  one  or  other  of  the  court  favourites.  Essex  himself 
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made  large  sums  by  his  privileges  under  this  system.  The  other  gross  injustice  which 
called  for  redress  was  the  issue  of  "privy  seal  loans."  Under  the  Sovereign's  privy  seal, 
Elizabeth's  ministers  had  power  to  compel  any  unfortunate  whom  they  discovered  to  have 
amassed  any  considerable  sum  in  hard  cash  to  lend  the  money  to  the  Queen ;  and  though 
they  generally  offered  good  interest,  yet  for  the  payment  of  that  or  of  the  principal  the 
unhappy  creditor  had  no  legal  security — it  was  entirely  a  matter  for  the  conscience  of  the 
Sovereign.  All  Elizabeth's  dealing  with  her  Parliament  and  people  goes  to  prove  that  she 
regarded  the  crown  and  kingdom  as  entirely  her  private  property,  to  do  with  as  she 
pleased.  Accordingly,  the  crown  revenues  were  lavishly  squandered  on  Leicester,  Essex, 
and  a  host  of  minor  favourites,  in  a  degree  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  expended 
for  the  public  benefit. 

Essex  would  not  risk  his  private  advantage  for  the  good  of  his  country ;  on  his  return 
from  France  he  resumed  his  role  of  lover  to  the  elderly  Queen,  and  sadly  neglected  his 
poor  wife.  In  1596  her  Majesty  was  induced  to  send  a  second  expedition  against  Spain, 
which  Essex  insisted  on  joining.  Elizabeth  gave  special  orders  to  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  who  was  in  command,  that  the  Earl  was  to  be  kept  out  of  danger  as  much  as 
possible.  Essex,  as  might  be  expected,  entirely  disobeyed  orders,  put  himself  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  and  by  his  boldness  and  promptitude  the  rich  city  of  Cadiz  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English ;  his  protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  after  its  fall,  with 
a  chivalrous  humanity  rare  in  that  age  of  plunder  and  rapine,  won  for  him  the  admiration 
of  the  Spaniards  themselves.  The  gallant  soldier  was  for  holding  the  captured  city  with  a 
small  garrison  till  help  could  come  from  England,  and  so  retaining  the  advantage  now 
gained ;  but  the  other  commanders,  caring  more  for  the  rich  spoils  than  for  their 
country's  honour,  wanted  to  return  at  once  with  the'  booty  already  secured.  The  part 
which  Essex  played  was  misrepresented  at  home ;  her  ministers,  the  Cecils,  persuaded  the 
Queen  that,  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  Earl,  a  richly-laden  Spanish  merchant  fleet  had 
escaped  the  English,  that  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  had  done  far  greater  service  by  sea  than 
Essex  by  land,  and  that  the  booty  of  which  Elizabeth  was  eagerly  expecting  her  share  had 
been  seized  on  by  him.  Consequently,  when  Essex  returned  home,  instead  of  the  praise 
and  honour  to  which  he  looked  forward,  Elizabeth  received  him  with  coldness  and  blame, 
but  the  Earl  soon  succeeded  in  turning  the  tables  on  the  Cecils,  as  having  neglected  to  care 
for  her  Majesty's  interests.  In  the  following  year,  when  another  expedition  was  despatched 
against  Spain,  Essex  obtained  the  supreme  command.  While  at  sea  the  disobedience  of 
Ealeigh  to  his  orders  made  the  undertaking  almost  a  failure  ;  yet  Essex  was  too  generous 
to  lay  the  blame  on  his  rival,  he  bore  the  Queen's  displeasure  without  a  murmur.  We  can 
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scarcely  wonder  that  when  the  truth  at  length  found  its  way  to  Elizabeth's  ear  she  should 
seek  to  make  him  speedy  amends.  He  was  created  Earl-marshal  of  England,  and  again  held  a 
high  place  in  the  Queen's  favour.  Clear-sighted  people  foretold  that  the  rash  and  impetuous 
Earl  would  soon  do  something  else  to  offend  a  mistress  whose  imperious  temper  was  grow- 
ing more  exacting  with  the  advance  of  age.  Truly  his  fall  was  near.  At  this  time  the 
continued  revolts  in  Ireland  were  causing  serious  uneasiness  to  the  Queen's  Council ;  the 
question  who  would  be  a  suitable  man  to  send  over  as  Lord-deputy  was  under  discussion; 
when  Elizabeth  proposed  some  one  known  to  be  the  Cecil  candidate,  Essex  opposed  his 
appointment  in  terms  most  unnecessarily  violent  and  which  drew  forth  a  sarcastic  remark 
from  the  Queen.  Essex  lost  his  temper,  and  with  an  impatient  reply  turned  his  back  on 
Her  Majesty ;  the  haughty  monarch  was  exasperated  beyond  endurance,  she  gave  him  a 
sound  box  on  the  ear  and  told  him  with  her  usual  oath  to  "  go  and  be  hanged ! "  Essex, 
forgetting  that  he  had  insulted  a  lady  and  his  Sovereign,  put  his  hand  to  his  sword  and 
might  in  his  fury  have  disgraced  himself  still  further  had  not  Lord  Howard  stopped  the 
angry  disputants.  As  it  was,  he  swore  "  that  he  would  not  have  taken  that  blow  from  King 
Henry,  her  father,"  and  adding  something  rude  about  "a  king  in  petticoats,"  rushed  out 
of  the  presence  chamber  regardless  of  ceremony  and  speedily  left  the  court.  Tor  six 
months  Essex  remained  in  retirement,  nothing  would  induce  him  to  offer  the  apology 
which  the  Queen  naturally  demanded.  In  spite  of  the  pleading  of  friends  and  relations, 
Essex  insisted  on  considering  himself  the  injured  party ;  history  leaves  us  in  darkness  as  to 
how  the  quarrel  was  eventually  patched  up.  After  a  time  Essex  came  to  court  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  even  again  ventured  to  dissent  from  Her  Majesty  as  to  the 
question  of  a  governor  for  Ireland ;  finally  Elizabeth  told  him  he  must  take  the  appoint- 
ment himself,  since  he  had  some  objection  against  every  one  proposed.  The  enemies  of 
Essex  exulted  in  his  banishment,  and  the  Queen  thus  relieved  herself  of  the  disquieting 
presence  of  a  man  whom  she  loved  too  much  to  punish  and  could  not  control  j  lately,  too, 
letters  in  cypher  from  Lady  Eich,  the  sister  of  Essex,  to  James  of  Scotland,  had  been 
intercepted  by  Sir  Kobert  Cecil  and  shown  to  her  Majesty  ;  it  must  have  been  disquieting 
to  the  Queen  to  read  "  that  the  weary  knight  (Essex)  was  extremely  weary  of  the  thrall 
that  he  lived  in  and  hoped  for  a  change,  which  was  that  Yenus  (the  Queen)  would  die  in  a 
year  or  two." 

In  Ireland,  as  usual,  Essex  took  entirely  his  own  way  ;  finding  his  forces  insufficient 
to  put  down  the  revolt  by  force  he  pursued  a  policy  quite  at  variance  with  his  instruc- 
tions, making  peace  with  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  who  headed  the  Ulster  insurgents.  Soon  it 
was  reported  by  his  enemies  at  home  that  Essex  was  "trying  to  become  King  of  Ireland,  so, 
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to  save  his  credit  with  his  royal  mistress,  he,  in  a  rash  moment,  forsook  his  command  and 
came  in  haste  to  England  to  plead  his  cause  in  person.     In  his  anxiety  to  speak  for 
himself  before  his  enemies  could  hear  of  his  return  and  induce  the  Queen  to  refuse  him  an 
audience,  he  burst,  all  travel- stained  as  he  was,  into  the  presence  of  his  royal  mistress 
without  even  waiting  to  be  announced.     It  was  early  morning ;   his  intrusion  was  most 
ill-timed.     Elizabeth  had  only  just  risen  from  her  bed,  the  wrinkled  face  and  scanty  grey 
hair  showed  plainly  that  the  owner  was  bordering  on  three-score  years  and  ten,  and  to  be 
discovered  thus,  before  she  was  bewigged,  bepowdered,  and  otherwise  "  got  up,"  must 
have  been  extremely  trying  to  one  anxious  to  impress  her  courtiers  with  the  idea  that  her 
charms  were  perennial.     Notwithstanding  this  expos&  the  Queen  was  for  the  moment  too 
delighted  at  seeing  her  beloved  Essex  to  be  angry  with  him,  and  she  granted  him  another 
private  interview  later  in  the  day ;  this  time  her  manner  was  colder  and  more  distant,  and 
before  long  the  Lord-deputy  was  summoned  before  the  Council  to  answer  for  his  dis- 
obedience to  instructions  and  for  neglecting  his  post.     He  was  degraded  from  office  and 
confined  in  York  House,  where  his  wife,  mother,  and  sister  were  forbidden  to  visit  him. 
The  disgrace  and  confinement  affected  his  health,  and  the  Earl  augmented  his  misery  by 
drinking  to  excess  and  refusing  to  take  proper  food.     In  times  past  Essex  had,  like  a 
spoiled  child,  worked  on  the  Queen's  feelings  by  feigning  sickness  whenever  she  thwarted 
his  wishes ;  now  he  was  really  ill,  but  his  enemies  at  court  would  not  let  Elizabeth  think 
so.    After  some  months,  during  which  he  wrote  many  penitent  letters  to  the  Queen  in  a 
tone  of  abject  submission,  he  was  granted  his  personal  liberty,  but  forbidden  to  approach 
the  court,  and  his  fortunes  ruined  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  royal  patronage.     Encumbered 
with  debts  and  without  a  career,  Essex  speedily  became  desperate ;    he  attracted  to  his 
house  all  the  good-for-nothing  malcontents  in  the  country,  and  at  length  made  a  foolhardy 
insurrection  in  London,  which  resulted  in  his  being  captured  and  lodged  in  the  Tower. 
Francis  Bacon,  formerly  one  of  his  secretaries,  whose  brilliant  talents  had  now  gained  him 
a  prominent  position  in  public  affairs  and  much  of  the  Queen's  confidence,  was  ungrateful 
enough  to  use  his  eloquence  against  his  former  patron  when  he  came  to  be  tried.     His 
conviction  of  high  treason  took  no  one  by  surprise,  and  in  this  case  Elizabeth  made  no 
difficulty  about  signing  the  death  warrant.     The  unhappy  Earl  was  but  little  over  thirty 
at  the  time  of  his  execution. 

Most  modern  historians  are  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  romantic  tale  of  the  ring  which 
the  Queen  had  given  to  Essex,  bidding  him  send  it  to  her  should  he  ever  need  her  help. 
Since  after  his  trial  nothing  was  heard  of  the  ring,  she  concluded  that  Essex  was  wrathful 
and  impenitent  and  too  proud  to  sue  for  pardon.  Two  years  later  the  Countess  of 
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Nottingham,  on  her  death-bed,  begged  that  the  Queen  would  come  and  see  her,  and  when 
Elizabeth  complied  with  the  request  the  expiring  lady  put  into  her  hand  the  ring  long  ago 
given  to  Essex,  confessing  that  the  Earl  had  endeavoured  to  send  it  to  his  mistress,  and 
that  she  had  intercepted  and  kept  it.  "  May  God  forgive  you,"  said  the  Queen  in  an  agony 
of  remorse,  "  I  never  can." 

The  reason  the  Countess  had  a  spite  against  Essex  was  that  he  had  accepted  the  post  of 
Earl-marshal,  an  office  which  should  of  right  have  been  assigned  to  her  husband,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  Howard  family  for  generations. 

Elizabeth  never  recovered  this  mental  blow.  Her  love  for  Essex  had  been  real  and 
unaffected.  Ever  since  his  banishment  to  Ireland  she  had  been  secretly  miserable,  but  only 
in  private  did  she  allow  herself  the  luxury  of  being  mournful  and  silent.  While  her  last 
and  greatest  favourite  was  in  disgrace  she  had  held  a  gay  tournament  in  honour  of  her 
accession  day,  danced  at  the  wedding  of  a  maid  of  honour,  took  exercise  on  horseback, 
and  even  joined  in  the  chase.  To  the  last  she  always  wore  a  cheerful  face  in  public,  and 
kept  up  that  kindly  smile  for  the  poor  man,  and  gracious  readiness  to  listen  to  his  simple 
petition,  which  gained  her  the  love  of  the  people  and  the  title  of  "  Good  Queen  Bess." 

Elizabeth's  popularity  declined  after  the  execution  of  Essex,  because  the  brave  impetuous 
nobleman  had  made  friends  and  well-wishers  among  all  classes.  The  Queen  must  have 
felt  this  particularly  mortifying.  The  mention  of  his  name  ever  roused  her  anger, 
though  it  was  evident  that  his  memory  was  often  present  to  her  mind.  Also,  towards  the 
close  of  her  reign  the  Queen  had  other  things  to  make  her  sad.  Formerly  her  clemency 
contrasted  favourably  with  the  policy  of  her  predecessors,  now  the  ingratitude  and 
self-seeking  experienced  during  a  long  life  had  lowered  her  estimate  of  men's  minds ;  she 
persuaded  herself  that  extreme  measures  must  be  taken  against  all  offenders  if  order  was  to 
be  maintained.  One  foreign  writer  says  he  "  counted  on  London  Bridge  no  less  than  three 
hundred  heads  of  persons  who  had  been  executed  for  high  treason."  A  ghastly  tale  if  it  be 
but  half  true  !  If  her  people  had  not  been  as  pliant  and  servile  as  the  Queen  was  harsh 
and  imperious,  instead  of  an  increase  of  the  national  power,  rebellion  and  ruin  must  have 
been  the  inevitable  result. 

The  last  parliament  of  the  reign  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person,  October,  1601. 
Her  health  was  then  beginning  to  fail ;  and  once  during  the  ceremony  she  would  have  fallen 
to  the  ground,  weighed  down  by  the  heavy  state  robes,  had  not  an  attendant  lord  supported 
her  in  his  arms.  Her  hands,  of  whose  beauty  she  had  been  pardonably  vain,  were  now  fear- 
fully crippled  at  times  by  gout,  but  she  never  uttered  a  complaint.  The  government  of  the 
country  was  in  Elizabeth's  last  years  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil.  He 
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was  the  son  of  Lord  Burleigh,  who  had  served  the  Queen  faithfully  from  the  day  of  her 
accession  till  his  death  in  1598.  In  her  conduct  towards  her  aged  minister  Elizabeth 
exhibited  a  spark  of  feminine  tenderness,  revealing  how  different  the  proud  masterful  woman 
might  have  been  under  other  circumstances.  During  his  last  illness  she  visited  him  in  his 
own  house  (where  she  had  frequently  been  a  guest),  administering  food  and  medicine  with 
her  own  hand,  to  the  great  delight  and  comfort  of  the  suffering  patient.  His  son  was 
remarkably  clever  but  ugly  and  deformed,  and  is  particularly  noticeable  as  being  the  one  man 
who  rose  to  eminence  under  the  virgin  Queen  without  the  advantage  of  personal  comeliness ; 
even  from  him  Elizabeth  exacted  a  lover-like  homage,  and  the  wearing  of  love  tokens  and 
the  making  of  flattering  verses  mingled  with  the  serious  affairs  of  state.  Cecil  had  all  the 
cunning  which  is  said  to  be  natural  to  those  who  labour  under  bodily  defects,  and  her 
Majesty  was  glad  to  make  use  of  his  brains,  but  did  not  give  her  whole  confidence  to  her 
"  little  man."  She  was  well  aware  that  he  held  secret  correspondence  with  King  James  of 
Scotland,  of  whom  she  grew  jealous  in  her  later  years,  though  stray  words  that  she  let  fall 
from  time  to  time  betrayed  her  opinion  that  both  right  and  expediency  made  it  desirable 
for  him  to  succeed  to  her  throne.  One  day  Sir  Robert  Cecil  received  despatches  from 
Scotland  whilst  in  attendance  on  her  Majesty.  The  Queen,  whose  quick  eye  nothing 
escaped,  noticed  that  he  looked  uneasy,  and  commanded  him  to  show  her  the  contents. 
Cecil  saved  himself  from  awkward  revelations  by  playing  on  one  of  his  mistress's  well- 
known  weaknesses,  her  fear  of  infection ;  as  he  touched  the  packet  he  remarked  on  its  evil 
smell,  whereupon  she  ordered  its  instant  removal  from  the  presence  chamber. 

"We  must  not  close  the  story  of  Queen  Elizabeth  without  touching  on  her  patronage  of 
learning.  Well  educated  herself,  no  one  better  understood  the  power  for  good  or  evil 
exercised  by  the  pen.  But  for  her  encouragement  Spenser  might  never  have  written  his 
"  Pairy  Queen,"  or  Sir  Philip  Sydney  his  elegant  poems.  The  maintenance  of  peace  for  a 
length  of  time  unknown  for  generations  worked  wonders  untold,  and  though  it  would  be 
absurd  to  attribute  all  the  masterpieces  of  that  brilliant  period  of  English  literature  to  the 
Queen's  personal  influence,  yet  she  undoubtedly  did  much  towards  training  the  national 
taste  and  obtaining  a  hearing  for  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher.  She 
visited  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1564,  and  that  of  Oxford  a  few  years  later.  Her 
doings  at  the  seats  of  learning  were  most  characteristic.  Attended  by  Leicester  and  a 
brilliant  following  she  received  the  long  and  tedious  addresses  of  the  authorities  delivered 
in  Latin  with  careful  attention,  and  made  suitable  replies  in  the  same  language  with  many  ' 
apologies  for  her  shortcomings  but  evident  pride  of  her  skill.  She  was  shown  over  the 
colleges  by  the  chancellor,  and  displayed  a  gracious  interest  in  the  students  and  in  the 
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learned  discussions  prepared  for  her  hearing.  On  the  Sunday  morning  she  attended  divine 
service  and  listened  to  the  most  famous  preachers  of  the  day,  but  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  she  witnessed  in  the  church  not  miracle  plays,  for  they  had  been  discontinued 
in  Protestant  England,  but  what  seems  to  modern  ideas  just  as  shocking,  the  dramatic 
performance  of  scenes  from  heathen  mythology.  Thus  did  our  virgin  Queen  blend  her 
religion,  learning,  and  amusement ! 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  Koger  Ascham  was  the  Queen's  tutor,  and  that  Hooker 
wrote  his  "Ecclesiastical  Polity"  during  this  reign.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  was 
founded  by  Camden  and  Parker  under  royal  patronage,  and  when  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  was 
building  a  Bourse  for  London,  Elizabeth  lent  the  enterprising  merchant  her  warmest 
sympathy  and  graced  the  opening  ceremony  with  her  presence.  Holinshed  and  Stowe,  the 
two  historians  of  the  day,  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  Queen. 

Notwithstanding  her  learning  and  general  good  sense,  Elizabeth  was  not  quite  above 
superstitious  beliefs ;  throughout  the  greater  part  of  her  reign  an  alchymist,  named  Dr. 
Dee,  made  her  his  dupe.  Sometimes  she  would  feign  disbelief  in  his  predictions,  but  in 
secret  she  hoped  for  years  that  he  would  succeed  in  discovering  the  magic  elixir  for 
perpetual  youth  and  beauty,  and  considered  his  traffic  with  the  powers  of  darkness  no  bar 
to  his  receiving  Church  preferment.  He  held  first  a  living  in  the  country,  and  later  was 
made  chancellor  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

When  the  Queen  felt  her  last  illness  coming  on  she  removed  the  Court  to  Eichmond, 
because  this  same  Dr.  Dee  had  warned  her  that  evil  would  happen  at  Whitehall.  There  is 
something  awful,  yet  touching,  in  the  brave  struggle  for  life  made  by  the  solitary  Queen. 
She  still  talked  of  balls  and  progresses,  and,  though  visibly  failing,  until  within  three  weeks 
of  her  death  the  courageous  woman  performed  her  usual  duties ;  even  then  she  refused  to 
go  to  bed,  fearing,  no  doubt,  that  she  should  never  rise  again.  For  three  days  and  nights 
she  sat  on  the  floor  propped  up  by  cushions ;  it  was  a  trusted  kinsman,  Sir  Kobert  Carey,  a 
son  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  who  prevailed  on  Her  Majesty  to  take  to  her  bed.  Let  us  hope  the 
dying  Queen  did  not  know  that  even  he  was  waiting  in  eager  expectation  of  being  the  first 
to  carry  to  James  of  Scotland  the  news  that  he  was  King  of  England.  When  the  Queen 
felt  herself  beyond  earthly  aid,  she  appeared  to  find  consolation  in  the  ministrations  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Sir  Eobert  Carey  gives  his  testimony  that  she  "  made  a 
Christian  and  comfortable  end."  It  was  in  the  night  of  March  24,  1603,  that  the  Queen 
passed  away  in  her  sleep,  so  peacefully  that  the  watchers  failed  to  note  the  exact  moment 
of  her  death.  The  mourning  ladies  took  turns  to  keep  watch  night  and  day  by  the  body  of 
their  late  mistress,  which  was  conveyed  by  water  to  Whitehall  for  the  lying  in  state.  At 
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the  end  of  a  month  the  mortal  remains  of  the  great  monarch  were  interred  with  great 
pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Immense  crowds  thronged  the  streets  and  houses  to  see  the 
funeral  procession ;  a  wax  effigy  of  the  late  Queen,  dressed  in  the  royal  robes,  with  crown, 
sceptre,  and  ball,  lying  at  full  length  on  the  coffin,  was  greeted  with  weeping  and  groaning 
all  along  the  route.  Elizabeth  was  laid  in  the  same  grave  with  her  sister  Mary ;  the 
beautiful  marble  monument  which  marks  the  spot  was  erected  by  her  successor,  James  I. ; 
the  well-known  features  of  the  famous  Queen  are  easily  recognisable  in  the  recumbent 
marble  figure,  upheld  on  a  white  marble  slab  by  four  lions.  The  globe  and  sceptre  are 
broken  away,  and  the  dress  of  ruff  and  farthingale  is  as  simple  as  possible,  yet,  even  on  the 
tomb,  the  image  of  Elizabeth  wears  the  air  of  majesty. 

We  conclude  with  a  species  of  epitaph,  extracted  from  quaint  old  Camden's  "  Bri- 
tannia :  " — 

"Alas  !  how  inconsiderable  is  her  monument  in  comparison  of  the  noble  qualities  of  so 
heroical  a  lady  !  She  herself  is  her  own  monument,  and  a  more  magnificent  and  sumptuous 
one  than  any  other.  For  let  these  noble  actions  recommend  her  to  the  praise  and 
admiration  of  posterity: — religion  reformed,  peace  established,  money  reduced  to  its  true 
value,  a  most  complete  fleet  built,  our  naval  glory  restored,  rebellion  suppressed,  England 
for  forty-three  years  together  most  prudently  governed,  enriched  and  strengthened ; 
Scotland  rescued  from  the  French ;  France  itself  relieved ;  the  Netherlands  supported, 
Spain  and  Ireland  quieted,  and  the  whole  world  twice  sailed  round." 


VII. 
ANNE  OF  DENMARK,  CONSORT  OF  JAMES  I. 

Danish  princess  with  whom  commenced  the  close  connection  between  the  royal 
family  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Protestant  sovereigns  of  northern  Europe,  was  the 
younger  daughter  of  Frederic  II.,  the  wealthy  and  prosperous  King  of  Denmark  and 
Norway.  Anne  was  no  more  than  ten  years  old  when,  in  1585,  her  father  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  court  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  that  young 
King  and  whichever  of  his  daughters  James  should  think  proper  to  select. 

The  motive  which  prompted  Frederic  to  this  step  is  not  far  to  seek.  True,  his 
daughters,  for  whom  it  was  well  known  he  had  saved  up  large  dowries,  were  not  without 
other  suitors,  and  James  was  King  of  a  very  poor  and  disordered  country,  but  he  was  an 
hereditary  sovereign,  while  Frederic's  father  was  an  elected  king,  and  moreover,  since 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  now  past  fifty  and  unmarried,  he  was  regarded  as  the  heir  of  the 
larger  and  richer  kingdom  lying  to  the  south  of  his  own ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  James 
and  his  subjects  were  staunch  supporters  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

Other  marriage  proposals  were  also  made  for  James ;  his  unfortunate  mother,  from  her 
English  prison,  protested  against  his  union  with  the  daughter  of  an  elective  sovereign  as 
beneath  his  rank,  and  would  have  had  him  take  a  daughter  of  Spain ;  while  his  god- 
mother, Queen  Elizabeth,  was  so  anxious  for  him  to  marry  a  certain  Swedish  princess  that 
she  promised  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  wedding  if  James  would  comply  with  her 
wishes.  But  the  choice  of  the  young  King  of  Scotland  was  probably  determined  more  by 
a  political  motive  than  a  desire  to  please  either  of  his  female  relations. 

Some  time  in  the  preceding  century  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands  had  been 
mortgaged  to  James  III.  by  a  needy  king  of  Denmark.  Frederic  now  announced  himself 
able  and  anxious  to  redeem  them  by  repayment  of  the  loan  and  of  all  arrears,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  proposed  that  if  James  should  select  a  Danish  princess  as  his  consort  these 
islands  should  constitute  part  of  her  dowry.  At  first  James  would  give  no  decided 
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answer,  and  the  negotiations  dragged  on  year  after  year  till  Frederic,  becoming  impatient, 
betrothed  his  elder  daughter,  Elizabeth,  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  told  the  Scotch 
ambassador,  "  If  your  king  sends  to  espouse  Anne  before  the  1st  of  May,  1589,  she  shall  be 
given  him  ;  if  not,  he  must  restore  the  Isles." 

James  and  his  ministers  were  agreed  that  to  allow  the  King  of  Denmark  to  regain  so 
convenient  an  outpost  for  his  powerful  fleet  seriously  threatened  the  safety  of  Scotland  in 
its  present  exhausted  and  disordered  condition;  and  as  furthermore  the  King  was  well 
pleased  with  the  miniature  of  the  young  lady  sent  for  his  inspection,  the  Earl-marshal  of 
Scotland  with  two  other  noblemen  sailed  in  haste  to  Denmark  that  they  might  act  for  their 
King  in  the  marriage  by  proxy  within  the  appointed  time.  Before  they  reached  Cronenburg, 
the  royal  residence  in  Zealand,  King  Frederic  was  dead,  but  Anne's  mother,  Sophia  of 
Mecklenburg,  and  the  rest  of  the  council  of  regency  who  ruled  in  the  name  of  her  young 
brother,  were  willing  to  carry  out  the  late  monarch's  plans.  The  wedding  by  proxy  sealed 
the  legal  contract,  and  a  noble  fleet  was  appointed  to  convey  the  Queen  elect  to  her  new 
home ;  but  before  it  was  ready  to  put  to  sea  the  summer  had  passed  away  and  autumn  gales 
troubled  the  German  ocean.  Twice  the  Danish  Admiral,  Peter  Munch,  sighted  the  coast 
of  Scotland  only  to  be  blown  back  to  that  of  Norway.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, superstition  still  held  her  dark  mantle  before  the  eyes  of  persons  of  every  class ;  the 
experienced  mariners  of  the  northern  seas  assigned  their  ill-luck  to  supernatural  causes. 
According  to  Melville,  "  the  storm  of  wind  was  alleged  to  have  been  raised  by  the  witches 
of  Denmark,  by  the  confession  of  sundrie  of  them  when  they  were  burnt  for  that  cause." 
Munch  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  ship  was  bewitched — especially  when  in  the  heavy 
sea  one  of  the  guns  on  the  deck  broke  loose  and  crushed  several  sailors  to  death,  the  young 
bride  herself  narrowly  escaping  the  same  fate.  The  admiral  made  a  third  attempt  at 
crossing,  but  his  vessel  was  at  last  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  a  narrow  gulf  on  the  Norwegian 
coast,  and  its  occupants  took  refuge  at  Upslo,  a  miserably  poor  ill-provisioned  village  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  flourishing  city  of  Christiania.  The  other  ships  had  found  their 
way  to  Denmark,  but  pride  forbade  Anne  to  return  to  her  native  land,  and  as  frost  set  in 
immediately,  she  had  the  doleful  prospect  of  passing  the  winter  in  her  uncomfortable 
lodging.  With  her  own  hand  she  wrote  letters  to  King  James,  telling  of  the  extreme 
danger  of  drowning  through  which  she  had  passed,  and  her  present  pitiable  plight.  These 
she  confided  to  a  trusty  servant,  who,  making  his  way  southward  by  land,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  to  Scotland  and  delivering  the  despatches  to  King  James. 

Previous  to  the  writing  of  these  letters,  very  little  personal  information  can  be  gleaned 
about  Anne  of  Denmark.     She  was  now  in  her  sixteenth   year,  and   according  to  her 
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portraits  a  very  pretty  girl.  Brown  eyes,  abundant  brown  hair,  remarkably  clear,  fair  skin, 
and  a  tall  slight  figure  formed  her  chief  characteristics ;  and,  though  no  classical  scholar,  her 
education  had  not  been  neglected,  for,  besides  her  native  tongue,  she  spoke  German,  French, 
and  Italian,  and  was  skilled  in  music.  Of  dancing  she  was  passionately  fond,  and  but  for 
this  healthful  recreation  the  Princess  would  scarcely  have  gained  the  use  of  her  limbs,  for, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  up  to  the  time  she  was  eight  years  old,  court  etiquette 
required  that  she  should  be  carried  everywhere  by  nurses  or  officers,  instead  of  making  use 
of  her  own  little  legs.  Her  mother,  Sophia  of  Mecklenburg,  was  renowned  in  Protestant 
Europe  for  her  amiability  and  virtue,  and  she  encouraged  in  her  children  a  strong  femily 
affection,  which  in  after  years  was  a  source  of  great  happiness  to  them.  As  Anne  left  her 
home  so  young,  perhaps  no  blame  should  be  attached  to  Sophia  that  her  daughter's  mind  was 
wholly  undisciplined,  though  generous  and  good-natured.  Many  of  Anne's  troubles  in  life 
were  brought  on  by  want  of  tact  and  ungoverned  temper. 

No  sooner  had  James  received  his  Queen's  letter  than  he  determined  that,  for  the  honour 
of  Scotland,  the  rescue  of  the  bride  must  be  undertaken  without  delay.  After  some  difficulty 
in  raising  funds,  a  fleet  was  prepared  and  command  given  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Only  at 
the  last  moment  was  it  discovered  that  James  intended  to  go  in  person.  So  much  has  been 
written,  in  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  in  ridicule  of  this  monarch,  that  many  of  his 
biographers  would  have  us  think  him  so  contemptible  and  cowardly,  both  in  body  and  mind, 
as  to  be  positively  repulsive  to  any  woman ;  but  the  facts  of  history  do  not  justify  this  severe 
judgment.  The  son  of  an  unhappy  mother  and  a  miserable  marriage,  struck  even  before 
his  birth  with  the  paralysing  terror  of  Eizzio's  murder,  no  wonder  that  James  continued 
delicate  and  timid  during  his  whole  life.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  bringing  up 
should  account  for  much  in  his  conduct  that  was  pedantic,  and  at  times  even  ludicrous,  yet 
his  determination  to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  witches  and  the  perils  of  the  deep — to  say 
nothing  of  a  hostile  English  squadron — to  bring  his  wife  worthily  and  honourably  home, 
shows  the  young  King  not  altogether  devoid  of  chivalric  feeling  or  common  sense.  He  was 
also  wise  enough  to  select  as  his  companions  in  the  expedition  those  among  his  turbulent 
nobles  whom  it  would  have  been  most  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  realm  to  leave  at  home. 
That  James  had  a  deep  sense  of  duty  as  a  husband  can  be  given  in  his  own  words  (slightly 
anglicized),  taken  from  a  letter  written  in  after  years  to  his  wife.  "  I  thank  God  I  carry 
that  love  and  respect  to  you  which  by  the  law  of  nature  I  ought  to  do  to  my  wife  and  the 
mother  of  my  children,  but  not  for  that  ye  are  a  king's  daughter,  for  whether  ye  were  a 
king's  or  a  cook's  daughter,  ye  must  be  alike  to  me,  being  once  my  wife.  For  the  respect 
of  your  honourable  birth  and  descent  I  espoused  you,  but  the  love  and  regard  I  now  bear 
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you  is  because  ye  are  my  married  wife,  and  so  partaker  of  my  honour  as  of  my  other 
fortunes." 

A  month  after  leaving  Scotland  James  arrived  at  Upslo,  having  landed  farther  south 
and  made  his  way  along  the  now  snow-clad  coast  by  boat,  sledge,  or  horse,  whichever 
would  serve.  Anne  seems  to  have  in  no  way  expected  his  appearance,  and  when,  in  his 
eagerness  to  behold  his  bride,  James  stole  unannounced  into  her  chamber  habited  in  his 
rough  travelling  dress  and  came  softly  behind  her  to  steal  a  kiss  after  the  Scotch  fashion, 
no  wonder  that  she  shrank  from  his  embrace  alarmed  at  what  was  not  "the  form  of  her 
country ;  "  "  but,"  adds  the  quaint  chronicler,  "  after  a  few  words  privily  spoken  between 
his  Majesty  and  her,  familiarity  ensued."  French  formed  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  young  couple,  and  in  that  language  the  marriage  service  was  read  on  the 
following  Sunday,  November  the  23rd,  1589.  At  Upslo,  the  King  and  Queen  were  forced 
to  wait  with  what  patience  they  could  command  till  a  hardy  messenger  had  carried  to 
Denmark  the  news  of  the  safe  arrival  and  wedding  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  returned 
with  an  invitation  from  Queen  Sophia  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  come,  if  they  could 
possibly  cross  the  mountains,  and  spend  a  merry  winter  at  Cronenburg.  After  further 
delay  in  obtaining  a  safe  conduct  from  the  King  of  Sweden,  through  whose  dominions  they 
must  necessarily  pass,  James  and  his  bride  set  out  and  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the 
perilous  journey  without  loss  of  life  or  limb.  It  was  January  before  the  young  Queen  was 
gladdened  by  the  sight  of  the  familiar  walls  of  her  castle  home,  which  kept  guard  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Baltic,  where  her  people  levied  tolls  from  all  passing  ships.  At  the  royal 
palace  all  was  excitement ;  Princess  Elizabeth  was  about  to  be  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  Anne  and  her  husband  received  a  warm  welcome  from  her  relations,  who 
insisted  that  the  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland  must  go  through  the  wedding  ceremony 
again,  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  To  this  James,  who  was  in 
good-humour  with  all  about  him,  had  no  objection  whatever,  and  immensely  enjoyed  the 
good  cheer  provided  by  the  hospitable  Danes.  Indeed  James  found  the  Danish  liquor  so 
much  to  his  taste,  and  so  approved  of  the  depth  of  the  carousing,  that  from  month  to 
month  he  delayed  his  departure  for  home.  Unhappily,  all  this  feasting  led  to  much  revolting 
drunkenness,  a  sin  to  which  the  young  King  was  already  somewhat  prone.  This  and  the 
"  strifes,  prides  and  partialities  "  of  the  Scotch  nobles  among  themselves  somewhat  marred 
that  festive  season.  Before  returning  to  Scotland  James  paid  several  visits  to  the  celebrated 
Tycho  Brahe,  but  he  seems  to  have  taken  more  interest  in  the  learned  man's  revelations  in 
astrology  and  witchcraft  than  in  astronomy — at  all  events,  after  his  return  to  Scotland  he 
sought  out  and  burnt  several  witches  for  the  crime  of  raising  the  autumn  tempests. 
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On  May  Day,  1590,  Queen  Anne  landed  at  Leith;  her  household,  previously  appointed 
by  James,  included  many  of  those  who  had  been  the  faithful  attendants  of  his  mother 
in  her  adversity.  Anne,  however,  retained  several  of  her  Danish  ladies.  As  her  dowry, 
she  had,  besides  the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  forty  thousand  crowns  in  money, 
and  James  had  settled  on  her  the  palaces  and  lands  of  Dunfermline  and  Falkland, 
but  she  must  have  been  somewhat  disgusted  when  she  found  out  how  poor  her  husband 
really  was.  He  was  forced  to  borrow  from  his  nobles,  not  only  "  silver  spoons  to  grace 
his  marriage  feast,  but  even  silk  stockings  for  his  own  wear."  After  much  difficulty 
James  managed  to  get  together  funds  enough  for  the  necessary  expenses,  and  the  Queen's 
coronation  took  place  in  the  abbey  church  of  Holyrood.  The  ceremony  was  performed — 
in  deference  to  the  Presbyterian  party — not  by  a  bishop  but  by  a  minister,  Mr.  Kobert 
Bruce,  but  even  then  some  of  the  extreme  section  took  umbrage  at  the  use  of  the  conse- 
crating oil.  But  James  would  have  his  Queen  duly  anointed  in  the  time-honoured  fashion  ; 
it  may  be  the  lady  herself  would  have  been  willing  to  omit  this  part  of  the  rite,  for  the 
"  bonny  quantity  of  oil  "  poured  on  her  neck  and  arm  necessitated  her  immediate  retire- 
ment and  change  of  costume.  Besides  the  festivities  in  the  royal  castle,  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  did  its  best  during  the  ensuing  week  to  show  its  loyalty  by  pageantry  and 
hospitality.  The  young  Queen  drove  through  the  streets  to  see  the  sights,  and,  as  she 
passed  the  port  of  the  Nether  Bow,  a  beautiful  casket  containing  jewels  and  marked 
with  her  initial  in  diamonds,  was  let  down  from  its  summit  for  her  acceptance — a 
very  handsome  as  well  as  graceful  present,  valued  at  least  at  eighteen  thousand 
crowns. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  and  the  weakness  of  the  Government  during 
the  successive  minorities  under  which  the  country  suffered,  had  so  fostered  the  turbulent 
spirit  of  the  nobility,  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  married  life  James  was  ruler  in  his  own 
kingdom  only  in  name.  The  leader  of  the  most  powerful  party  was  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
a  nephew  of  the  notorious  noble  of  that  name,  and  an  illegitimate  relation  of  the  reigning 
monarch.  Being  accused,  on  the  testimony  of  certain  witches,  of  attempting  the  lives  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  he  fled  to  evade  trial,  gathered  his  followers,  and  broke  into  open 
rebellion.  Even  the  royal  residences  were  not  secure  from  the  insurgents ;  in  1592  Both- 
well  attacked  Falkland  Palace,  while  Queen  Anne  was  in  residence,  and,  though  repulsed, 
he  managed  to  lead  away  all  Her  Majesty's  horses,  and  the  next  year  he  made  the 
King  and  Queen  his  prisoners  in  Holyrood  Palace.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Danish 
ambassadors,  James  was  enabled  to  come  to  terms  with  Bothwell ;  an  assurance  of  inter- 
ference from  Denmark  in  case  Queen  Anne  or  her  husband  should  meet  with  disrespectful 
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handling  was  not  to  be  set  aside  as  an  idle  threat.  Eventually  James  removed  an  un- 
popular Lord-chancellor,  and  comparative  quiet  was  restored  to  the  country. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1594,  Anne  presented  King  James  with  a  son  and  heir,  who 
was  named,  after  his  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers,  Henry  Frederic.  Great  were  the 
festivities  at  his  birth  and  baptism,  and  very  welcome  must  have  been  the  gorgeous 
presents,  or  "God-bairn  gifts,"  offered  by  Denmark,  Germany,  Holland  and  England. 
Some  massive  gold  cups,  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  doubtless  other  gifts  beside,  were 
soon  "  meltet  and  spendit." 

From  the  earliest  days  of  her  arrival  in  Scotland  those  ready  to  find  fault  had  accused 
Anne  of  levity  of  conduct,  because  she  was  fond  of  gaiety  and  display.  James  was  a  good- 
natured  husband,  and  treated  his  Queen  with  all  seemly  respect ;  but,  except  a  love  of  the 
chase,  they  appear  to  have  had  no  tastes  in  common.  Anne  took  no  interest  in  books,  while 
the  King  delighted  in  study  and  boasted  of  his  indifference  to  female  society.  As  was  most 
natural,  in  the  days  of  youth  and  carelessness,  Anne  sought  satisfaction  in  the  society  of 
men  more  pleasing  than  her  husband  ;  her  name  was  coupled  in  such  popular  rumours  and 
beliefs  of  the  time  as  found  vent  in  songs  and  ballads,  first  with  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and 
then  with  "bonny  Earl  Murray,"  whose  handsome  face  and  melancholy  death  excited 
much  sympathy.  A  contemporary  states  that  the  Queen,  more  rashly  than  wisely,  a  few 
days  before  his  death  "  commendit  him  to  the  King  as  the  properest  and  most  gallant  man 
at  court."  Still  no  proof  exists  that  Anne's  conduct  could  ever  be  called  worse  than 
indiscreet. 

The  first  serious  difference  between  James  and  his  consort  was  on  the  subject  of  their 
little  son.  The  King,  who  was  well  versed  in  his  country's  history,  had  sufficient  wisdom 
to  gather  from  it  that  the  policy  of  the  party  of  disorder  in  the  State  had  long  been  to  seize 
the  person  of  the  heir  and  hold  him  as  a  hostage  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  ends.  He 
was  determined  that  his  heir  should  be  a  source  of  strength  and  not  of  weakness  to  his 
government.  So  he  insisted  that  the  Queen  should  leave  her  infant  at  Stirling  Castle,  his 
birthplace,  to  be  brought  up,  as  he  himself  had  been,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  and  his  mother,  the  old  Countess.  This  office  was  hereditary  in  the  Erskine  family, 
and  the  trust  which  James  reposed  in  their  fidelity  and  loyalty  was  not  misplaced.  But  the 
maternal  instinct  in  Queen  Anne  rebelled  against  this  separation  from  her  babe ;  with  her, 
State  policy  had  no  weight  in  such  a  matter.  She  thought  the  King's  decision  unfeeling 
and  cruel,  railed  against  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Mar,  and  even  set  aside  James' 
authority  by  attempting  to  bring  away  the  child  by  main  force.  James  heard  she  was 
preparing  to  visit  Stirling  Castle  with  an  armed  band,  so  he  hastened  to  join  her  in  time  to 
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be  of  the  party  and  make  certain  alterations  in  the  escort.  Anne  was  -welcome  to  fondle 
her  babe  as  much  as  heart  could  wish,  but  James  was  so  determined  that  his  plans  should 
not  be  interfered  with  that  he  gave  the  Earl  of  Mar  a  written  order  to  keep  charge  of  the 
Prince  under  all  circumstances  till  he  should  reach  the  age  of  eighteen.  Anne  continued 
to  make  herself  unhappy  about  her  son  till  the  birth  of  a  daughter  diverted  her  thoughts. 
Her  second  child  was  born  at  Dunfermline  in  the  autumn  of  1596,  and  christened 
Elizabeth.  The  city  of  Edinburgh  stood  godmother,  and  the  little  Princess  was  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Lord  Livingstone,  one  of  Queen  Mary's  faithful  friends.  This  arrangement 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Presbyterians,  because  Lady  Livingstone  was  a  Eoman  Catholic. 
The  Queen  had  certainly  no  leaning  towards  Popery  and  probably  very  little  voice  in  the 
matter,  but  the  odium  of  the  choice  fell  on  her.  "  Guid  Lord,"  prayed  one  of  the  ministers 
from  the  pulpit,  "  we  must  pray  for  our  Queen  for  the  fashion's  sake,  but  we  have  no  cause, 
for  she  will  never  do  us  ony  guid."  Nevertheless  Elizabeth  was  educated  without  a  touch 
of  heresy,  lived  to  become  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  heroine  of  the  Protestant 
cause,  and,  through  the  youngest  of  her  ten  children,  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover, 
became  the  ancestress  of  the  present  English  dynasty.  Two  years  later  Anne's  third 
child,  a  daughter  (Margaret),  was  born  at  Dalkeith.  It  died  in  infancy. 

As  years  passed  by,  James  and  Anne  quarrelled  as  frequently  as  any  of  their  subjects.  It 
is  much  to  be  feared  that  by  her  passionate  and  unreasonable  conduct  the  Queen  rather 
increased  than  lessened  the  difficulties  which  James  had  to  contend  with  in  the  government 
of  his  unruly  people.  What  is  known  as  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy  affords  a  notorious  instance. 
An  Earl  of  Gowrie  had  suffered  execution  for  keeping  James  a  prisoner  in  his  boyhood,  and 
the  King,  perhaps  learning  in  after  years  that  the  sentence  he  had  himself  been  induced  to 
pass  was  unjust,  in  about  the  year  1596  restored  to  his  family,  the  Kuthvens  of  Gowrie, 
all  their  estates  and  honours.  John,  the  present  Earl,  had  passed  his  youth  in  Italy,  from 
which  he  had  borne  away  every  attainable  prize  of  accomplishment  and  learning.  His 
brother  Alexander  was  only  less  learned,  handsome  and  active  than  himself;  the  two  were 
the  most  promising  young  men  in  Scotland,  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity,  and,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  the  favour  of  the  crown.  It  was  said  the  Earl  would  soon  have  a  post  in  the 
Government,  Alexander  was  receiving  special  confidence  as  principal  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  their  sister  Beatrice  was  the  Queen's  most  trusted  maid  of  honour.  The 
story  runs  thus.  James  had  made  his  Queen  a  present  of  a  silver  riband.  One  summer's 
day  Anne,  attended  by  Beatrice  Euthven,  was  walking  in  the  gardens  of  Falkland  Palace 
when  she  came  upon  Alexander,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  asleep  under  a  tree.  In  sport,  either 
Beatrice  or  her  mistress  fastened  the  silver  riband  round  his  neck  without  waking  him.  A 
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little  later  the  King  himself  passed  that  way  and  recognised  his  gift  to  the  Queen,  and  im- 
mediately repaired  to  her  apartments  to  demand  an  explanation.  Luckily  Mistress  Beatrice, 
a  very  lively  and  quick-witted  young  lady,  had  observed  His  Majesty  bend  over  the 
unconscious  Euthven,  and  the  moment  he  moved  away  had  recovered  the  riband,  still 
without  disturbing  the  sleeper,  and  hastening  to  the  Queen  had  managed  to  hid  it  away  and 
warn  Anne  where  to  find  it  before  James  came  in  and  asked  to  see  it.  The  tale  does  not 
sound  probable,  but  it  is  evidence  that  the  Queen  was  suspected  of  a  partiality  for  Euthven 
which  might  arouse  her  husband's  jealousy. 

Not  long  after,  in  August,  1600,  James  disturbed  his  consort's  slumbers  at  an  unusually 
early  hour  by  the  noise  of  his  hunting  preparations.     To  her  impatient  questionings  he 
replied  that  he  wished  to  be  astir  betimes,  for  he  expected  to  kill  a  prime  buck  before  noon. 
Before  noon,  however,  he  left  the  chase,  and  by  his  own  subsequent  account  went,  on  the 
invitation  of  Alexander  Euthven,  to  the  family  house  of  the  Gowries  at  Perth.    After 
dinner  James  was  decoyed,  attended  only  by  a  page,  into  the  prison  hold,  where  Alexander 
turned  upon   his  guest,  and,  accusing  him  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  assaulted  him 
violently.    The  Earl  of  Gowrie  joined  in  the  attack  ;  James  fought  for  his  life,  one  of  the 
Euthven  servants  and  the  page  helping  him,  and  when  his  train  at  last  succeeded  in  breaking 
in  the  closed  doors,  Alexander  Euthven  and  his  elder  brother,  Earl  Gowrie,  lay  dead  on  the 
ground.    As  in  so  many  cases  of  Scottish  quarrels  in  those  unruly  days,  the  truth  was  never 
clearly  ascertained.    That  the  family  feud  between  the  Euthvens  and  the  Stuarts  had  smoul- 
dered in  spite  of  the  royal  favour,  and  that  a  clumsy  conspiracy  to  take  the  life  of  James  had 
been  planned  by  the  brothers,  appears  more  natural  and  probable  than  that  the  peace-loving 
King,  whom  nature  never  intended  for  a  warrior,  should  lead  a  murderous  attack  on  any  of 
his  nobles,  especially  when  the  scene  chosen  was  their  own  fortified  house.    The  alarming 
news  that  the  King  had  slain  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  his  brother  preceded  his  Majesty's 
return  to  Falkland.    James  entered  the  Palace  to  find  the  Queen  entirely  occupied  with 
Beatrice  in  bewailing  the  fate  of  the  Euthvens,  and  without  a  thought  of  joy  or  thankfulness 
for  his  safety ;  he  was  naturally  much  displeased  at  Anne's  indifference  to  himself,  and  the 
court  gossip  of  the  time  records  many  scenes  of  altercation  and  reproach  between  husband 
and  wife.    Beatrice  Euthven  Anne  would  still  have  near  her  person ;  and  though  the  King 
turned  her  away  from  court  Anne  persisted  in  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  her 
favourite.    Since  the  family  property  had  again  been  confiscated,  it  appears  that,  but  for  the 
Queen's  charity,  the  unfortunate  lady  would  have  been  actually  penniless.    Two  years  later 
Anne  contrived  for  Beatrice  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  with  her,  and  at  parting  "  furnished  " 
her  handsomely.     Because  the  Queen  showed  a  kindly  but  injudicious  affection  towards  a 
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beloved  attendant  overtaken  by  adversity,  the  world  accused  her  of  joining  in  the  plot 
against  her  husband's  life,  and  gave  credence  to  the  report  that  Alexander  Euthven 
was  her  lover. 

The  tragic  events  just  related  took  place  a  very  few  months  before  the  birth  of  Anne's 
son,  who,  though  very  delicate  during  infancy  and  childhood,  outlived  his  elder  brother, 
and,  under  the  title  of  Charles  L,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
misfortunes  of  his  house.  Her  majesty  was  in  a  very  weak  state,  both  in  body  and  mind, 
when  she  retired  to  Dunfermline  to  await  her  confinement,  praying  in  her  despondency 
"  that  Heaven  would  not  visit  her  family  with  its  vengeance  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
Euthvens."  Meanwhile,  according  to  custom,  James  and  his  Parliament  sat  in  judgment 
on  the  bodies  or  bones  of  the  slain,  and  on  the  very  day  Charles  was  born,  November  19th, 
1600,  sentenced  them  to  ignominious  exposure.  The  puny  little  Prince  was  christened  in 
haste  as  he  was  scarcely  expected  to  live,  and  remained  at  his  birthplace  till  after  his 
parents  removed  to  England.  Dunfermline,  one  of  Anne's  dower  palaces,  was  her  favourite 
residence  in  Scotland  ;  from  little  more  than  a  ruin  she  converted  it  into  a  convenient  and 
stately  dwelling,  taking  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the  alterations  and  improvements. 

In  the  spring  of  1603,  King  James  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth.  His  Queen  did 
not  accompany  him  to  the  South.  In  the  previous  year  she  had  given  birth  to  a  third 
son,  Eobert,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  now  again  expected  to  become  a  mother.  It  was 
planned  that  Anne  should  shortly  follow  her  husband  if  he  found  his  new  subjects  well 
disposed  ;  for  James  could  by  no  means  count  upon  the  warm  welcome  which,  as  the  event 
proved,  awaited  him  in  London.  A  public  parting  between  James  and  Anne  took  place  in 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  described  as  mournful  and  affectionate  on  both  sides. 
However,  no  sooner  was  James  well  out  of  the  country  than  the  self-willed  Queen  recom- 
menced the  old  struggle  for  the  custody  of  her  eldest  son.  The  Earl  of  Mar  being  summoned 
to  the  King  in  London,  Anne  set  off  for  Stirling  with  a  powerful  following,  but  the  elderly 
Countess  was  not  to  be  frightened  into  yielding  up  her  charge.  The  Queen  was  so  furious 
at  the  opposition  to  her  wishes  that  she  threw  herself  into  a  violent  passion,  resulting  in  the 
premature  birth  and  death  of  her  infant.  Endless  trouble  did  the  Queen's  unreasonableness 
give  the  nobles  to  whom  James  had  entrusted  the  management  of  his  northern  kingdom. 
The  tone  of  many  of  the  letters  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  trouble  the  absent 
sovereign  is  piteous  in  the  extreme ;  the  President  of  the  Council  affirmed,  that  to  utter 
anything  like  reason  or  wisdom  was  but  to  incense  Her  Majesty  further  against  them  all, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  satisfy  her  would  be  to  grant  her  desires.  James,  on  learning 
how  dangerously  ill  his  wife  had  made  herself,  certainly  behaved  with  much  kindness  and 
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consideration ;  he  ordered  Mar,  who  had  not  yet  reached  London,  to  at  once  retrace  his 
steps,  sending  him  a  warrant  for  the  consignment  of  Prince  Henry  to  her  guardianship  at 
Holyrood  Palace.  So  intense  was  the  Queen's  personal  dislike  to  the  Earl,  that  she  obsti- 
nately refused  to  allow  him  to  enter  her  presence  to  deliver  his  credentials.  This  compli- 
cated matters  still  further,  and  the  King  had  to  be  appealed  to  again.  Even  then,  James 
did  not  lose  all  patience  with  his  tiresome  wife ;  he  addressed  her  a  letter  of  affectionate 
remonstrance,  complaining  that  he  could  never  "account  well  of  an  honest  and  wise  servant 
but  she  must  give  ear  to  the  report  of  every  flattering  sycophant  that  will  persuade  her 
that  it  is  to  compare  or  prefer  him  to  herself;  "  he  begs  her  to  set  aside  this  folly,  and  bids 
her,  in  conclusion,  to  think  of  nothing  but  thanking  God  for  the  peaceable  possession  they 
had  got  of  England.  At  the  same  time  he  makes  a  further  concession  to  her  wilfulness,  by 
directing  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  deliver  the  Prince  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  who  would  consign 
him  to  the  Queen. 

After  this  Anne  somewhat  recovered  her  temper  and  her  health,  and  early  in  June 
began  her  journey  southward  with  her  two  elder  children.  James,  wishing  his  consort  to 
enter  the  country  with  due  state,  sent  the  crown  jewels  and  the  most  prominent  members  of 
the  late  Queen  Elizabeth's  household  as  far  as  Berwick  to  meet  their  new  mistress ;  but 
Anne  preferred  to  be  served  by  the  Scotch,  to  whom  she  had  so  long  been  accustomed,  and 
made  great  trouble  about  giving  any  appointments  to  English  ladies. 

Anne's  journey  was  one  triumphal  progress,  and  must  have  afforded  Her  Majesty  no 
little  pleasure.  At  all  the  towns  through  which  she  passed  festivities  were  held  in  her 
honour,  and  at  York,  Newark,  and  Nottingham  silver  cups  filled  with  gold  coin  were 
offered  for  her  acceptance.  The  number  of  her  following  increased  day  by  day,  and  by  the 
grace  and  affability  of  her  manners  Anne  quickly  earned  popularity  amongst  her  new 
subjects.  At  Dingley,  in  Leicestershire,  she  parted  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  was 
to  reside  at  Combe  Abbey,  under  the  care  of  her  governesses,  till  the  completion  of  her 
education. 

The  most  memorable  feature  of  this  progress  was  an  open-air  dramatic  entertainment  in 
the  Queen's  honour,  given  by  Sir  Eobert  Spencer  in  Althorpe  Park.  It  was  called  a  Masque 
of  the  Fairies,  who,  headed  by  their  Queen  Mab,  came  tripping  out  of  the  woods  on  a  lovely 
midsummer  evening  to  welcome  Ariana  (Queen  Anne)  with  dance  and  song.  Mab  and  a 
satyr  perched  in  the  green  kept  up  a  dialogue  in  fantastic  verse  in  praise  of  "  the  highest 
happiest  Queen."  A  handsome  jewel  was  offered  for  her  Majesty's  acceptance,  and  when 
the  fairies,  who  were  personated  by  the  prettiest  young  ladies  in  the  county,  had  taken 
their  departure,  the  boy  heir  of  Sir  Eobert  stepped  forward  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  young 
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gentlemen  huntsmen  and  presented  Prince  Henry  with  a  valuable  dog.  Anne  was  so 
charmed  with  these  sylvan  sports  that  she  took  Ben  Jonson  into  her  service  as  Queen's  poet, 
and  he  was  the  author  of  many  other  beautiful  masques  with  which  she  delighted  to  enter- 
tain herself  and  her  court.  Zing  James  came  as  far  as  Graft  on  to  meet  his  consort,  and 
thence,  with  an  ever-swelling  train,  they  moved  on  to  Windsor.  It  was  soon  noticed  that 
Anne  gave  preference  to  young  and  sprightly  dames  of  about  her  own  age,  and  somewhat 
slighted  the  elderly  ladies  of  her  predecessor's  court,  because  the  stiifness  and  formality  of 
their  manners  pleased  her  less.  This  preference,  more  natural  than  politic,  made  the  Queen 
many  enemies,  and  should  account  for  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the  levity  and  even  license 
of  her  conduct.  Anne  was  indeed  very  fond  of  gaiety  and  show,  and  loved  to  make  display 
of  those  personal  charms  which  at  this  period  of  her  life  she  possessed  more  in  imagination 
than  reality ;  but,  however  frivolous,  we  can  find  nothing  intentionally  vicious  about  her 
entertainments,  and  Arabella  Stuart  writes  of  the  Queen  as  the  best-behaved  lady  at 
court ;  and  the  Lady  Arabella  had  ample  opportunities  of  judging,  for  she  was  on  intimate 
and  affectionate  terms  with  Queen  Anne.  To  this  lady,  who  stood  next  to  himself  in  the 
succession,  both  James  and  his  Queen  behaved  with  the  utmost  kindness,  allowing  her 
honour  and  precedence  next  the  Queen,  till  she  rashly  married  a  youth  not  half  her  age 
related  to  Lady  Katherine  Gray,  and  thus  incurred  the  royal  displeasure.  This  unfortunate 
alliance  did  not  take  place  till  1610.  Arabella  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  four 
years  later  she  died  insane.  Her  testimony  may  also  be  taken  as  evidence  that  Anne  was 
not,  as  has  been  supposed,  addicted  to  intemperance ;  that  her  husband  had  this  unhappy 
weakness  history  will  not  allow  us  to  doubt ;  the  many  little  notes  which,  during  the  last 
few  years  of  her  life,  she  addressed  to  the  King's  favourite,  George  Villiers,  refer  to  the 
King's  behaviour;  she  begs  her  "kind  dog"  to  "  lug  her  sow  (James)  by  the  ear;" 
although  couched  in  playful  language,  the  wifely  anxiety  is  real. 

"With  an  undignified  King  and  frivolous  Queen,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  from 
the  beginning  of  this  reign  the  court  was  the  scene  of  national  jealousies  and  unseemly 
disputes.  The  autumn  of  the  year  1603  was  marked  for  London  by  a  special  visitation  of 
the  plague,  following  on  the  unusually  hot  summer.  The  coronation  of  James  and  Anne  at 
Westminster  Abbey  consequently  took  place  almost  in  private.  One  of  the  court  newsmen 
of  the  day  relates  that  "  Queen  Anne  went  to  coronation  with  her  seemly  hair  hanging  on 
her  princely  shoulders,  and  on  her  head  a  crownet  of  gold.  She  so  mildly  saluted  her  new 
subjects  that  the  women  weeping  cried  out,  with  one  voice,  '  God  bless  the  royal  Queen  ! ' 
The  customary  procession  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  was  deferred  till  next  year. 

The  private  possessions  of  the  royal  ladies  of  the  Tudor  family  passed  to  Anne,  forming 
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an  extravagantly  large  dowry  for  a  queen-consort.  This  Queen  ^xed  upon  Somerset  House 
as  her  private  town  residence.  She  changed  the  name  to  Denmark  House. 

In  1607  Anne  exchanged  with  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  her  hoiise  and  lands  at  Hatfield 
for  his  residence  of  Theobalds,  near  Cheshunt,  which  became  from  that  date  the  favourite 
summer  resort  of  the  Stuarts. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Queen  on  removing  to  England  had  left  her  second  son, 
"baby  Charles,"  at  Dunfermline.  In  the  spring  of  1604  Sir  Eobert  Carey  paid  his  court 
to  the  royal  infant,  and  returning  to  England  gave  Anne  a  very  sad  account  of  her  little 
boy.  Though  four  years  old  he  could  neither  walk  nor  speak,  so  the  Queen,  who  loved  all 
her  children,  was  anxious  to  have  him  in  England.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  was 
brought  from  the  chill,  ungenial  climate  of  his  birthplace,  Anne  herself  going  as  far  as  York 
to  meet  him.  King  James  "  was  desirous  that  the  string  under  his  tongue  should  be  cut, 
he  was  so  long  in  beginning  to  speak.  Then  he  would  have  him  put  into  iron  boots  to 
strengthen  his  sinews  and  joints;"  but  Lady  Carey,  to  whose  care  the  Queen  entrusted  him, 
strongly  protested  against  both,  and  begged  he  might  be  left  to  her  nursing  and  to  nature. 
Either  the  change  of  air  or  the  unremitting  care  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  new  foster- 
mother  worked  wonders  for  the  child ;  from  this  time  forward  his  health  improved  in  a  most 
marvellous  manner,  and  he  grew  up  a  straight  and  handsome  if  not  very  robust  man. 
It  was  the  Queen  who  upheld  Lady  Carey  in  her  treatment  of  the  little  prince,  so 
to  his  mother  our  King  Charles  I.  owed  his  preservation  from  deformity  and  perhaps 
idiocy. 

In  June,  1605,  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  christened  Mary.  This  princess  died 
before  she  reachedjier  third  year,  and  Anne  also  lost  her  seventh  and  last  child,  Sophia, 
born  the  following  year,  only  to  live  a  few  hours. 

Anne  was  at  Greenwich  recovering  from  her  last  confinement  when  her  brother, 
Christiern  IV.  of  Denmark,  arrived  in  England,  on  a  visit  to  his  relations.  James  was 
only  less  pleased  to  see  him  than  the  Queen  herself,  and  entertained  his  brother-in-law  most 
hospitably.  Fortunately  for  Anne,  her  weakness  and  the  mourning  for  her  infant  excluded 
her  from  taking  any  part  in  the  series  of  drunken  revels  with  which  the  kings  amused 
themselves ;  but  she  was  able  to  be  present  at  the  naval  review  in  the  Thames,  held  in  com- 
pliment to  the  royal  Dane,  at  the  close  of  his  month's  stay.  King  Christiern  was  not  to  be 
outdone  in  generosity  ;  he  entertained  their  Majesties  of  England  on  board  his  own  ship, 
at  a  banquet  followed  by  a  display  of  fireworks  from  the  Danish  vessels  lying  off  Gravesend. 
The  fireworks  were  made  and  managed  by  Christiern  himself,  but  as  they  were  let  off  on  a 
bright  August  afternoon,  that  the  sea-going  fleet  might  not  lose  the  tide,  it  is  to  be  feared 
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that  the  effect  was  not  so  imposing  as  it  might  have  been.  Besides  large  sums  of  money 
distributed  among  the  courtiers,  Christiern  gave  to  his  sister,  as  a  parting  present,  a  portrait 
of  himself  in  a  jewelled  frame,  and  to  Prince  Henry  the  finest  ship  in  the  Danish  fleet. 
This  handsome  gift  was  intended  to  encourage  the  young  Prince  in  the  study  of  naval 
architecture,  a  subject  in  which  his  uncle  took  immense  interest.  It  had  the  desired  effect, 
for  we  read  that  Henry,  two  or  three  years  later,  invited  his  mother  to  the  launching  of  a 
ship  constructed  by  his  own  boatbuilder,  Phineas  Pett. 

Besides  the  encouragement  to  ship-building  and  the  increased  commercial  intercourse 
between  England  and  Denmark,  resulting  from  the  visit  of  the  Queen's  royal  brother,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  famous  architect,  Inigo  Jones,  came  to  this  country  with  King 
Christiern. 

In  the  summer  of  1G10  young  Henry  was  formally  installed  in  the  principality  of  Wales, 
and  introduced  by  James  to  the  assembled  Parliament.  His  fond  mother  celebrated  the 
event  in  her  favourite  manner,  with  a  series  of  masques  performed  at  "Whitehall.  The 
stately  apartments  of  the  palace,  under  the  decorative  genius  of  Inigo  Jones,  were  adapted 
so  as  to  form  enchanting  scenery,  worthy  the  rank  of  the  players,  for  not  only  the  most 
beautiful  ladies  of  the  court,  but  the  Queen  herself  and  her  two  younger  children, 
Elizabeth  and  Charles,  acted,  danced,  and  sang  in  character. 

The  intense  love  and  pride  with  which  Anne  regarded  her  eldest  son  was  not  un- 
deserved. The  Prince  of  Wales,  besides  being  intelligent,  studious,  and  a  patron  of  learning, 
made  himself  popular  by  his  good  sense  and  a  proficiency  in  all  those  manly  virtues  which 
his  father  lacked.  Unhappily,  in  his  zeal  to  acquire  proficiency  both  in  mental  and  bodily 
attainments,  he  overtaxed  his  strength  while  growing  quickly.  He  made  great  efforts  to 
conceal  his  increasing  weakness,  and  made  light  of  a  cough  which  alarmed  his  mother.  In 
September,  1611,  Frederick,  Count  Palatine,  came  to  England  to  solicit  the  hand  of  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  ;  the  Queen,  who  would  rather  have  seen  her  daughter  married  to  a  Spaniard, 
and  was  secretly  scheming  for  that  end,  looked  coldly  on  Frederick.  Prince  Henry  thought 
it  better  that  Elizabeth  should  be  united  to  a  Protestant  Prince,  even  if  his  rank  were  less 
exalted,  and  exerted  himself  to  welcome  his  future  brother-in-law  ;  but  a  severe  attack  of 
intermittent  fever  prostrated  him  on  his  bed  at  St.  James's  Palace  when  he  would  have 
attended  a  City  banquet  given  in  honour  of  the  Count.  The  fever  increased,  and  as  in  a 
few  days  it  was  declared  infectious,  the  Queen  did  not  venture  near  his  bedside.  On  the 
5th  of  November  the  Prince  breathed  his  last,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen.  His  mother,  in 
her  first  transports  of  passionate  grief,  accused  the  King's  favourite,  Robert  Carr,  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  his  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  of  poisoning  her  darling.  There  is  no 
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ground  for  suspecting  them  of  the  crime,  except  the  open  hatred  of  both  the  Prince  and  the 
Queen  for  these  worthless  profligates,  who  had  acquired  a  harmful  influence  over  James. 

The  regret  for  the  young  Prince  was  sincere  and  universal,  but  no  one  felt  his  loss 
more  than  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  in  his  dismal  prison.  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
he  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  and  with  others  was  condemned  to  death  for  conspiring  to 
place  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  in  his  case 
delayed,  and  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for  twelve  years.  During  this  time 
Queen  Anne  and  Prince  Henry  pitied  and  relieved  him  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  though 
neither  could  move  James  to  grant  his  pardon.  With  his  own  hands  Prince  Henry  carried 
him  the  pens  and  paper  with  which  he  wrote  his  famous  "  History  of  the  World."  It  was 
in  spite  of  Anne's  earnest  intercession  that  Ealeigh,  after  the  failure  of  the  expedition  on 
which  King  James  sent  him  against  Guiana,  was  not  only  sent  back  to  the  Tower,  but 
beheaded  under  the  sentence  passed  on  him  years  ago. 

After  the  death  of  her  firstborn,  Anne  made  no  further  opposition  to  the  marriage  of 
Elizabeth  with  the  Count  Palatine,  and  when  her  daughter  quitted  England  she  clung  to 
Charles,  her  last  remaining  child,  with  a  fondness  she  had  never  shown  him  in  former 
times.  Of  the  last  few  years  of  this  Queen's  life  there  is  little  to  relate.  The  clever, 
unscrupulous  Francis  Bacon  became  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  and  retained  Anne's  favour 
till  her  death,  and  although  she  had  so  disliked  the  King's  favourite,  Somerset,  she  was 
also  on  excellent  terms  with  his  successor,  George  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Anne  of  Denmark  died  of  dropsy,  which  affected  her  some  months  before  her  death. 
She  resided  at  Hampton  Court  during  her  last  illness,  and  James  came  often  to  visit 
her  there  during  the  winter  of  1618-19,  but  at  the  time  of  her  death  he  was  himself  laid 
up  with  gout  and  other  maladies,  and  too  ill  to  come  to  her.  The  Queen  resisted  his 
urgent  entreaties  to  make  a  will,  and  it  was  only  at  the  very  last  that  she  signed  a  testa- 
ment in  favour  of  Prince  Charles,  which  the  attendant  bishops  had  drawn  up  in  haste.  She 
left  a  valuable  property  in  jewellery,  but  much  was  missing  that  her  jeweller  proved  to 
have  delivered.  James  suspected  two  Danish  attendants,  but  the  theft  was  never  proved 
against  them.  Anne  was  only  forty-four  when  she  died,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1619.  She 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  no  monument  marks  the  spot. 
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VIII. 

HENRIETTA  MARIA   OF   FRANCE, 
QUEEN   OF   CHAELES  I. 

A     PECULIAK  interest  attaches  to  the  beautiful  Princess  whose  fate  in  life  was  to 
share  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  Charles  I.,  a  sovereign  whose  many  misfortunes  and 
tragic  fate  have  invested  the  history  of  himself  and  his  family  with  a  halo  of  romance. 

Henrietta  Maria  was  born  in  Paris,  at  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  November  25th,  1609, 
being  the  youngest  of  the  six  children  of  Henry  IV.,  the  conqueror  of  France,  military 
hero,  and  most  notable  sovereign  of  his  time,  a  monarch  whose  dazzling  qualities  threw  a 
false  lustre  over  his  many  and  inexcusable  faults.  Her  mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  the 
King's  second  wife,  possessed,  and  transmitted  to  her  daughter,  the  beauty  and  grace  of  a 
high-born  Italian  lady,  together  with  a  beautiful  singing  voice,  the  natural  heritage  of  the 
daughters  of  the  South.  The  infant  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Madame  de  Monglat 

* 

from  the  moment  of  her  birth,  and  in  the  keeping  of  this  faithful  lady  governess  and  her 
young  daughter  spent  a  happy  infancy  in  the  royal  nursery,  having  for  a  playfellow  her 
little  brother  Gaston,  who  was  her  senior  by  little  more  than  a  year. 

Her  christening  was  attended  with  much  magnificence;  the  papal  nuncio,  Cardinal 
Barbarini,  better  known  by  the  title  of  Urban  VIII.,  which  he  assumed  afterwards  011 
becoming  Pope,  was  chief  sponsor  to  the  Princess,  and  he  it  was  who  chose  for  her  the 
names  of  Henrietta  Maria,  after  both  her  father  and  mother.  We  may  here  mention  that 
it  is  only  in  history  that  her  name  preserves  its  original  form ;  she  was  always  called 
Henriette  Marie  in  France,  and  in  England  Charles  and  his  people  styled  her  Queen  Mary. 
When  she  first  came  to  this  country  she  was  prayed  for  in  church  by  the  odd-sounding 
title  of  Queen  Henry,  but  Charles  quickly  changed  it  to  the  soft  and  truly  feminine  Mary, 
although  he  was  warned  that  for  a  Eoman  Catholic  Queen  to  use  a  name  which  persecution 
had  rendered  odious  to  many  of  his  subjects  was  to  court  unpopularity. 

But  Henriette,  or  Mary,  our  heroine,  is  still  in  her  cradle,  unmindful  of  the  storms 
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about  to  burst  over  the  royal  family  of  France.  King  Henry  was  very  delighted  with  his 
new-born  infant,  and  Queen  Marie,  as  she  lay  on  her  sick  bed,  seized  the  moment  of  his 
unusual  tenderness  to  wring  from  him  a  promise  that  her  oft-postponed  coronation  should 
take  place  as  soon  as  she  was  convalescent.  Henry's  previous  reluctance  to  the  ceremony 
originated  in  the  malicious  intrigues  of  his  artful  mistress,  the  Marchioness  de  Yerneuil, 
who  had  employed  fortune-tellers  to  prognosticate  that  he  would  not  survive  the 
coronation  of  his  Queen  a  single  day.  Such  a  prediction  might  well  try  the  nerves  of  a 
King  who  had  already  escaped  from  fifty  conspiracies,  in  an  age  when  superstition  had  not 
quite  lost  its  hold  over  the  bravest  and  loftiest  of  mortals.  Henry  put  aside  his  fears  at 
the  prayer  of  his  Queen,  but  he  could  not  quite  subdue  them.  On  the  coronation 
morning  he  called  for  his  two  youngest  children  and  tried  to  forget  his  apprehensions  in 
making  them  merry,  as  was  his  wont.  In  the  afternoon  he  drove  out  as  usual,  but  the 
fatal  prophecy  proved  all  too  true :  he  was  brought  home  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the 
assassin's  knife. 

Little  Henriette,  who,  with  her  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  present  at  her  mother's 
coronation,  was  soon  again  to  appear  in  public — an  unconscious  mourner  at  her  father's 
funeral,  and  again  after  a  very  short  interval  at  the  coronation  of  her  brother,  the  boy 
King  Louis  XIII. ;  the  Queen  mother,  who  was  especially  fond  of  her  youngest  daughter, 
being  delighted  and  proud  to  exhibit  the  pretty  child  on  every  opportunity.  Henriette  was 
considered  very  like  her  father,  and  perhaps  Marie  de  Medicis  hoped,  by  exciting  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people  for  the  children  of  their  lamented  king,  to  add  to  her  own  uncertain 
popularity.  The  years  following  Henry's  death  were  anything  but  peaceful  at  the  French 
court ;  the  haughty,  ambitious,  but  unstable  Queen  was  continually  quarrelling  with  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  with  King  Louis  himself.  During  the  minority  sometimes  one 
party  would  be  in  the  ascendant  and  sometimes  the  other.  For  three  years  the  Queen  was 
confined  in  the  Castle  of  Blois,  Henriette  being  her  companion  during  this  time  of  adversity. 
Indeed,  the  little  girl  resided  constantly  with  Queen  Marie,  either  here  or  at  Fontainubleau. 
Reared  thus  by  an  injudicious  and  over-indulgent  mother,  in  the  midst  of  court  intrigues, 
no  wonder  that  by  education  at  any  rate  Henriette  was  but  ill  prepared  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen  to  act  the  difficult  part  of  consort  to  a  sovereign  round  whose  throne  the  tide  of 
revolution  was  already  beginning  to  rise.  Queen  Marie  brought  up  Henriette  a  bigoted 
member  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  and  instilled  into  her  little  head  an  oxalted  idea  of 
the  dignity  and  power  of  princes. 

When  the  time  came  for  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  think  of  being  married,  his 
father,  James  I.,  expressed  his  opinion  that  an  alliance  with  a  princess  of  either  France  or 
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Spain  would  alone  befit  the  dignity  of  the  future  King  of  Great  Britain.  Accordingly 
negotiations  were  opened  with  Spain,  and  in  1623  Charles,  attended  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  set  off  on  his  romantic  journey  to  Madrid,  bent  on  making  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  his  destined  bride.  They  travelled  incognito,  and  passing  through  Paris 
mingled  with  the  audience  at  the  rehearsal  of  a  court  ballet,  in  which  "  Madame  "  the 
Princess  Henriette  took  part.  It  has  been  said  that  Prince  Charles  lost  his  heart  to  the 
royal  dancer,  and  for  that  reason  his  subsequent  journey  to  Spain  failed  in  its  object,  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  The  young  Queen  of  France,  Anne  of  Austria,  who  also  performed  in 
the  ballet,  mentions  in  one  of  her  letters  that  Henriette,  then  a  small,  childish-looking  girl 
of  fourteen,  was  too  far  off  the  English  Prince  for  him  to  see  her  to  advantage ;  it  must 
have  been  the  beautiful  Queen  herself,  taking  a  more  prominent  part,  who  excited  the 
young  man's  admiration.  The  Spanish  marriage  fell  through,  partly  on  account  of  the 
offence  which  the  arrogance  of  Buckingham  gave  at  Madrid,  but  chiefly  because  the 
alliance  was  highly  unpopular  both  in  England  and  Spain. 

Early  in  the  next  year  Lord  Kensington  was  despatched  to  Paris  by  James  I.  to  treat 
with  Marie  de  Medicis  for  the  hand  of  her  youngest  daughter.  The  Queen-mother  was 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  match,  although  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  a  heretic, 
and  the  position  of  Queen-consort  of  England  had  had  a  very  evil  reputation  in  France 
since  the  time  of  Margaret  of  Anjou.  The  marriage  treaty  was  quickly  arranged,  the 
death  of  James  I.  causing  no  interruption  to  the  negotiations.  By  its  articles  religious 
toleration  was  to  be  allowed  to  Henrietta  and  her  household ;  she  was  to  be  permitted  to 
retain  the  services  of  her  own  countrymen  at  the  English  court ;  any  children  of  the 
marriage  were  to  remain  in  her  keeping  till  they  should  reach  the  age  of  twelve  years ;  but 
there  was  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  an  agreement  that  they  were  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  Eomanist  faith.  Each  of  these  stipulations,  made  so  carefully  by  Louis  XIII. 
and  his  mother  for  the  protection  of  the  French  princess  in  a  foreign  country,  proved  a 
source  of  unpopularity  to  her  in  her  new  home.  So  well  did  her  illustrious  godfather, 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  understand  the  present  fanatical  temper  of  the  English  people,  that  he 
foresaw  the  unhappiness  in  store  for  a  Roman  Catholic  Queen- consort  there,  and  withheld 
his  dispensation  till  the  last  moment,  only  granting  it  then  to  avoid  the  scandal  which 
would  ensue  if  the  union  should  take  place  without  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  for  the 
court  of  France  was  evidently  bent  on  the  marriage.  The  nuptials  were  first  hallowed  at 
the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  Charles  I.  being  represented  by  the  Due  de  Chevreuse,  who, 
as  a  member  of  the  Guise  family,  was  a  near  relation  of  the  Stuarts.  The  event  afforded 
an  occasion  for  a  great  state  pageant  in  Paris.  The  procession  passed  from  the  palace  of 
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the  Louvre  through  the  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  to  the  church  of  Notre-Dame 
along  a  temporary  gallery  put  up  on  purpose.  It  was  ornamented  with  purple  satin 
drapery,  worked  with  fleur-de-lis  in  gold.  First  walked  Chevreuse,  attired  in  black 
velvet  and  a  mantle  glittering  with  diamond  roses ;  the  ambassadors  of  England  formed 
his  escort.  Next  came  Henriette  Marie,  a  slender  girl,  dressed  in  her  bridal  white, 
already  wearing  a  royal  crown.  King  Louis  XIII.  led  her  by  the  right  hand  and  her 
brother,  Gaston,  by  the  left.  Close  behind  walked  the  Queen-mother,  Marie  de  Medicis, 
and  with  her  the  young  Queen-consort,  Anne  of  Austria,  each  wearing  a  most  gorgeous 
costume  sparkling  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  rest  of  the  royal  family,  with  the 
chief  lords  and  ladies  of  France  in  order  according  to  their  rank,  completed  the  train.  In 
front  of  the  church  porch  the  gallery  had  been  extended  so  as  to  form  a  wide  platform. 
Here  the  marriage  ceremony  took  place,  or  rather  the  first  part  of  it,  for,  after  the  bride 
had  been  delivered  to  her  husband's  proxy,  the  Due  de  Chevreuse,  with  the  representatives 
of  Protestant  England,  retired  to  a  waiting-chamber,  whilst  the  bride  and  her  relations 
entered  the  church  for  the  remainder  of  the  service.  A  sumptuous  banquet  in  honour  of 
the  new  Queen  formed  the  most  important  feature  of  the  revelry  which  occupied  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

That  evening  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  arrived  in  Paris,  commissioned  by  Charles  I.  to 
bring  his  bride  home  with  all  possible  speed ;  so  it  was  decided  that  the  whole  French 
court  should  accompany  Queen  Henriette  to  the  coast.  At  Compeigne  the  travellers  were 
delayed  a  whole  fortnight  by  the  real  or  pretended  illness  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  who  was 
certainly  very  loth  to  part  with  her  youngest  and  favourite  daughter.  At  Amiens  they 
said  their  last  good-byes.  The  parting  blessing  and  words  of  advice  from  the  fond 
mother  have  been  preserved  in  a  letter  which  she  put  into  the  hands  of  her  child  at  the 
last  moment.  It  contained  a  most  solemn  admonition  to  Henriette  to  adhere  before  all 
things  to  the  one  true  faith  in  which  she  had  been  educated. 

Meanwhile  King  Charles  had  been  waiting  at  Dover  since  the  very  earliest  moment  that 
his  bride  could  possibly  arrive ;  but  he  had  some  time  to  wait,  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
whom  he  trusted  implicitly,  was  enjoying  himself  so  much  in  France  that  he  was  in  no 
hurry  to  leave  it.  As  the  plague  was  raging  at  Calais,  Boulogne  was  chosen  as  the 
port  of  embarkation ;  but,  instead  of  crossing  the  Channel  at  once,  Buckingham,  under 
pretence  that  he  had  received  secret  despatches,  hastened  back  to  the  French  court.  His 
real  object  was  to  obtain  another  interview  with  the  lovely  Queen  Anne  of  Austria,  to  whom 
he  had  presumed  to  play  the  part  of  a  lover.  So  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  June,  1625,  that 
Henrietta  Maria  left  her  native  shores,  and  then,  as  seems  to  have  been  so  frequently  the 
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case  when  royalty  ventured  on  board  ship,  an  unexpected  storm  made  the  crossing  very 
disagreeable  and  even  dangerous.  King  Charles,  with  his  usual  delicacy,  restrained  his 
impatience  to  see  his  bride  till  after  she  had  had  a  quiet  night's  rest ;  then  the  meeting 
was  informal.  The  well-trained  girl  would  have  knelt  before  her  lord  and  offered  her  duty 
and  submission  in  a  set  speech,  but  the  King  interrupting  her  first  words,  "  wrapt  her  up 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  with  many  kisses."  Overcome  by  his  kindness,  Henrietta  burst 
into  tears,  which  Charles  quickly  turned  into  smiles  by  his  tenderness  and  gallantry.  It 
had  been  told  Charles  that  his  Queen  was  very  short  for  her  age.  Finding  her  more  womanly 
than  he  expected  and  that  she  stood  as  high  as  his  shoulder,  he  glanced  at  her  feet,  when, 
quickly  guessing  his  thoughts,  she  showed  him  her  shoes,  saying  in  French,  "  Sire,  I  stand 
upon  mine  own  feet — I  have  no  helps  by  art ;  thus  high  I  am,  and  am  neither  higher  nor 
lower."  Charles  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  pretty  manners  of  his  dark-eyed  little 
bride,  and  the  desire  she  showed  to  please  him,  asking  in  their  first  interview  that  "  he 
would  inform  her  of  her  faults  of  ignorance."  There  was  much  in  the  personal  demeanour 
and  character  of  Charles  to  win  his  Queen's  affection  from  the  very  first.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  "a  prince  of  comely  presence;  of  a  sweet,  grave,  but  melancholy  aspect;  his 
features  were  handsome  and  regular  and  his  complexion  good  ;  his  body  strong,  healthy,  and 
well-made,  and  though  low  of  stature  he  was  capable  of  enduring  the  greatest  fatigue.  He 
had  a  good  taste  in  learning,  and  more  than  an  ordinary  skill  in  the  liberal  arts,  especially 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  medals.  He  spoke  several  languages  very  well  and 
with  a  singular  good  grace,  though  now  and  then,  when  he  was  warm  in  discourse,  he  was 
inclined  to  stammer." 

Without  delay  the  King  and  Queen  proceeded  to  Canterbury.  On  the  downs  midway 
between  there  and  Dover  pavilions  were  erected  and  a  banquet  set  out.  Charles  would 
allow  no  one  but  himself  to  wait  on  the  bride,  and  it  was  noticed  with  pleasure  that 
in  spite  of  its  being  a  fast  day,  Henrietta  ate  of  the  pheasant  and  venison.  At  Canterbury 
the  marriage  service  was  performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
afterwards  Charles  disappointed  all  those  who  expected  to  bear  a  part  in  the  tedious  and 
foolish  ceremonies  connected  with  soup,  stockings,  rice,  slippers,  and  bridecake  then 
considered  inseparable  from  a  wedding  in  high  life,  and  all  of  which  took  place  in  the 
bridal  chamber.  He  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  thing  by  simply  bolting  the  doors  on  the 
crowd  as  soon  as  he  himself  had  entered  the  apartment. 

King  Charles  brought  his  Queen  to  London  from  Gravesend  by  way  of  the  river  in 
the  state  barge,  escorted  by  hundreds  of  others  gaily  decorated.  This  was  probably  that 
Henrietta  and  her  French  escort  might  be  impressed  with  the  size  and  strength  of  the  English 
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navy,  which  fired  a  deafening  salute  as  she  passed,  and  also  to  avoid  the  plague- stricken 
quarters  of  the  city ;  for  the  record  of  deaths  from  that  horrible  scourge,  for  this  year 
alone,  is  put  at  the  incredibly  large  figure  of  thirty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventeen. 

The  reception  given  to  the  Queen  by  Londoners  was  most  enthusiastic,  yet  notwith- 
standing this  promising  beginning  Henrietta  soon  began  to  quarrel  with  her  husband  and 
to  give  dissatisfaction  to  the  public.  From  the  first  moment  Charles  had  distrusted  his 
wife's  French  attendants  and  disliked  their  influence.  They  numbered  almost  four  hun- 
dred, and  not  only  took  unscrupulous  advantage  of  the  King's  liberality,  but  openly 
repudiated  his  authority  on  the  ground  that  "he  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  being  a 
heretic."  The  open  celebration  of  mass  in  the  Queen's  chapel  at  "Whitehall  set  the  public 
against  her.  Then,  by  the  advice  of  her  governess  and  her  confessor,  Henrietta  absolutely 
refused  to  take  part  in  her  husband's  coronation,  and  exaggerated  her  offence  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  by  appearing  at  the  bay-window  in  the  gatehouse  at  Whitehall  to  watch  the 
procession  pass  to  and  fro,  while  her  French,  ladies  were  seen  dancing  and  making  merry 
about  her. 

Charles  complained  that  she  neglected  the  study  of  English,  and  that  he  could  scarcely 
speak  a  word  with  her  in  private.  Henrietta,  on  her  side,  had  taken  a  great  dislike  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  insolent  manners  and  abuse  of  the  King's  friendship 
disgusted  her  as  much  as  his  uncourteous  treatment  of  herself  on  the  journey  to  England 
had  done,  and  she  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  his  influence  with  the  King  was  used 
against  her,  and  so  the  Queen's  petty  quarrels,  now  with  Charles  and  now  with  Bucking- 
ham, rendered  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the  marriage  very  unhappy.  Charles  soon 
perceived  that  before  he  could  hope  to  secure  domestic  peace  he  must  get  rid  of  the 
French  suite.  On  account  of  his  treaty  with  France,  this  was  a  difficult  matter  to  effect 
peaceably,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  wrote  to  Marie  de  Medicis,  "  I  can  no  longer  suffer 
those  that  I  know  to  be  fomentors  of  disturbance,"  and  accordingly  he  began  by  detaining 
Henrietta  in  his  own  part  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall  and  insisting  on  her  servants 
removing  at  once  to  Somerset  House ;  then,  as  they  took  no  notice  of  his  repeatedly 
expressed  wish  for  their  departure,  he  sent  soldiers  to  eject  them  in  a  manner  most 
undignified.  Finding  resistance  useless,  they  turned  out  without  show  of  fight,  but  "  the 
women  howled  and  lamented  as  if  they  were  going  to  execution,  while  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard  thrust  them  and  all  their  countryfolks — to  the  number  of  four  hundred — out  of 
the  Queen's  lodgings  and  locked  the  doors  after  them."  To  show  that  this  discourtesy 
was  no  sign  of  illwill  to  France,  Charles  distributed  among  them  very  large  sums  in 
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money  and  jewellery.    The  only  French  attendants  the  Queen  was  permitted  to  retain  were 
Madame  de  Tremouille,  three  chaplains,  and  two  women  servants. 

For  months  Henrietta  continued  to  write  frequently  to  her  mother,  saying  how 
miserable  she  was  without  her  own  people,  and  how  much  she  wished  herself  back  in 
France.  The  Queen-Dowager  recommended  her  daughter  "  to  accede  in  all  things  to  her 
husband  except  in  religious  points."  This  gave  little  comfort,  and  war  broke  out 
between  the  two  countries.  Buckingham,  who  was  in  truth  its  chief  instigator,  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  English,  but  his  indolence  and  incompetence  as  a  general  quite 
accounted  for  his  want  of  success.  On  the  other  hand,  Marshal  Bassompierre,  an  old 
soldier-comrade  and  faithful  friend  of  Henry  IV.,  was  sent  to  England  to  hear  and  judge 
of  Henrietta's  grievances  from  her  own  lips.  Having  heard  from  the  King  and  Queen 
what  each  had  to  say,  he  frankly  told  Henrietta  that  her  troubles  arose  from  her  own 
silly  waywardness  and  indiscretion,  and  were  "  all  her  own  fault."  He  succeeded  in 
persuading  her  that  Charles  desired  nothing  so  much  as  her  affection,  and  as  Buckingham 
was  not  at  hand  to  create  fresh  discords,  the  veteran  soldier  had  the  satisfaction  of 
establishing  between  them  a  better  understanding,  which  proved  the  dawn  of  eighteen 
years  of  conjugal  felicity.  Charles  was  soon  able  to  write  to  his  mother-in-law,  "  My  wife 
and  I  were  never  upon  better  terms,  she  showing  herself  so  loving  to  me  by  her  discretion 
on  all  occasions,  that  it  makes  us  all  wonder  at  and  esteem  her."  The  assassination  of  the 
Duke,  which  took  place  soon  after,  would  have  been  less  bitterly  lamented  by  the  King 
had  he  realised  that  it  permanently  removed  a  very  serious  bar  to  his  domestic  happiness. 

The  French  war  languished  and  died  out.  One  incident  with  regard  to  its  conclusion 
is  worthy  of  note.  Instead  of  demanding  the  customary  ransom  for  the  English  prisoners, 
Louis  XIII.  sent  them  as  a  present  to  his  sister,  and  Charles  returned  the  compliment  by 
setting  the  French  prisoners  free.  From  this  date  the  humane  custom  of  exchanging 
prisoners  of  war  has  been  a  recognised  feature  of  modern  warfare.  In  the  spring  of  1628 
the  Queen  entertained  hopes  of  bringing  her  husband  a  heir  to  the  throne,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, she  was  not  only  very  nervous  about  herself,  but  was  foolish  enough  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  a  certain  Lady  Eleanor  Davy,  who  had  attained  celebrity  in  divination  by  fore- 
telling the  exact  date  of  her  husband's  death.  She  declared  that  the  Queen  should  indeed 
have  a  son,  but  that  it  would  be  born,  christened,  and  buried  in  one  day,  which,  unhappily, 
proved  to  be  the  case.  A  fight  between  two  fierce  dogs  in  the  palace  terrified  the  Queen 
and  resulted  in  the  arrival  of  her  infant  sooner  than  was  expected,  and  before  suitable  aid 
could  be  summoned.  However,  two  years  later  Henrietta  was  consoled  by  the  birth  of 
another  son,  who  afterwards  became  Charles  II.  A  star  appearing  at  mid-day  was  thought 
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to  augur  well  for  the  future  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Among  his 
sponsors  at  the  font  were  Louis  XIII.  of  France  and  Marie  de  Medicis,  although  the  heir 
of  Britain  was  christened  according  to  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
was  a  healthy  baby,  but  by  no  means  beautiful  \  even  his  mother,  in  writing  to  her  friends, 
says,  "He  is  so  ugly  that  I  am  ashamed  of  him,  but  his  ske  and  fatness  supply  the  place 
of  beauty." 

During  the  next  few  years  Henrietta  became  the  happy  mother  of  several  other 
children — Princess  Mary,  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  Princess  Elizabeth, 
and  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  King  and  Queen  both  loved  to  have  their  little 
ones  about  them,  and  to  make  the  family  intercourse  more  homely  and  unrestrained  they 
relaxed  much  of  the  stiff  etiquette  which  had  hitherto  rendered  even  private  life  in  a 
royal  palace  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  affections.  The  days 
when  their  elder  children  were  quite  small  were  the  brightest  and  most  prosperous  for 
Charles  and  his  Queen.  In  temper  and  disposition  Henrietta  was  gay  and  lively,  and  her 
devoted  husband  lost  no  opportunity  of  giving  her  pleasure.  The  birth  of  Prince  James 
was  celebrated  by  a  grand  masque,  given  for  the  amusement  of  royalty  by  the  gentlemen 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  Temple.  At  this  period  many  celebrated  men  adorned  the  English 
court.  Waller  was  producing  his  lyrics  in  its  honour ;  Vandyke  was  painting  his  famous 
portraits,  immortalising  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  Queen,  but  the  persons  of  all  the  most 
distinguished  courtiers ;  Inigo  Jones  was  not  only  rearing  public  buildings,  but  devising 
masques  and  ballets  for  the  royal  pleasure ;  and  Ben  Jonson  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
were  writing  their  great  dramas.  Still  dark  clouds  already  lowered.  Henrietta's  religion 
prevented  her  from  doing  anything  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  bulk  of  her  husband's  subjects. 
In  1640  her  mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  was  driven  from  France  by  Louis  XIII.  As  was 
most  natural,  Henrietta  invited  her  to  the  English  court,  and  entertained  her  with  the 
distinction  becoming  her  station  during  the  two  years  for  which  she  remained  a  refugee  in 
this  country.  It  was  not  the  Queen's  fault  that  her  mother  was  restless  and  ungrateful, 
and  her  servants  extravagant  and  rapacious;  but  when,  in  spite  of  the  King's  bounty, 
they  contracted  debts  and  actually  appealed  to  Parliament  for  an  allowance,  the  popular 
indignation  against  her  relations  included  the  innocent  Henrietta. 

When  Charles  began  to  be  embroiled  with  his  Parliaments  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  his  loving  wife  should  view  politics  with  other  eyes  than  his.  She  too  had  been 
brought  up  with  an  exalted  idea  of  the  power  of  sovereigns  and  their  divine  right,  so 
was  not  likely  to  influence  Charles  towards  moderation.  His  faithful  high-minded  minister 
Strafford  was  much  esteemed  by  her,  and  when  he  suffered  himself  to  be  made  the  scape- 
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goat  for  his  master's  illegal  acts,  and  was  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  she  took  the  utmost  pains 
to  save  his  life.  She  held  secret  conferences  with  his  enemies,  and  imagined  that  she  was 
working  wonders  on  his  behalf,  but  unfortunately  her  judgment  was  not  equal  to  her  zeal. 
Like  many  other  well-intentioned  ladies,  she  was  too  loquacious  to  keep  a  secret ;  the 
emissaries  of  the  army  obtained  from  her  much  concerning  the  King's  intentions  and  plans 
which  she  had  no  idea  of  betraying.  The  details  of  the  Queen's  share  in  the  political 
history  of  the  time  are  furnished  us  by  the  narrative  of  Madame  de  Motteville,  a  lady  who 
enjoyed  her  Majesty's  intimate  confidence.  The  story  of  her  life  is  chiefly  recorded  in 
the  very  words  which  fell  from  her  lips.  It  was  written  in  France,  where,  in  exile, 
Henrietta  had  time  to  think  calmly  over  her  past  troubles.  With  the  wisdom  of  bitter 
experience  she  sees  and  frankly  acknowledges  her  many  errors  of  temper  and  judgment,  at 
the  same  time  revealing  how  strong  and  pure  was  the  affection  for  husband  and  children 
which  supported  her  in  the  days  of  adversity.  The  popular  belief  that  Charles  consented 
to  the  death  of  Strafford  because  his  Queen  implored  him  to  save  her  and  her  children  from 
the  fury  of  the  mob  is  refuted  by  the  Queen's  account  of  the  matter ;  she  says  the  King 
signed  the  warrant  only  when  a  deputation  of  bishops  represented  to  him  "  that  it  was 
better  one  man  should  die  than  the  whole  realm  perish." 

The  sobriquet  "  Roundheads,"  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  the  Parliamentary  party, 
originated  with  Queen  Henrietta,  who,  in  her  sprightly  fashion,  thus  dubbed  the  long  lines 
of  close-cropped  mutineers  who  one  day  made  a  demonstration  before  the  palace  gates, 
each  man  holding  a  pike  whose  point  pierced  a  piece  of  paper  inscribed  with  the  word 
"  liberty." 

Shortly  before  Strafford's  death  the  little  Princess  Elizabeth,  aged  ten,  was  married 
in  London  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  just  a  year  her  senior.  What  should  have 
been  a  time  of  rejoicing  was  in  reality  a  season  of  great  anxiety  to  the  royal  family ; 
for  the  mob  broke  into  Westminster  Abbey,  and  did  serious  damage  here  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  this  although  the  match  was  of  a  distinctly  Protestant 
character.  It  was  a  popular  grievance  that  Henrietta  should  retain  the  custody  of  her 
daughter,  who  was  for  the  present  to  remain  in  her  native  land,  although  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Queen  ever  attempted  while  in  England  to  win  over  her  children  to  her 
own  way  of  thinking  on  religious  matters. 

Early  in  1642  Henrietta  went  over  to  Holland.  Publicly  it  was  announced  that  the 
object  of  her  visit  was  to  deliver  the  little  wife  into  the  hands  of  her  new  relations,  but 
privately  the  object  of  her  visit  was  to  obtain  loans  of  money  for  Charles  on  some  of  her 
own  jewels.  With  a  heavy  heart  the  King  saw  his  beloved  wife  embark  at  Dover ;  he 
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had  a  sad  foreboding  that  they  would  never  meet  again  on  earth,  and  after  the  ship  had  set 
sail  he  took  horse  and  followed  its  white  sails  for  miles  along  the  coast.  His  Majesty's  fears 
were  fully  justified  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  threatening  future  still 
held  in  store  a  few  years  during  which  the  royal  pair  should  support  and  comfort  each  other 
in  sorrow,  not  quite  unmixed  with  seasons  of  joy. 

Hitherto  we  have  traced  in  the  character  of  Henrietta  the  wilful  untrained  girl  deve- 
loping under  the  influence  of  a  loving  husband  into  an  affectionate  and  dutiful  wife  and 
mother.  Henceforward  we  shall  note  in  her  the  ability  worthy  a  daughter  of  the  great 
Henry,  and  the  courage  and  endurance  of  a  noble  woman  inspired  by  the  necessity  of 
protecting  those  she  loves. 

In  Holland  Henrietta  soon  won  the  hearts  of  the  stern  Eepublican  merchants  by  her 
graceful  and  kindly  manners.  So  much  confidence  was  placed  in  this  papist  princess  that 
she  continued  to  superintend  her  daughter's  education  during  the  year  she  remained  at  the 
Hague,  and  before  departing  she  had  raised  nearly  £2,000,000  to  assist  her  husband.  At 
length  she  returned  to  England  ;  setting  sail  from  Scheveling,  her  ships  encountered  such 
bad  weather  in  the  North  Sea  that  after  a  fortnight  of  the  utmost  danger  and  discomfort, 
they  were  driven  back  again  to  the  port  of  embarkation.  Such  an  experience  would  have 
deterred  many  a  lady  from  venturing  on  the  sea  again,  but  Henrietta's  was  a  brave  spirit. 
Even  while  telling  the  story  of  that  dreadful  time,  and  the  horrors  of  impending  death, 
she  dwells  on  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  adventure,  the  extravagant  fears  and  superstitions 
of  some  of  her  brave  courtiers,  and  the  ridiculous  scenes  incidental  to  rough  weather  at 
sea,  which  she  says  "  at  times  made  her  laugh  exceedingly."  "Within  a  few  days  she  set  sail 
again,  and  under  the  convoy  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  commanded  by  the  famous  Van  Tromp, 
Henrietta  and  her  eleven  transports  soon  reached  Burlington  Bay  in  safety.  There  she  was 
exposed  to  a  new  danger:  the  English  Parliamentary  fleet  came  up  unobserved  in  the  night, 
and  at  daybreak  the  house  on  the  shore  in  which  the  Queen  slept  was  struck  by  a  cannon 
ball.  An  anecdote  is  here  told  of  her  unselfishness.  Of  course  Henrietta  and  her  servants 
hastened  to  seek  safer  shelter,  but  in  the  hurry  a  very  ugly  but  favourite  lapdog  was  left 
behind.  Directly  this  was  discovered  the  Queen,  without  a  thought  for  her  own  safety,  ran 
back  and  fetched  the  missing  pet.  Friendly  cavalry  protected  Henrietta  on  shore,  and  the 
hostile  vessels  soon  retreated  before  Van  Tromp,  so  the  Queen  began  her  march  towards 
York,  and  was  quickly  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force ;  meanwhile  the  Parliament 
sitting  in  London  voted  her  guilty  of  high  treason  because  she  had  brought  men  and 
money  to  the  King's  aid. 

Six  months  of  care  and  anxiety  passed  slowly  by  before  the  Queen  was  able  to  join  her 
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husband,  Henrietta  being  employed  meantime  in  collecting  and  encouraging  the  Cavalier 
forces  in  the  north-east,  and  Charles  in  more  or  less  successful  skirmishes  with  the  enemy. 
At  length,  in  July,  1643,  Henrietta  had  the  happiness  of  rejoining  the  King  in  the  Mid- 
lands. He  met  her  close  to  Edgehill,  and,  elated  by  the  recent  delusive  successes,  the 
Court  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  loyal  city  of  Oxford.  Had  the  Queen  at  this 
moment  raised  her  voice  on  the  side  of  peace  and  clemency,  it  is  possible  that  by  judicious 
and  conciliatory  measures  Charles  might  have  regained  his  kingdom,  but  her  sanguine 
temperament  led  her  to  overrate  the  royal  advantage,  and  to  think  of  nothing  but  retribu- 
tion. Short  respite  was  allowed  from  care  and  peril.  In  the  following  spring  it  became 
evident  that  another  battle  was  unavoidable,  and  that  Oxford  was  no  safe  asylum  for  the 
Queen.  Her  Majesty  suffered  much  from  rheumatism,  the  result  of  unaccustomed  exposure, 
and  also  she  was  hoping  to  present  Charles  with  another  child.  The  King's  anxiety  and  the 
tender  precautions  he  took  for  her  provoked  from  one  of  his  generals  the  taunt  that  "  he 
was  always  more  chary  of  the  Queen's  person  than  of  his  business."  Charles  escorted  his 
wife  to  Abingdon,  where  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her.  The  sad  parting  would  have  been 
far  more  bitter  had  either  of  them  known  that  they  were  destined  never  to  meet  again. 
Henrietta's  next  move  was  to  Exeter,  where  she  found  the  citizens  preparing  for  a  siege. 
Here  she  received  a  seasonable  present  from  Anne  of  Austria,  fifty  thousand  pistoles, 
many  comforts  she  would  be  likely  to  require,  and  the  French  queen's  own  midwife. 
Henrietta  had  won  her  sister-in-law's  gratitude  by  bringing  the  influence  of  England  to 
bear,  a  few  years  back,  against  the  tyranny  of  Eichelieu.  The  greater  part  of  the  money 
Henrietta  forwarded  to  her  husband. 

Less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  birth  of  her  youngest  daughter,  Princess  Henrietta,  the 
Queen  was  obliged  to  quit  Exeter.  On  the  advance  of  Lord  Essex,  at  the  head  of  the  rebel 
army,  she  applied  to  him  for  a  safe  conduct  to  Bath,  hoping  to  remain  in  quiet  there  and 
recruit  her  shattered  health  and  spirits.  In  reply  she  received  an  insolent  message  to  the  effect 
that  the  earl  would  certainly  grant  her  a  safe  conduct,  though  not  to  Bath,  for  he  intended 
to  escort  her  to  London,  where  the  Parliament  was  resolved  to  impeach  her.  Eallying  her 
enervated  powers  by  one  strong  effort  of  the  will,  Henrietta  rose  to  meet  the  emergency 
with  undaunted  resolution.  In  disguise,  and  almost  fainting  with  pain  and  weakness,  she 
escaped  with  her  confessor  and  two  faithful  adherents  to  a  hut  by  the  roadside  a  few  miles 
from  the  city.  Here  she  lay  for  two  days  without  food  while  the  hostile  army  filed  past, 
the  soldiers  talking  eagerly  of  the  large  reward  they  expected  to  gain  by  carrying  her  head 
to  London.  Then  came  a  weary  tramp  over  almost  impassable  roads,  and,  to  the  marvel  of 
her  followers,  who  thought  their  mistress  must  have  died  by  the  way,  Henrietta  reached 
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Pendennis  Castle,  in  Cornwall,  and  took  ship  for  France.  Her  infant  had  been  left  at  Exeter 
under  the  protection  of  Lady  Morton  and  a  few  loyalists  on  whose  fidelity  she  could  rely. 
At  sea  fresh  dangers  awaited  the  fugitive.  The  Dutch  vessel  in  which  she  sailed  was  closely 
pursued  by  Parliamentary  cruisers ;  the  captain  set  every  sail,  but  being  impeded  by  a  shot 
from  the  enemy,  he  was  preparing,  with  the  Queen's  concurrence,  to  set  fire  to  the  magazine 
rather  than  let  the  ship  be  captured,  when  a  French  fleet  from  Dieppe  came  to  the  rescue. 
Under  this  escort  Henrietta  landed  near  Brest,  a  storm  having  driven  her  boat  from  the 
harbour  of  Dieppe  just  as  it  was  about  to  enter.  From  the  shore  she  made  her  way  over  the 
rocks  on  foot,  ill,  destitute,  and  exhausted,  to  the  house  of  some  fishermen.  The  news  of 
her  arrival  quickly  spread,  and  next  morning  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  placed  their 
carriages  at  her  disposal  and  offered  her  every  assistance.  By  their  kindness  she  travelled 
in  comfort  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon,  and  obtained  the  rest  of  which  she  stood  so  much  in 
need.  In  appearance  Henrietta  was  sadly  changed  since  she  left  her  native  land  a  gay  and 
beautiful  girl.  Now,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  even  her  most  partial  friend,  Madame  de 
Motteville,  owns  that  she  would  scarcely  have  known  her  for  the  same,  she  was  so  worn 
and  aged  by  the  terrible  sufferings  she  had  undergone  and  the  trouble  and  anxiety  still 
weighing  on  her  mind;  "  yet  the  expression  of  her  face  had  something  in  it  still  so  agree- 
able as  charmed  everybody  that  saw  her." 

The  warm  springs  of  Bourbon  were  very  beneficial  to  the  royal  patient,  who,  as  soon 
as  she  was  sufficiently  recovered,  received  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  court  from  Anne 
of  Austria,  the  Queen- Kegent.  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  came  himself  with  the  royal 
carriages  to  escort  his  sister  to  the  lodging  assigned  to  her  in  the  Louvre,  and  the 
unhappy  exile  had  at  least  the  comfort  of  feeling  that  she  was  treated  in  her  native  land 
not  only  as  a  Queen  in  distress,  but  as  a  daughter  of  France.  Twelve  thousand  crowns 
a  month  was  granted  to  Henrietta  by  the  Queen-Eegent.  Of  this  ample  pension  she 
retained  very  little  for  her  own  use,  but  braving  the  comments  of  the  French  court  on  the 
meanness  of  her  train  and  appearance,  she  stinted  and  robbed  herself  so  as  to  be  able  to 
send  help  to  King  Charles. 

One  by  one  Henrietta's  children  joined  her  in  Paris.  Her  two  eldest  boys  had 
followed  their  father's  movements  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war.  On  the  fall  of  Oxford, 
James,  Duke  of  York,  became  prisoner  to  the  Parliamentary  army,  but  the  Prince  of  Wales 
escaped  to  the  west  of  England,  after  his  famous  hide  in  the  oak-tree  while  the  rebels  on 
his  track  marched  past  below  him.  As  Zing  Charles's  fortunes  became  more  desperate,  his 
heir  sought  shelter  first  in  Scilly,  then  in  Jersey,  and  finally  reaching  the  French  coast, 
delighted  his  mother  by  appearing  in  Paris,  September,  1646.  The  next  to  arrive  was  the 
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infant  Princess  Henrietta,  who  was  restored  to  the  Queen  througn  me  courage  of  Lady 
Morton.  The  devoted  lady  governess  had  carried  her  charge  from  Exeter  to  Dover 
disguised  as  a  boy,  the  innocent  little  one,  just  old  enough  to  chatter,  unconsciously 
increasing  the  danger  of  detection  by  informing  those  who  spoke  to  her  that  she  was  "  not 
a  beggar  boy,  but  the  princess."  The  exiled  Queen  was  never  again  parted  for  any  length 
of  time  from  the  daughter  thus  restored  to  her  almost  by  a  miracle.  In  her  great  affliction 
the  mother  found  solace  in  the  care  and  education  of  this  little  one,  who  was  brought  up 
in  her  own  faith,  and  grew  to  be  the  fairest  of  the  family.  Eventually  she  married  Philip, 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

The  rest  of  the  royal  children  had  been  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  in  St.  James's  Palace.  James,  Duke  of  York,  the  eldest,  now  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  could  not  receive  the  instructions  which  his  mother  continually  sent  over 
planning  his  escape,  because  he  had  passed  his  word  of  honour  to  his  guardian  to  accept 
no  letters  in  secret.  Abbreviated  from  the  Stuart  papers  is  the  account  of  his  ingenious 
escape:  "All  things  being  in  readiness,  the  Duke,  after  supper,  went  to  play  at  hide- 
and-seek  with  the  rest  of  the  young  people  in  the  house.  At  this  childish  sport  James 
had  accustomed  himself  to  play  for  a  fortnight  together  every  night,  hiding  in  places  so 
difficult  to  find  that  they  were  half  an  hour  in  searching  for  him,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  would  come  out  of  his  own  accord.  This  was  a  blind  for  his  design,  by  which,  when  in 
earnest,  he  secured  half  an  hour  before  suspicion  could  arise.  Upon  this  occasion  he  locked 
up  a  little  dog  that  used  to  follow  him,  and  passed  by  a  back  door,  of  which  he  obtained 
the  key,  into  the  park,  where  he  found  Bamfield  and  a  footman  ready  to  receive  him,  who 
put  on  him  a  cloak  and  perriwig ;  after  which,  in  female  attire,  he  reached  a  Dutch  vessel 
which  waited  below  Gravesend." 

The  young  Duke  of  Gloucester  did  not  obtain  his  liberty  till  the  year  1652, 
and  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  was  very  delicate,  died  in  captivity.  During  Queen 
Henrietta's  residence  in  Paris  she  effected  a  treaty  between  Holland  and  France,  and 
so  used  what  influence  she  possessed  in  the  politics  of  her  native  country  as  to  win  the 
respect  of  both  the  factions  whose  quarrels  disturbed  France  during  the  minority  of  the 
Grand  Monarque.  Still,  in  addition  to  her  own  heavy  troubles,  Henrietta  came  in  for  a 
share  of  the  misery  of  civil  war.  During  the  winter  of  1648-9,  while  Paris  itself  was 
besieged  by  the  Queen-Eegent,  she  was  beleaguered  in  the  Louvre  and  reduced  to  absolute 
famine.  For  some  months  her  kind  friend,  Anne  of  Austria,  had  been  unable  to  allow  her 
any  money,  and  when  in  January  Cardinal  de  Ptetz,  the  leader  of  the  Frondeurs,  entered 
her  apartments,  he  found  Henrietta  without  fire  or  food.  She  was  sitting  by  her  little 
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daughter,  who  was  lying  in  bed  as  the  only  means  of  keeping  warm.  The  unhappy 
Queen's  patient  endurance  seems  to  have  won  all  hearts.  The  cardinal  relieved  her 
immediate  wants  from  his  own  private  resources,  and  by  his  influence  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  granted  her  a  subsidy  of  £20,000.  Owing  to  her  generosity  towards  her  husband, 
Henrietta  might  have  been  reduced  to  starvation  much  sooner,  had  it  not  been  for  Lord 
Jermyn,  who,  having  held  the  profitable  post  of  Comptroller  of  the  Queen's  Household  in 
the  days  of  her  prosperity,  continued  to  serve  her  in  the  time  of  adversity.  He  enjoyed 
her  confidence  in  all  pecuniary  matters,  and  more  than  once,  when  his  mistress's  purse  was 
empty,  he  placed  his  own  at  her  disposal. 

But  the  Queen's  mental  anxieties  could  not  be  relieved  so  easily ;  while  enduring 
famine  and  hardship  her  thoughts  were  constantly  with  her  husband  in  England.  No 
tidings  had  been  received  direct  from  him  for  some  time.  On  hearing  that  the  faction  of 
the  Scottish  Covenanters,  in  whom  she  had  admonished  Charles  never  to  confide,  had 
basely  sold  their  King  to  the  English  Parliament,  and  that  he  would  shortly  be  brought 
to  a  mock  trial,  Henrietta  sent  a  letter  to  the  Parliament  containing  a  passionate  lamenta- 
tion over  the  sad  condition  of  the  King  her  husband,  and  desiring  a  pass  to  come  over  to 
him,  offering  to  use  all  her  influence  as  mediator ;  and  if  this  were  denied,  she  implored 
permission  to  perform  her  duty  as  a  wife,  and  be  near  him  in  the  utmost  extremity.  The 
Queen's  ambassador  failed  to  get  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  her  letter  was  flung  aside 
with  the  observation  that  the  House  had  six  years  previously  voted  the  writer  guilty  of 
high  treason. 

Not  till  after  her  release  from  the  Louvre  did  Henrietta  receive  the  news  that  all  was 
over.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  mingled  agony  and  pride  which  must  have  filled  the 
heart  of  the  loving  wife  when  she  learned  the  details  of  the  King's  sufferings,  the  indig- 
nities to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  his  pious  resignation  in  affliction,  and  the  manly 
fortitude  with  which  he  met  his  fate.  In  the  darkest  hours  he  had  fondly  imagined  that 
the  sacrifice  of  his  life  would  appease  his  enemies,  and  so  improve  the  political  position  of 
his  wife.  On  being  permitted  to  see  his  children,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  little 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  bid  them  farewell,  he  charged  his  daughter  to  tell  the  Queen 
"  that  his  thoughts  had  never  strayed  from  her,  and  that  his  love  for  her  would  be  the 
same  to  the  last."  The  poor  little  princess,  who  was  only  twelve  years  old,  died  without 
seeing  her  mother  again,  but  Henrietta  found  the  message  carefully  noted  in  Elizabeth's 
childish  journal.  The  "  Eikon  Basilike,"  written  by  Charles  in  prison,  contains  several 
passages  alluding  affectionately  to  his  beloved  Henrietta.  He  touches  sadly  on  the 
difference  in  their  religion,  especially  deploring  the  action  of  his  Protestant  subjects  as 
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calculated  to  prejudice  her  mind  still  further  against  the  faith  which  to  him  is  a  tower  of 
strength.  "  I  yet  think  there  be  few  so  malicious  as  to  hate  her  for  herself,"  he  says. 
"  The  fault  is,  she  is  my  wife."  Again  he  struggles  with  his  grief  at  her  absence,  and 
writes,  "  I  am  content  to  be  tossed,  weatherbeaten,  and  shipwrecked,  so  that  she  is  safe  in 
harbour."  All  who  knew  how  deeply  attached  to  each  other  the  royal  couple  were  feared 
for  the  Queen's  life  or  reason  when  she  should  learn  the  truth ;  so  Lord  Jermyn  devised  a 
sham  story  to  prepare  her  for  the  worst.  The  King,  he  told  her,  had  been  carried  from  his 
prison  to  the  scaffold,  with  a  design  to  cut  off  his  head,  but  that  the  populace  opposed  it. 
Notwithstanding  this  compassionate  ruse,  the  shock  was  so  great  that  Henrietta  herself 
afterwards  confessed  her  astonishment  that  she  had  ever  survived  such  a  misfortune.  "We 
may  well  believe  that  the  mourning  which  the  widowed  Queen  wore  till  the  day  of  her 
death  was  but  the  outward  sign  of  a  heart-sadness,  or  regret,  not  merely  for  the  grandeur 
of  a  throne,  but  for  a  husband  who  had  been  the  sunshine  of  her  life.  There  is  absolutely 
no  foundation  for  the  popular  report  that  she  afterwards  married  Lord  Jermyn. 

Anxious  to  escape  the  popular  tumult  in  Paris,  which  aggravated  her  distress,  the 
widowed  Queen  retired  to  St.  Germain,  whence,  notwithstanding  the  great  agony  she  was 
in,  she  wrote  to  Charles  II.  desiring  him  to  repair  to  France  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  to 
swear  any  persons  of  his  Council  till  she  could  speak  with  him.  "  The  first  two  or  three 
days  after  their  meeting  were  spent  in  tears  and  lamentations  for  the  great  alteration  that 
had  happened  since  their  last  parting ;  but  the  Queen's  grief  was  soon  augmented  by  the 
reluctance  of  her  eldest-born  to  follow  any  advice,  and  the  distance  he  observed  in  his 
deportment."  Unhappily,  religious  differences  marred  the  harmony  of  the  royal  family  in 
exile.  Charles  II.  soon  fell  in  with  the  dominant  religion  of  the  French  capital,  but  with 
his  younger  brothers  it  was  different.  James,  Duke  of  York,  and  Henry,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, had  both  been  carefully  schooled  by  their  father  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  his  last  admonition  to  them  had  been  to  stand  true  to  their  religion. 
"When  the  younger  came  to  reside  with  his  mother,  he  was  at  first  permitted  to  attend  an 
English  Protestant  service,  which  the  Duke  of  York  also  frequented  when  in  Paris ;  but 
afterwards  Queen  Henrietta  was  troubled  with  conscientious  scruples,  and  deprived  her 
s  3ns  of  this  privilege.  The  Duke  of  York  escaped  much  of  the  persecution,  because,  when 
nat  with  the  navy,  he  resided  mostly  in  Holland,  but  Gloucester  was  still  a  boy  dependent 
on  his  mother ;  all  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  become  a  Eoman  Catholic,  and  the 
bishopric  of  Metz  and  other  dignities  were  guaranteed  to  him  if  he  would  consent  to  enter 
a  Jesuit  college  as  a  candidate  for  the  priesthood.  He  resisted  all  persuasions  with  much 
spirit,  and  appealed  to  Charles  as  head  of  the  family,  and  this  prince,  with  curious  incon- 
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sistency,  requested  Henrietta  to  respect  the  late  King's  desires :  but  his  mediations  were  vain ; 
the  Queen  actually  turned  the  refractory  son  out  of  her  house.  Aided  by  the  generosity  of 
some  of  the  Queen's  household,  he  managed  to  reach  the  Hague,  where  he  found  an  asylum 
with  his  father's  Protestant  relations.  Such  unnatural  conduct  on  the  part  of  so  loving 
and  virtuous  a  mother  as  Henrietta  was  can  only  be  explained  in  one  way.  In  1554  death 
removed  from  his  office  Father  Phillipps,  the  spiritual  director  under  whose  peaceable 
guidance  all  her  married  life  had  been  passed.  Abbd  Montagne,  who  supplied  his  place, 
was  a  man  of  very  different  mould  ;  full  of  proselytising  zeal,  he  should  be  held  account- 
able for  the  bigotry  which  marred  the  Queen's  conduct  at  a  period  when,  despairing  of 
earthly  happiness,  she  turned  for  comfort  to  the  duties  of  her  religion.  It  was  at  this 
time,  when  there  appeared  no  prospect  for  her  family  of  a  return  to  England,  that  she 
founded  a  small  convent  at  Chaillot.  Here  Princess  Henrietta  was  educated,  and  here  the 
Queen  used  herself  to  stay  when  she  desired  greater  quiet  than  was  possible  at  the  French 
court,  for  in  Paris  her  lodging  in  the  Louvre  had  now  been  exchanged  for  a  suite  of  rooms 
in  the  Palais  Koyal,  the  residence  of  the  Queen-regent. 

At  the  Eestoration,  Queen  Henrietta  returned  to  England  to  share  in  the  public 
rejoicings.  The  Duke  of  York,  in  his  capacity  of  Lord  Admiral,  came  with  the  first  ships 
of  the  British  navy  to  escort  her  from  Calais  to  Dover.  It  seems  as  if  fate  reserved  some- 
thing extraordinary  for  this  royal  lady  whenever  she  ventured  on  the  sea  ;  such  an  unusual 
calm  prevailed  that  the  party  were  two  days  in  reaching  Dover,  and  the  delay  must  have 
been  peculiarly  annoying,  because  at  the  moment  Henrietta  was  exceedingly  angry  with 
James  on  account  of  his  recent  marriage  with  Anne  Hyde,  who  was  not  only  beneath  him 
in  birth,  but  had  been  represented  to  her  as  totally  unworthy  of  her  son's  affections.  The 
widow's  return  to  Whitehall,  whither  she  was  conducted  by  her  former  route,  with  even 
more  magnificence  than  on  her  bridal  entry,  caused  a  paroxysm  of  long-silenced  grief.  She 
was  so  much  affected  that  her  ladies  hoped  she  would  not  remain  long  in  a  land  where  the 
remembrance  of  happier  days  brought  continual  pain.  Charles  II.  restored  his  mother's 
dowry,  which  Cromwell  had  divided  among  the  regicides ;  when  the  Queen  had  applied  to 
the  Protector  for  the  payment  of  it  after  her  husband's  death,  he  had  returned  the  insulting 
answer  that  since  Henrietta  had  never  been  crowned  she  could  not  be  recognised  as  a  Queen 
of  England.  At  the  close  of  this  year  (1666)  the  Queen's  eldest  daughter,  the  widowed 
Princess  of  Orange,  sickened  with  small-pox.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  lately  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  same  disease,  and  the  Queen-mother  was  so  fearful  lest  her  beautiful  darling, 
Henrietta,  should  take  the  infection,  that,  leaving  poor  Princess  Elizabeth  to  die  alone,  she 
hurried  off  to  France  with  her  youngest  daughter.  Embarking  at  Portsmouth,  they 
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encountered  a  violent  storm,  and  the  princess  was  very  ill  indeed  on  the  passage ;  but 
Henrietta  herself  must  have  been  both  a  good  sailor  and  a  brave  woman,  for  after  her 
daughter's  marriage  with  Philip  of  Orleans  she  risked  the  perils  of  the  deep  to  come  to 
England  once  more.  Somerset  House,  always  her  favourite  London  residence,  had  been  much 
damaged  during  the  revolution  ;  now,  expecting  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  Eng- 
land, the  Queen  caused  it  to  be  repaired  and  beautified.  To  indulge  her  love  of  music  she 
built  the  great  stone  staircase,  celebrated  for  its  melodious  echo.  It  led  into  the  beautiful 
gardens  sloping  down  to  the  river,  and  was  admirably  suited  for  the  musical  entertainments 
frequently  held  there.  Her  majesty  loved  to  surround  herself  with  pretty  things,  and  her 
pictures  and  furniture  were  selected  with  great  taste ;  but  except  for  her  queenly  grace  of 
manner,  Henrietta,  now  that  her  youthful  charms  had  fled,  is  described  as  a  most  insignifi- 
cant-looking little  person,  being  small  of  stature  and  always  plainly  dressed  in  black. 

For  her  husband's  country  she  had  always  entertained  a  strong  affection,  notwithstanding 
the  bad  treatment  she  received  here,  and  as  she  was  now  reconciled  to  the  Duchess  of 
York  and  on  good  terms  with  her  son's  Eoman  Catholic  queen,  Katherine  of  Braganza,  she 
would  have  remained  in  England  for  the  rest  of  her  days  had  not  her  health  suffered  from  the 
climate.  Her  physicians  assured  her  that  the  fogs  of  London  were  most  injurious  for  one 
whose  chest  had  never  been  strong.  She  grew  visibly  weaker,  but  struggled  with  failing 
health  for  three  years  that  she  might  watch  over  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Eomanist 
community  in  London,  and  especially  her  little  Capuchin  fraternity.  While  requesting  of 
her  son,  Charles  II.,  permission  to  leave  the  country,  she  induced  him  to  promise  that  her 
chapel  should  remain  open  during  her  absence,  saying  that  otherwise  "  she  would  stay  and 
live  as  long  as  it  pleased  God,  and  then  die  at  the  post  of  duty."  From  the  warm  baths  of 
Bourbon  she  derived  some  temporary  benefit,  and  thence  removed  to  her  chateau  of 
Colombe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  about  twelve  miles  from  Paris.  Here  she  was  near 
her  beloved  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  at  St.  Cloud. 

A  complication  of  maladies,  little  understood  by  her  physicians,  afflicted  the  royal 
sufferer ;  she  showed  the  same  inflexible  courage  and  patience  under  long  indisposition 
which  had  supported  her  amidst  other  trials ;  she  was  always  cheerful,  and  would  seldom 
admit  that  she  was  in  pain,  though  she  sometimes  betrayed  herself  by  remarking  that 
"piteous  complaints  did  no  good  in  illness."  At  length,  in  the  year  1669,  acute  suffering 
and  want  of  sleep  induced  her  reluctantly  to  yield  to  the  united  entreaties  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  allow  a  consultation  of  physicians.  They  pronounced  her  case 
painful  but  not  dangerous,  and  recommended  the  use  of  opium.  The  Queen  expressed  a 
violent  antipathy  to  the  drug  ;  she  declared  it  had  made  her  very  ill  years  ago,  and  that  a 
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learned  English  physician  had  told  her  never  to  take  it  again.  Her  objections  were  over- 
ruled, but  a  stupor  from  which  she  never  revived  succeeded  the  first  dose,  and  her  attendants 
always  maintained  that  she  was  poisoned  by  the  doctors.  Henrietta  expired  August  31st, 
1669,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  her  age.  Her  remains  were  removed  from  Colombo  to 
Chaillot,  where  they  lay  in  state  in  the  convent  chapel.  The  celebrated  Bossuet  preached 
the  funeral  sermon,  recounting  in  his  eloquent  oration  the  events  of  her  chequered  life, 
dwelling  on  her  many  virtues,  and  especially  extolling  what  must  appear  to  most  English 
minds  as  the  chief  blot  on  a  fine  character — her  pertinacious  devotion  to  the  interests  of  her 
Church,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  claims.  From  Chaillot  her  body  was  conveyed  by  night, 
in  solemn  torchlight  procession,  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  where  she  was  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  her  ancestors  with  all  the  honours  due  to  a  king's  daughter.  But  her  bones  have 
not  been  suffered  to  rest  in  peace ;  they  were  disinterred  when,  in  1793,  the  revolutionists 
desecrated  the  royal  tombs,  and  have  never  been  heard  of  since.  The  silver  casket 
enclosing  her  heart,  deposited  in  the  chapel  at  Chaillot  and  inscribed  with  her  titles,  has 
also  disappeared. 


IX. 

KATHERINE    OF    BRAGANZA. 
QUEEN  CONSOET  OF  CHAELES  II. 

TTEEY  few  of  our   queens  have   equal  claims  with   Katherine   of  Braganza   on  the 
sympathy  of  posterity.     From  a  gloomy  Portuguese  monastery,  where  her  girlhood 
had  been  passed  in  the  utmost  seclusion,  she  was  suddenly  called  forth  to  preside  over  the 
licentious  court  of  Charles  II.,  one  of  the  most  dissolute  princes  of  Europe. 

Katherine  was  twenty-four  years  old  when  she  came  to  England,  but  in  the  usages  of 
society  she  was  still  a  child  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  her  husband's  country  ; 
so  that  although  virtuous  and  amiable,  and  not  by  any  means  devoid  of  intellect,  she  was 
reduced  in  a  very  short  time  to  the  humiliating  situation  of  a  cipher  in  her  own  court. 
Amid  all  the  revelry  and  pageantry  that  surrounded  the  Merry  Monarch,  Katherine  passed 
a  joyless  existence,  blessed  neither  with  the  honours  of  the  wife,  the  mother,  nor  the 
queen.  Yet  in  reality  she  was  far  more  to  be  envied  for  her  simplicity  and  that 
goodness  of  heart  which  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  frowns  of  fortune,  than  were  many 
of  those  haughty  and  worthless  dames  by  whom  she  was  deprived  of  the  affections  of  her 
husband,  and  whose  very  presence  was  an  insult  to  her.  Charles,  however,  to  Katherine' s 
praise  be  it  said,  seems  from  first  to  last  to  have  entertained  that  appreciation  of  his 
neglected  and  ill-used  wife  which  a  stainless  life  in  the  midst  of  temptation  will  command 
from  the  most  vicious  of  men.  The  circumstances  which  made  Katherine  an  English 
queen  are  worthy  of  note,  although  they  exhibit  the  selfish  views  of  the  King  in  a  manner 
little  creditable  to  his  character  either  as  a  gentleman  or  a  royal  lover. 

The  parents  of  this  princess  were  the  celebrated  John,  Duke  of  Braganza,  and  Louisa  de 
Guzman,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  Their  third  child  and  only  daughter 
was  born  on  St.  Katherine's  day,  November  25th,  1638,  at  the  Villa  Nicosa,  and  named 
after  her  patron  saint.  Her  father  was  an  exceedingly  wealthy  nobleman,  the  owner  of 
more  than  a  third  of  the  soil  of  Portugal,  besides  being  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
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royal  family  who  more  than  fifty  years  before  had  been  deposed  by  Philip  of  Spain  when 
he  annexed  the  smaller  kingdom  to  his  own.  Smarting  under  constant  misgovernment  and 
the  tyranny  of  a  foreign  yoke,  a  band  of  patriots  determined  to  re-establish  the  liberty  of 
their  country,  and  entreated  John  of  Braganza  to  claim  the  throne.  At  first  the  Duke 
hesitated  to  imperil  the  happiness  of  his  home  and  risk  his  great  wealth  in  a  doubtful 
struggle,  but  his  wife,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  was  of  a  more  patriotic  and  ambitious 
mould.  When  the  malcontents  came  to  the  beautiful  palace  of  Villa  Nicosa,  where  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  were  residing  with  their  family,  it  happened  to  be  little  Katherine's 
second  birthday.  While  the  father  was  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind  Louisa  urged 
him  to  assert  his  rights,  and  sending  for  the  baby  girl,  whom  he  loved  even  better  than  his 
boys,  she  bade  the  little  one  kiss  her  father,  and  said,  "  How  can  you  find  it  in  your  heart 
to  refuse  to  confer  on  this  child  the  rank  of  a  king's  daughter  ?  "  This  well-timed  appeal 
to  his  paternal  affection  is  said  to  have  decided  the  wavering  Duke  ;  he  resolved  to  deliver 
his  country  from  the  foreigner,  and  was  soon  after  crowned  at  Lisbon  as  King  John  IV. 
without  any  opposition  from  the  Portuguese.  But  though  the  cause  of  liberty  finally 
triumphed,  the  struggle  with  Spain  was  long  and  arduous.  When  John  died  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  his  enemies  thought  the  rebellion  at  an  end  and  rejoiced  accordingly,  but  they  soon 
discovered  their  mistake.  His  widow,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  sacred  cause,  was  not 
only  beautiful  and  good,  but  a  woman  of  great  prudence  and  administrative  capacity.  She 
acted  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  and  by  great  exertions  succeeded  in 
preserving  the  kingdom  from  Spain,  and  earned  the  reputation  of  the  wisest  ruler  in 
Europe. 

Catherine,  as  we  have  said,  was  educated  in  a  convent.  When  she  was  just  seven 
years  old  her  father  proposed  an  alliance  between  her  and  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  ;  but 
Charles  I.  did  not  respond  favourably  to  the  proposition,  although,  to  mark  his  affection  and 
obtain  for  her  an  advantageous  marriage,  King  John  set  aside  for  Katherine  an  unusually 
large  dowry.  Fifteen  years  later,  when  Charles  II.  had  regained  the  throne  of  England, 
the  same  proposal  was  renewed.  By  her  mother's  instructions,  Don  Francisco  de  Melo, 
the  ambassador  to  the  English  Court,  was  directed  to  propose  the  hand  of  the  Princess  to 
Charles  and  to  intimate  that  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  would  be  given  as  her 
dowry,  together  with  the  fortress  of  Tangiers  in  Africa,  the  Island  of  Bombaz,  and  the 
privilege  of  free  trade  for  the  English  with  the  Brazils. 

The  money  and  other  advantages  were  exceedingly  tempting  to  the  impoverished 
Charles ;  the  matter  was  discussed  in  Council ;  the  alliance  was  advocated  by  Clarendon 
and  by  all  with  whom  French  interest  had  any  weight,  because  it  promised  to  be  a  check  on 
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the  power  of  Spain.  Some  objections  were  raised  on  the  score  of  religion,  and  more  than  one 
Protestant  German  princess  suggested  instead ;  but  the  King  exclaimed  impatiently,  "  Odds 
fish  !  They  are  all  dull  and  foggy  :  I  cannot  like  any  of  them  for  a  wife."  One  lord  men- 
tioned Princess  Henrietta  of  Orange,  but  Charles  silenced  him  with  a  curt  negative.  In  the 
days  of  adversity  he  had  loved  this  lady  and  been  very  anxious  to  marry  her,  but,  piqued  by 
her  mother's  rejection  of  his  advances,  he  had  no  mind  to  renew  that  suit  now.  It  was  also 
represented  to  Charles  that,  though  a  Catholic,  Katherine  had  "none  of  the  meddling 
activity  which  sometimes  made  persons  of  that  faith  troublesome  when  they  came  into  a 
Country  where  another  mode  of  worship  was  practised ;  that  she  had  been  bred  under  a 
wise  mother,  who  had  kept  her  wholly  ignorant  alike  of  business  and  politics,  so  that  she 
would  be  content  with  enjoying  her  own  views  without  concerning  herself  with  those  of 
others,  her  temper  being  naturally  gentle  and  submissive."  So  the  King  permitted  the 
ambassador  to  return  to  his  own  country  to  give  a  favourable  account  of  his  reception,  and 
to  procure  a  portrait  of  the  lady.  Charles  also  entrusted  him  with  two  elegant  letters 
written  by  his  own  royal  hand ;  one  was  to  the  Queen- Eegent  and  the  other  to  Katherine, 
addressed,  "  To  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  my  wife  and  lady,  whom  God  preserve." 

Yet  the  match  was  nearly  broken  off;  for  while  Don  Francisco  was  in  Portugal,  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  Clarendon's  enemy,  who  had  great  influence  with  the  King,  returned  from 
the  Court  of  Spain  and  talked  to  the  fickle  monarch  of  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  Italian 
princesses  ;  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  gave  him  a  false  report  of  the  Infanta,  saying  "  she 
was  deformed,  had  bad  health,  and  that  it  was  well-known  in  Spain  and  Portugal  that  she 
would  never  have  children."  This  very  naturally  cooled  the  King's  ardour  for  the  match ; 
and  when  Don  Francisco,  now  Count  da  Ponte,  came  back  to  London,  Charles  at  first 
refused  to  see  him.  However,  Yatteville,  the  representative  of  Spain,  overplayed  his  part, 
and  when  he  offered  to  portion  any  Protestant  bride  Charles  might  please  to  choose,  the 
King  began  to  think  all  he  said  of  Katherine  might  not  be  true.  His  Majesty  made  private 
inquiries,  and  having  received  favourable  reports  from  individuals  lately  in  Portugal,  he 
consented  to  receive  the  Count  da  Ponte ;  and  when,  as  a  last  resource,  Vatteville  threatened 
his  master's  displeasure  should  Charles  marry  with  the  daughter  of  the  rebel  Duke  of 
Braganza,  his  Majesty  told  him  he  might  be  gone  as  soon  as  he  pleased,  and  the  Spanish 
ambassador  retreated  in  confusion.  While  still  angry  at  this  Spanish  impertinence,  Charles 
was  easily  persuaded  that  he  could  not  in  honour  retract  from  his  engagement  with 
Katherine,  and  a  sight  of  the  lady's  portrait  confirmed  his  decision.  The  painting  made 
the  most  of  the  delicate  soft  features,  with  the  clear  olive  complexion  and  fine  dark  eyes, 
which  gave  expression  to  a  face  not  actually  beautiful.  The  King  immediately  exclaimed, 
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"  That  person  cannot  be  unhandsome."  And  so  the  matter  was  decided.  Lord  Sandwich 
was  accordingly  placed  in  command  of  a  fleet  and  commissioned  to  conclude  the  treaty  by 
taking  possession  of  Tangier  and  bringing  the  bride  home. 

No  sooner  were  the  preliminary  difficulties  overcome  than  others  arose.  Queen  Louisa, 
by  the  sale  of  her  jewels  and  of  rich  plate  obtained  from  the  monasteries,  had  in  all  good 
faith  provided  the  sum  promised  as  her  daughter's  dower,  but  during  the  prolonged 
negotiations  she  had  been  compelled  to  use  it  to  pay  the  soldiers  required  for  the  Spanish 
war.  Lord  Sandwich  was  of  course  unaware  of  this  till  after  he  had  placed  the  English 
garrison  in  Tangier  and  returned  to  Lisbon  to  embark  the  bride.  The  Queen-mother 
offered  to  place  on  board  Charles's  fleet  the  amount  of  half  the  sum  in  jewels,  sugar,  cotton, 
silk,  and  other  commodities,  and  to  pay  the  remainder  within  a  year.  In  this  awkward 
dilemma  the  English  Admiral  scarcely  knew  how  to  act ;  matters  had  gone  too  far  to  draw 
back,  and  yet  his  master  would  certainly  be  disappointed  about  the  money,  and  pro- 
bably angry  at  the  arrival  of  a  bride  who  was  not,  as  he  expected,  worth  her  weight  in 
gold.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the  lady  should  sail  as  arranged,  and  the  goods  should  be 
accepted  as  consignments  to  certain  London  traders,  who  should  pay  the  King  their 
equivalent  in  money. 

This  was  not  the  only  mortification  attendant  on  Katherine's  marriage.  Owing  to  the 
powerful  influence  of  Spain,  her  father's  title  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  had  never  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Pope,  so  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  postpone  applying  for  the  neces- 
sary dispensation  until  after  Katherine's  arrival  in  England,  for  it  would  have  been  too  great 
an  indignity  for  the  queen-elect  to  submit  to  be  styled,  not  sister  of  the  King  of  Portugal, 
but  merely,  sister  and  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Braganza.  To  avoid  this  Katherine  was 
compelled  to  waive  the  proxy  marriage  in  her  own  country,  by  which  a  foreign  court  usually 
secured  to  its  daughter  the  legal  position  of  a  queen  before  permitting  her  to  leave  the 
shelter  of  her  home.  To  make  up  for  this  humiliation,  a  great  deal  was  made  of  the  cere- 
mony of  conducting  the  Infanta  to  the  vessel  destined  to  convey  her  to  England.  In  the  chief 
court  of  the  royal  palace  she  bade  good-bye  to  Queen  Louisa,  and  received  her  last  embrace. 
Then,  supported  on  either  side  by  her  brothers,  the  King  of  Portugal  and  Don  Pedro,  the 
Queen  Consort  of  Great  Britain,  as  she  was  already  styled,  proceeded  to  her  coach  and 
drove  to  the  cathedral,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  the  nobility.  After  hearing  mass  the 
party  drove  through  the  gaily-decorated  streets  to  the  quay,  where  the  royal  barges  waited 
to  convey  them  to  the  English  Admiral's  ship,  called  the  Royal  Charles.  The  arrival  of  the 
Queen  and  her  royal  brothers  on  board  ship  was  announced  by  a  royal  salute  fired  from  the 
British  fleet,  comprising  fourteen  men-of-war.  It  was  answered  by  the  Portuguese 
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forts  along  the  shore.  Having  seen  their  sister  safely  to  her  cabin,  the  King  and  his 
brother  departed,  Katherine,  in  defiance  of  etiquette,  coming  on  deck  to  wave  them  a  last 
farewell.  That  day  and  the  next  the  wind  was  contrary,  but  at  length,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1662,  the  English  ships  carried  the  royal  bride  out  of  Lisbon  harbour  and  away 
towards  her  new  home.  The  Portuguese  suite  numbered  over  a  hundred.  The  Admiral's 
vessel,  according  to  a  poet  who  claims  to  have  been  on  board,  was  carefully  fitted  up  for  the 
Queen's  accommodation : — 

"  Her  royal  cabin  and  her  state  room  too, 
Adorned  with  gold  and  lined  with  velvet  through  ; 
The  cushions,  stools,  and  clothes  of  state, 
All  of  the  same  materials  and  rate  ; 
The  bed,  made  for  her  majesty's  repose, 
White  as  the  lily,  red  as  Sharon's  rose, 
Egypt  nor  isles  of  Chittim  have  not  seen 
Such  rich  embroideries,  nor  such  a  queen  ; 
Windows  with  taffeties  and  damask  hung, 
While  costly  carpets  on  the  floors  are  flung." 

In  spite  of  these  luxuries,  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  suffered  much  from  sea-sickness 
during  a  long  and  stormy  passage.  The  appearance  of  the  Queen's  squadron,  driven  by  the 
weather  to  take  shelter  in  Mount's  Bay,  was  the  signal  for  the  bonfires,  fireworks,  and 
salutes  of  artillery,  by  which  the  loyal  Britons  did  honour  to  their  sovereign's  intended 
bride  as  she  passed  along  the  coast.  Off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  she  was  met  and  welcomed 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  in  command  of  five  more  war  ships.  He  hastened  to  send  for 
permission  to  come  and  kiss  the  Queen's  hand ;  and  she  returned  a  gracious  answer,  so 
James  and  a  few  distinguished  officers  donned  their  full  dress  uniforms,  and  were  soon  on 
board  the  Royal  Charles.  Katherine  received  the  Duke  and  his  suite  in  the  innermost  com" 
partment  of  her  cabin,  where  she  sat  on  a  sort  of  throne.  After  the  first  formal  addresses 
had  been  exchanged  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  Katherine  signed  to  the  Duke 
to  be  seated,  and  conversed  with  him  for  some  time  in  Spanish.  Her  Majesty  understood  this 
language  because  it  was  her  mother's  native  tongue ;  it  seems  she  was  not  acquainted  with 
French,  so  until  she  had  learned  something  of  English  she  could  only  in  this  way  make 
herself  understood  by  the  King  and  his  brother.  The  English  nobles  accompanying  James 
were  introduced  to  the  Queen,  and  she  presented  to  him  her  Portuguese  hidalgos,  gracefully 
explaining  who  each  was.  One  English  officer  of  state  has  given  a  laughable  picture  of 
the  royal  retinue  not  at  all  complimentary  to  their  personal  appearance.  He  speaks  of  the 
Queen's  chaperon,  an  old  duenna,  as  "more  hideous  than  all  her  damsels,  as  stiff  as  pride 
and  buckram  could  make  her ; "  six  almoners,  a  confessor,  a  Jewish  performer,  and  an  officer 
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entitled  the  "  Queen's  barber,"  whose  functions  seem  to  have  puzzled  the  whole  court. 
However,  the  Duke  of  York  was  very  favourably  impressed  with  his  future  sister- 
in-law,  and  paid  her  several  other  visits  on  board  ship,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
close  friendship.  Before  landing  Katherine  spoke  to  the  officers  of  the  vessel,  and  not 
only  permitted  them  to  kiss  her  hand,  but  gave  money  to  the  pilot  and  master  for 
themselves  and  the  crew.  Katherine  first  showed  herself  on  deck  in  a  dress  of  white  cloth 
trimmed  with  silver  lace,  made  in  the  English  fashion ;  but  the  Duke  of  York  begged  she 
would  let  him  see  her  in  her  national  costume ;  so  one  day  she  put  on  the  full-bottomed 
wig,  with  high  bodice,  ruff,  and  farthingale,  then  in  vogue  in  Lisbon.  James  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  admire  the  dress,  and  say  it  was  very  becoming,  and  perhaps  his  compli- 
ments, added  to  the  advice  of  her  personal  attendants,  induced  Katherine  to  wear  the 
Portuguese  costume  for  some  time  in  England.  Probably  she  never  knew  how  much  the 
odious  fashion  was  ridiculed  by  the  King  and  his  courtiers;  both  Evelyn  and  Pepys 
speak  of  it  as  most  absurd,  but  the  latter  cannot  help  allowing  of  the  Queen  that  she 
had  a  "  good,  modest,  and  innocent  look,  though  she  was  not  very  charming." 

It  was  the  14th  of  May  before  Katherine  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  was  conducted  to 
the  King's  house,  there  to  await  her  affianced  husband.  His  Majesty  was  detained  in 
London,  not  by  state  business,  but  merely  by  his  own  pleasure,  and  did  not  join  his  bride 
till  the  21st.  During  the  interval  Katherine  was  attacked  by  sore  throat  and  a  somewhat 
dangerous  fever,  from  which  she  had  but  partially  recovered  when  Charles  came.  As  the 
doctors  would  not  allow  her  to  leave  her  bed,  her  first  interview  with  the  King  took  place 
in  her  chamber.  We  have  in  his  Majesty's  own  words,  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
Clarendon,  a  proof  of  the  favourable  impression  Katherine  made  on  him. 

"  Her  face  is  not  so  exact  as  to  be  called  a  beauty,  though  her  eyes  are  excellent  good, 
and  not  anything  in  her  face  that  can  in  the  least  shock  one.  On  the  contrary,  she  has 
as  much  agreeableness  in  her  looks  altogether  as  ever  I  saw,  and  if  I  have  any  skill  in 
physiognomy,  which  I  think  I  have,  she  must  be  as  good  a  woman  as  ever  was  born.  Her 
conversation,  as  much  as  I  can  perceive,  is  very  good,  for  she  has  wit  enough,  and  a  most 
agreeable  voice.  You  would  much  wonder  to  see  how  well  we  are  acquainted  already ;  in 
a  word,  I  am  confident  our  humours  will  agree  well  together,  and  I  think  myself  very 
happy." 

The  marriage  according  to  the  Eoman  ritual  took  place  in  the  Queen's  bedroom  very 
soon  after  the  first  interview.  Katherine  could  not  be  persuaded  to  dispense  with  the 
blessing  of  her  own  Church,  but  the  service  was  as  private  as  possible.  Lord  Aubigny, 
the  chief  almoner3  officiated,  the  only  witnesses  being  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  three 
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gentlemen  and  two  ladies  of  the  same  nationality.  The  same  day  Lord  Sheldon,  Bishop  of 
London,  married  their  majesties  in  public  at  the  parish  church  of  Portsmouth,  after  the 
custom  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  remarked  in  disparagement  of  Katherine  that  she 
would  not  look  the  Bishop  in  the  face  nor  repeat  the  words  of  the  service  after  him,  but 
turned  her  head  away  poutingly.  It  is  likely  enough  the  Queen's  conduct  arose  from 
nervousness,  and  inability  to  frame  unfamiliar  sounds,  as  she  required  Lord  Sheldon  to  con- 
clude by  stating  publicly  that  she  and  the  King  were  man  and  wife,  and  only  the  ill-natured 
among  the  spectators  inferred  contempt  for  the  Bishop  and  the  Protestant  Church.  The 
ceremony  over,  the  King  led  his  bride  to  her  apartments,  whither  all  the  courtiers  came  to 
offer  their  respects  and  kiss  the  Queen's  hand.  Katherine  was  attired  in  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  correct  wedding  dress  for  an  English  bride — a  rose-coloured  silk,  trimmed  with 
knots  of  blue  ribbon,  which  the  Countess  of  Suffolk,  as  First  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  took 
off,  cut  up  and  distributed,  so  that  after  the  ceremony  her  Majesty  had  not  one  left.  It  must 
have  been  rather  amusing  to  watch  the  eager  competitors  among  the  courtiers  for  these 
precious  keepsakes.  On  the  27th  the  King  and  Queen  set  out  towards  London,  passing  one 
night  at  "Windsor.  Some  delay  in  leaving  Portsmouth  had  been  occasioned  by  the  difficulty 
of  finding  carts  to  transport  the  luggage  belonging  to  the  Queen  and  her  attendants, 
because  their  farthingales  and  other  curious  attire  took  up  so  much  space.  Lord  Chester- 
field, the  Queen's  Chamberlain,  also  makes  note  of  his  difficulty  in  finding  lodgings  for  the 
Portuguese  ladies,  because  "they  were  so  over-delicate  that  they  refused  to  sleep  in  any 
beds  that  had  ever  been  occupied  by  men !  "  But  from  the  same  pen  we  have  a  pleasing 
description  of  the  Queen:  "You  may  credit  her  being  an  extraordinary  woman;  that  is, 
extremely  devout,  extremely  discreet,  and  very  fond  of  her  husband.  She  is  exactly  shaped, 
and  has  lovely  hands,  excellent  eyes,  a  good  countenance,  a  pleasing  voice,  and  fine  hair, 
and  is,  in  a  word,  what  an  understanding  man  would  wish  in  a  wife."  Still  this  observant 
officer  is  obliged  to  own,  "all  this  will  hardly  make  things  run  in  the  right  channel" 
unless  it  leads  to  a  radical  reform  of  Charles's  court. 

Katherine  reached  Hampton  Court  on  May  29th,  "  Oakapple  Day,"  the  King's  birthday, 
and  the  anniversary  of  his  restoration,  so  flags  waved  and  bonfires  blazed,  and  everyone 
was  making  holiday.  All  the  high  officers  of  the  law,  the  city  magnates,  and  the 
foreign  ambassadors  with  their  trains,  besides  many  of  the  nobility,  were  assembled  to 
welcome  and  congratulate  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Charles  assisted  the  Queen  to  alight 
from  her  coach  and  led  her  through  the  reception  rooms,  where  she  behaved  most  graciously 
to  all  who  were  presented  to  her,  and  gave  them  her  hand  to  kiss.  The  same  evening  the 
Duchess  of  York  came  to  pay  her  respects,  and  was  received  most  affectionately  by  Kathe- 
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rine,  who,  instead  of  permitting  her  sister-in-law  to  kneel  at  her  feet,  at  once  embraced  her 
warmly.  All  testimony  agrees  that  the  new  queen  conducted  herself  with  the  utmost  tact 
and  good  humour,  and  though  people  might  laugh  at  the  foretop  or  hideous  erection  into 
which  her  "  barber  "  built  her  really  beautiful  hair,  they  could  find  no  serious  fault  with 
her  conduct  except  that  she  attended  mass  every  day  and  seemed  to  take  more  pleasure  in 
her  devotions  than  in  the  gaiety  of  the  court.  Katherine  set  one  very  good  example  to  the 
English  ladies  by  using  tea  as  beverage,  instead  of  drinking  wine  or  beer  with  every  meal. 
We  cannot  claim  for  her  the  merit  of  having  introduced  this  useful  herb,  but  she  certainly 
made  it  fashionable  in  England. 

In  spite  of  the  good  impression  Katherine  produced  at  first,  her  troubles  were  not  far 
distant.  It  must  have  been  a  grief  to  her  affectionate  heart  to  part  with  the  Portuguese 
suite  selected  to  accompany  her  to  England.  Charles  noted  certain  struggles  for  precedence 
as  the  beginning  of  strife,  and  speedily  dismissed  all  but  the  Countess  of  Penalwa  and  two 
or  three  personal  attendants.  This  trial  Katherine  probably  knew  was  inevitable,  but 
when  the  King  submitted  for  her  approval  the  names  of  an  English  household  she  was 
shocked  and  pained  to  see  Lady  Castlemaine  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Now  the  Queen  had 
been  informed  before  she  left  Portugal  of  the  King's  infatuated  attachment  to  this  hand- 
some but  very  wicked  woman,  and  charged  by  her  mother  never  to  permit  the  mention  of 
the  name  in  her  presence.  Since  no  allusion  had  yet  been  made  to  the  subject,  Charles 
imagined  his  wife  wholly  ignorant  of  it.  He  now  discovered  his  mistake.  Katherine 
quietly  struck  off  the  name,  and  when  Charles  presumed  to  insist  on  her  having  the  office, 
the  Queen  drew  her  small  self  up  and.  replied  with  much  hauteur  that  she  would  return  to 
her  own  country  sooner  than  submit  to  such  an  indignity.  The  King  was  greatly  sur- 
prised that  his  apparently  dutiful  and  loving  wife  should  exhibit  a  will  of  her  own.  "  She 
continued  discontented  a  whole  day  and  night  upon  it,  till  Charles,  to  pacify  her,  promised 
to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Lady  Castlemaine."  But  Katherine  was  soon  to  learn  that 
there  was  no  depending  on  the  royal  word.  Charles  continued  to  visit  his  mistress  and 
take  supper  with  her  as  usual,  stood  godfather  to  her  infant  son,  and  before  many  weeks 
had  passed  he  actually  brought  her  to  one  of  the  Queen's  receptions  and  introduced  her  to 
his  wife  before  the  whole  court.  At  the  moment  Katherine  did  not  catch  the  name,  and 
so  received  the  new-comer  with  her  habitual  affability,  but  one  of  the  ladies  behind  her 
chair  repeated  the  hateful  title,  "  Lady  Castlemaine."  The  instant  Katherine  realised  the 
insult  she  had  received  she  started  from  her  seat,  turning  red  and  white  alternately.  Bravely 
did  she  struggle  to  hide  her  feelings,  but  the  effort  almost  killed  her ;  tears  blinded  her  eyes 
and  blood  gushed  from  her  nostrils.  Sinking  back  into  the  arms  of  her  ladies,  she  was 
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carried  senseless  from  the  room.  Had  Charles  been  capable  of  understanding  the  shame 
and  torment  inflicted  on  his  injured  wife,  he  would  probably  never  have  acted  thus ;  as  it 
was,  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  the  injured  party,  and  that  his  queen  was  an 
unreasonably  jealous  woman.  He  had  got  it  into  his  head  that  Katherine  wanted  to 
govern,  and  that  if  he  gave  way  in  this  one  matter  he  must  in  all.  Clarendon,  who 
generally  took  the  Queen's  part,  allowed  himself  to  be  employed  as  a  sort  of  mediator  to 
coax  her  into  acquiescence.  He  obtained  an  interview,  but  at  the  first  mention  of  the 
unpleasant  topic  Katherine's  tears  and  indignation  prevented  his  pursuing  it.  This  for- 
bearance led  the  Queen  to  see  him  again  next  day,  and  she  begged  the  Chancellor's  pardon 
for  giving  way  to  passion  about  that  which  "was  ready  to  break  her  heart,"  but  desired 
him  now  to  speak  freely  on  the  subject ;  yet  to  all  his  persuasions  she  only  replied  that 
"  sooner  than  submit  she  would  embark  for  Lisbon  in  any  little  vessel." 

Notwithstanding  this,  Charles  followed  up  his  purpose  in  his  own  way.  With  all  his 
faults  this  King,  when  he  pleased,  was  the  most  agreeable  companion ;  few  could  resist 
the  fascination  of  his  charming  manners,  and  he  very  well  knew  that  he  possessed  the 
heart  of  his  dutiful  and  amiable  queen.  As  Katherine  flatly  refused  to  receive  Lady 
Castlemaine,  he  ceased  to  insist ;  but,  by  excluding  his  wife  from  his  parties  of  pleasure, 
he  made  the  Queen  feel  she  was  an  object  of  indifference  to  him.  Katherine's  arrival  in 
England  had  been  marked  by  a  series  of  balls,  plays,  and  pastimes.  Charles  danced 
exceedingly  well,  and  the  Queen  was  equally  fond  of  the  amusement,  though  not  nearly  so 
graceful  a  performer.  Now,  when  Christmas  came  round  all  these  gaieties  were  repeated, 
but  Katherine  took  little  part  in  them.  The  very  courtiers,  watchful  of  their  master's 
humour,  crowded  round  Lady  Castlemaine,  who  occupied  a  grand  suite  of  apartments  at 
Whitehall,  while  Katherine  was  become  a  mere  cipher  and  seemed  to  have  lost  her 
influence  over  those  around  her.  One  small  consolation  was  afforded  the  desolate  lady. 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  coming  to  London,  treated  Katherine  with  such  motherly  kindness 
that  Charles  was  forced,  for  the  moment,  to  pay  his  wife  something  like  due  respect.  At 
length,  despairing  of  gaining  the  King's  love  whilst  opposing  his  mistress,  Katherine's  pride 
broke  down,  and  she  yielded,  though  against  her  principles.  Lady  Castlemaine  was  chosen 
lady  of  the  bedchamber,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  King  and  Queen  outwardly  pre- 
served a  good  understanding  towards  each  other. 

Katherine  seems  to  have  closed  her  eyes  to  all  her  husband's  deviations  from  conjugal 
duty,  and  to  have  supported  with  stoical  indifference  the  presence  of  his  mistresses. 
Accommodating  herself  to  the  situation,  she  strove  to  win  the  King's  regard  by  encourag- 
ing every  gaiety  which  might  be  agreeable  to  him.  Such  a  life  was  not  one  of  happiness. 
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Forfeiting  her  self-esteem,  she  lowered  rather  than  raised  herself  in  the  eyes  of  Charles. 
As  might  be  expected,  her  health  gave  way  under  the  strain  of  the  frequent  mortifications 
she  was  called  on  to  endure.  One  of  Katherine' s  trials  was  that  she  brought  the  King 
no  children.  In  the  spring  of  1663  her  physicians  recommended  the  air  and  waters  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  but  it  was  some  months  before  the  Queen  adopted  their  advice,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  she  had  not  sufficient  funds  even  for  the  journey.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  half  of  her  dowry  was  not  forthcoming  from  Portugal,  but  of  the  first  instal- 
ment, or  of  any  English  allowances,  very  little  can  have  reached  her  treasury,  for  early  in 
the  year  she  sent  a  statement  of  her  household  expenses  to  Parliament,  on  purpose  to  give 
publicity  to  the  fact  that,  although  £40,000  was  charged  to  her  in  the  Crown  accounts, 
she  had  neither  received  nor  spent  more  than  £4,000 — an  unprecedentedly  small  amount 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  royal  household.  As  years  went  by,  Katherine  acquired  the 
undeserved  reputation  of  being  extremely  miserly.  This  is  readily  accounted  for :  she 
had  a  righteous  abhorrence  of  contracting  debts ;  Charles,  careless  and  extravagant, 
squandered  so  much  money  on  his  numerous  paramours  that  had  the  Queen  not  been  very 
particular  in  exacting  her  due  wherever  possible,  she  would  have  had  nothing  whatever 
to  live  upon. 

It  was  now  observed  that  the  King  passed  more  of  his  time  at  his  wife's  court. 
Lady  Castlemaine  was  beginning  to  lose  that  influence  which  she  had  maintained  over  the 
weak-minded  monarch,  by  sheer  force  of  will,  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  love  her. 
Charles,  who  dreaded  the  scorn  of  the  world  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  wife  or 
minister,  yet  submitted  to  be  scolded  in  public,  called  fool,  and  other  such  names,  by  this 
unprincipled  woman,  who  proved  as  false  to  him  as  to  her  own  husband.  Unhappily,  it 
was  not  Katherine  herself  who  attracted  Charles  to  Tunbridge  "Wells,  but  his  bewitching 
little  kinswoman,  Frances  Stuart,  who  had  lately  come  to  court,  and  been  appointed  maid 
of  honour  to  the  Queen.  "  La  belle  Stuart,"  as  she  was  universally  called,  was  gay  and 
frivolous,  but  not  wicked.  Flattered  by  the  notice  of  her  royal  master,  she  flirted  with 
him  so  openly  as  to  tarnish  her  reputation,  though  she  was  too  true  a  lady  to  do  anything 
really  wrong.  Katherine,  who  of  course  knew  her  intimately,  was  large-hearted  enough 
to  set  down  her  indiscretions  to  the  giddiness  of  youth,  and  never  showed  the  slightest 
jealousy  of  the  girl ;  while  two  whole  seasons  it  was  an  open  secret  at  court  that  Frances 
Stuart  might  have  played  the  part  of  Anne  Boleyn  had  she  been  so  minded.  Later,  when 
the  young  coquette,  anxious,  to  escape  from  her  difficult  position,  let  it  be  known  that  she 
would  marry  any  honourable  gentleman  with  £1,500  a  year,  Katherine  stood  her  friend, 
and  gave  her  shelter  from  the  enamoured  King  by  permitting  her  to  be  constantly  "  in 
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attendance  "  till  the  details  of  her  secret  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  could  be 
arranged. 

To  please  the  King,  Katherine  made  her  court  as  attractive  as  possible.  Her  visits  to 
Tunbridge  Wells  brought  this  famous  watering-place  into  fashion.  In  such  a  rural  spot, 
where  the  accommodation  was  of  the  most  homely  description,  it  was  the  easier  for  royalty 
to  dispense  with  some  of  the  burdens  of  state  etiquette,  and  to  combine  the  simplicity  of 
country  life  with  the  liveliness  of  town.  From  their  scattered  lodgings  the  company  would 
assemble  in  the  morning  to  drink  the  waters,  stroll  along  the  "Pantiles"  under  the  shady 
avenues,  lounging  round  the  gay  shops,  joining  in  the  raffles,  or  watching  the  market. 
Towards  evening  dancing  would  be  the  ordinary  pastime,  either  in  the  Queen's  house  or 
on  the  smooth,  soft  turf  of  the  bowling-green,  the  doctors  ordering  this  exercise  to  those 
who  took  the  waters.  Eiding  parties  were  arranged,  and  all  kinds  of  outdoor  amusements 
devised  by  the  Queen  to  interest  her  lord.  She  succeeded  only  too  well,  for  in  an  unlucky 
moment  she  sent  to  London  for  the  players,  and  so  was  the  first  to  bring  Nell  Gwynne 
under  the  King's  notice ;  and  as  after  the  marriage  of  Trances  Stuart  to  the  time  of  his 
Majesty's  death  this  notorious  actress  continued  to  hold  a  great  influence  over  him,  poor 
Katherine  had  much  to  bear  from  her  vulgarity  and  impudence. 

With  so  much  on  her  mind,  it  is  small  wonder  that  Tunbridge  Wells  failed  to 
work  its  expected  wonders  on  the  Queen's  health.  Bath  was  next  tried,  and  Charles 
chose  to  bear  his  wife  company  at  that  watering-place  also.  Their  majesties  resided 
there  for  two  months,  passing  the  time  in  making  excursions  to  Bristol  and  other  places 
of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  Then  Katherine,  being  somewhat  recovered,  returned 
with  Charles  to  Whitehall.  One  little  incident,  which  occurred  during  the  ensuing  winter, 
affords  us  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  indignity  Katherine  was  forced  to  endure.  The 
King  of  France  sent  his  brother  of  England  a  present  of  an  open  carriage,  which  being 
quite  a  novelty  here,  was  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.  The  Queen  persuaded 
Charles  to  let  her  drive  in  it  when  it  was  first  shown  off  in  Hyde  Park,  which  was  already 
the  fashionable  drive  in  London.  Lady  Castleinaine  having  seen  Katherine  seated  in  the 
carriage,  gave  the  King  no  peace  till  he  had  promised  her  the  loan  of  it  for  herself  on  the 
next  fine  day.  But  Frances  Stuart  wanted  it  too.  The  rivals  almost  came  to  blows  in 
their  eager  dispute  over  the  coveted  pleasure.  Finally,  Charles  gave  the  preference  to 
Mistress  Stuart,  his  idol  of  the  moment,  while  Lady  Castlemaine  stormed  and  raged  and 
vowed  vengeance.  In  marked  contrast  to  this  violent  woman,  the  Queen  made  the  surrender 
of  her  rights  with  the  utmost  meekness  and  good-nature.  To  yield  with  so  good  a  grace 
she  must  have  schooled  herself  to  strong  self-control,  for  no  princess  bred  to  the  formalities 
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of  a  southern  court  could  receive  such  a  slight  with  indifference.  One  day  Katherine 
betrayed  to  Lady  Castlemaine  the  real  state  of  her  feelings.  That  ill-mannered  woman, 
entering  the  royal  bedchamber  and  finding  the  Queen  at  her  toilet,  had  the  insolence  to 
inquire,  "  How  she  could  have  the  patience  to  sit  so  long  a  dressing  ?  "  "  Madam,"  replied 
Katherine,  with  much  dignity,  "I  have  so  much  reason  to  use  patience  that  I  can  well 
bear  such  a  trifle." 

We  must  not  imagine  that  Charles  II.  ill-treated  his  wife  or  failed  to  appreciate  her 
good  qualities.  In  his  more  virtuous  moments  the  King  owned  that  in  her  he  had  a  far 
better  wife  than  he  deserved,  and  at  times  he  behaved  to  her  with  a  consideration  and 
even  tenderness  which  made  her  continue  to  love  him  in  spite  of  his  faults.  From  time  to 
time  Katherine  built  much  on  the  hope  of  securing  her  husband's  affection  by  bringing 
him  an  heir  to  the  throne,  but  it  was  improbable  that  the  desire  of  her  heart  should  be 
fulfilled  while  her  mind  continued  in  constant  agitation.  One  of  the  illnesses  was  followed 
by  a  violent  fever,  in  which  she  raved  repeatedly  about  her  children,  fancying  she  had 
three,  and  expressing  much  fear  lest  her  boy  should  turn  out  an  ugly  one,  and  so  fail  to 
please  the  King.  His  Majesty,  who  was  informed  by  the  physicians  that  his  consort's  life 
was  in  danger,  scarcely  left  her  bedside  during  the  three  worst  days,  and  nursed  and 
soothed  her  as  tenderly  as  possible.  In  her  lucid  intervals  he  entreated  her,  with  tears  of 
remorse,  to  live  "  for  his  sake."  Katherine  was  far  more  calm  and  resigned,  told  Charles 
that  she  "willingly  left  all  the  world  but  him,"  and  talked  of  her  satisfaction  in  leaving 
him  "  free  to  marry  a  princess  of  greater  merit  than  herself."  Nevertheless,  the  danger 
over,  Charles  neglected  his  poor  wife  as  much  as  before. 

During  the  never-to-be-forgotten  horrors  of  the  plague  of  London  and  the  dreadful  fire 
which  followed  it,  the  King  and  Queen  kept  away  from  London,  but  they  were  not 
unmindful  of  the  sufferings  of  the  citizens.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Charles,  usually  so 
extravagant  and  selfish,  contributed  large  sums,  and  took  a  personal  interest  in  providing 
food  and  shelter  for  the  poor  and  destitute,  and  this  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  the  general 
distress,  it  was  only  possible  to  collect  a  small  portion  of  the  taxes. 

Katherine  never  interfered  in  politics  nor  aimed  at  forming  any  party  on  her  own 
behalf ;  the  mere  fact  of  her  favouring  any  individual  was  sure  to  call  forth  the  King's 
displeasure,  from  his  natural  love  of  contradiction.  Thus  Edward  Montague,  son  of  Lord 
Manchester,  was  disgraced  and  turned  out  of  court  simply  because  he  had  obtained  the 
Queen's  notice.  Many  unscrupulous  persons  in  the  profligate  crew  surrounding  King 
Charles  would  gladly  have  seen  the  virtuous  Katherine  got  rid  of.  "When  the  King  was 
known  to  be  madly  in  love  with  Frances  Stuart  a  divorce  was  suggested  to  him,  and  the 
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Duke  of  Buckingham  made  the  infamous  proposal  of  running  away  with  Katherine,  so  as 
to  furnish  his  Majesty  with  a  legal  excuse  for  putting  away  his  wife ;  but  this  suggestion 
was  repugnant  even  to  Charles,  and  he  made  answer  to  the  Duke,  "  that  it  was  a  wicked 
thing  to  make  a  poor  lady  miserable,  only  because  she  was  his  wife  and  had  no  children, 
which  was  not  her  fault."  And  when  a  divorce  was  seriously  agitated,  and  actually 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  the  King  himself  who  put  a  stop  to  the  affair  by 
saying,  "that  if  his  conscience  would  allow  him  to  divorce  the  Queen,  it  would  suffer  him 
to  put  her  out  of  the  world."  Still  he  endeavoured  to  induce  her  to  enter  a  nunnery,  but 
entirely  without  success ;  she  was  too  pious  a  woman  to  take  the  veil  merely  as  a  matter  of 
covenience,  when,  as  she  said,  she  had  no  vocation  for  it ;  and  the  details  of  her  private  life 
bear  out  her  own  statement,  for  Katherine  was  as  fond  of  mirth  and  gaiety  as  any  lady 
could  be.  Besides  her  passion  for  dancing,  she  took  a  keen  pleasure  in  music,  and  it  was 
this  Queen  who  introduced  Italian  opera  into  England.  She  also  supported  native  musi- 
cians and  players.  The  masques  of  Ben  Jonson  were  still  very  popular,  and  some  of 
Dryden's  tragedies,  set  to  Purcell's  music,  came  out  at  the  royal  theatre  under  her 
patronage.  Katherine's  maids-of-honour,  and  even  the  Duke  of  York's  daughters,  Mary 
and  Anne,  sometimes  took  part  in  the  acting,  and  in  the  masquerades  then  so  much  in 
vogue  the  Queen  herself  delighted  to  join.  In  the  piirsuance  of  this  romantic  pastime  she 
met  with  several  ludicrous  adventures.  One  day  Katherine,  attended  by  the  Duchesses  of 
Richmond  and  Buckingham,  visited  a  fair  at  Audley  End.  They  donned  the  short  red 
petticoats  of  country  lasses,  and  Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne  rode  before  them  on  a  sorry  cart- 
horse. They  entered  one  of  the  booths,  and  the  Queen  asked  to  buy  a  "pair  of  garters 
for  her  sweet  harte,"  but  Katherine's  imitation  of  the  rustic  accent  was  such  an  absurd 
exaggeration  as  to  call  forth  general  attention,  and  some  one  in  the  crowd  recognised  her, 
and  called  out  that  she  was  the  Queen,  which  caused  such  an  excitement  that  the  ladies 
could  scarcely  make  their  way  back  to  their  horses,  and  were  followed  by  the  people  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  house  where  they  were  staying.  On  another  occasion  when  the  Queen 
was  going  about  London  in  disguise,  her  chairmen,  not  knowing  who  she  was,  went  away 
and  left  her,  so,  "  alone  and  much  disturbed,  she  returned  to  Whitehall  in  a  hackney  coach, 
or  some  say  on  foot."  Truly  a  Queen  who  took  delight  in  such  frolics  as  these  was  right 
in  saying  she  had  no  vocation  for  the  convent. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  King's  life  Katherine  was  subjected  to  much  annoyance, 
and  even  danger,  on  account  of  her  religion.  Since  Charles  failed  to  treat  his  wife  with 
becoming  respect,  every  malcontent  party  in  the  kingdom  took  advantage  of  the  seeming 
defencelessness  of  her  position.  Katherine  was  undeniably  unpopular,  but  this  unpopu- 
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larity  was  not  her  own  fault;  she  had  never  been  allowed  sufficient  independence  to 
overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  people  against  a  foreigner  and  a  Eomanist.  Katherine  was 
residing  quietly  at  Somerset  House,  whilst  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  reigned  in  her  stead 
at  Whitehall,  when  the  famous  Popish  plot,  headed  by  Titus  Gates  and  Bedloe,  came  to 
light.  These  wretches  actually  accused  the  unoffending  Queen  of  conspiring  against  her 
husband's  life,  and  Gates  arraigned  her  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  the  stories  invented  against  her  and  the  blunders  of  the  accuser  not  only 
failed,  but  saved  the  life  of  Sir  George  "Wakeham,  the  Queen's  physician,  who  was  tried  on 
the  charge  of  accepting  a  bribe  of  £15,000  to  poison  the  King.  His  Majesty,  however  he 
might  treat  Catherine  himself,  had  every  confidence  in  her  faith  and  goodness,  and  would 
not  permit  others  to  insult  her.  He  flatly  refused  to  allow  his  consort  to  be  brought 
before  any  public  tribunal ;  and  when  again  later  the  Commons  petitioned  him  to  remove 
Katherine  and  her  attendants  out  of  the  country,  he  was  heard  to  observe,  "  They  think  I 
have  a  mind  for  a  new  wife,  but  for  all  that  I  will  not  stand  by  and  see  an  innocent  woman 
abused." 

One  tie,  scarcely  suspected  even  by  those  who  knew  them  intimately,  bound  Charles  to 
his  Queen.     Though  leading  such  a  notoriously  bad  life,  this  King  was  at  heart  a  believer 
in  his  wife's  religion.     When  in  February,  1685,   Charles  was  struck  with  apoplexy, 
Katherine  hastened  to  his  side,  her  first  thought  being  for  the  soul  of  her  husband,  and  she 
begged  the  Duke  of  York  to  take  advantage  of  any  signs  of  consciousness  to  urge  on  him 
the  importance  of  repentance.     It  was  clear  to  all  around  him  that  the  merry  monarch's 
hours  were  numbered.     The  sight  of  Charles,  senseless  in  his  chair,  supported  by  his 
attendants,  a  hot  iron  applied  to  his  head,  and  his  teeth  held  open  by  force,  was  too  great  a 
shock  for  the  Queen's  nerves.     She  could  not  control  her  grief,  and  was  carried  from  the 
room  in  convulsions.     At  the  end  of  two  hours  Charles  rallied,  and  immediately  asked  for 
the  Queen.     As  she  could  not  come  to  him  at  the  moment,  she  sent  an  affectionate  message, 
and  begged  his  pardon  for  any  offences  she  had  committed  against  him  during  the  course 
of  their  married  life.     "  Poor  lady,"  said  Charles,  "  she  beg  my  pardon !     I  beg  hers 
with  all  my  heart."     Good  Bishop  Ken  was  in  attendance  on  the  King.     He  it  was  who, 
reproving  Charles  for  his  past  misconduct,  persuaded  him  to  send  away  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  and  allow  his  faithful  wife  her  rightful  place  by  his  bedside.     It  was  Ken  who 
told  the  King  of  his  danger.     Charles  allowed  him  to  read  the  prayers  for  the  sick,  and 
acknowledged  his  repentance  of  all  past  sins,  but  when  urged  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper, 
he  said,  "  There  will  be  time  enough  for  that,"  and  "  I  will  think  of  it."     No  one  about 
the  dying  King  loved  him  more  truly  than  his  brother,  James  Duke  of  York,  on  whom  the 
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crown  would  now  devolve.  It  was  to  him,  as  the  most  sympathetic  as  well  as  the  most 
powerful  man  of  the  hour,  that  Katherine  suggested  that  the  expiring  monarch  would  like 
to  see  a  priest.  But  royal  persons,  even  on  their  deathbeds,  had  in  those  days  little  real 
privacy.  Even  for  James  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  act  openly  ;  he  kneeled  by  the 
bedside,  and  speaking  to  Charles  in  a  whisper,  received  his  eager  assent.  By  the  laws  of 
the  land  death  was  the  penalty  risked  by  one  who  reconciled  a  person  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  so  there  was  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  priest  to  undertake  the  office.  None  of 
the  Queen's  priests  could  speak  English,  but  they  furnished  all  that  was  required  from 
St.  James's  Chapel.  The  King  made  signs  for  the  company  to  withdraw  from  his  apart- 
ment that  he  might  speak  to  his  brother  alone.  An  aged  father  who  had  served  Charles  in 
early  life  was  introduced  by  a  secret  stair  and  through  Catherine's  apartments  to  the 
King's  bedchamber,  and  administered  to  the  repentant  monarch  the  consolations  of  the 
Church  of  Eome.  Afterwards  Katherine  saw  the  King  again,  and  she  spoke  most  tenderly 
to  him.  Before  noon  next  day  Charles  had  breathed  his  last.  In  Portugal  Katherine  has 
always  been  credited  with  compassing  the  deathbed  conversion  of  her  husband,  though  in 
England  her  share  in  the  matter  is  not  so  generally  acknowledged.  She  caused  masses  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul  to  be  said  on  certain  days  at  Lisbon  for  many  years. 

The  friendship  of  James  stood  Katherine  in  good  stead  after  her  husband's  death. 
While  the  body  of  the  dead  monarch  was  lying  in  state  James  was  the  first  to  pay  a  visit 
of  condolence  to  the  Queen-Dowager,  who  received  him  in  a  most  lugubrious  apartment, 
hung  with  deepest  black  and  feebly  lighted  by  tapers,  wherein  she  herself  lay  stretched  on 
a  bed  of  mourning.  James  and  his  Queen  very  kindly  permitted  Katherine  to  occupy 
her  apartments  at  Whitehall  for  two  whole  months  after  the  King's  decease. 

In  order  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  her  income  as  Queen-Dowager,  Katherine  decided 
to  stay  in  England.  She  lived  chiefly  at  Somerset  House,  retiring  sometimes  to  her  country 
residence  at  Hammersmith.  Here,  in  an  institution  adjoining  her  private  dwelling,  the 
Queen  had  for  some  years  sheltered  a  few  nuns.  This,  the  first  convent  founded  in  England 
since  the  Eeformation,  was  conducted  quite  secretly,  the  nuns  not  even  wearing  a  dis- 
tinctive dress. 

Katherine  must  have  been  a  very  amiable  and  forgiving  lady,  for  when  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  was  condemned  to  death  and  applied  to  her  for  help  she  did  her  utmost  to 
obtain  his  pardon,  although  he  had  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  invalidate  her  marriage. 
It  was  not  her  fault  that  James  refused  to  reverse  his  sentence.  The  Queen  also  befriended 
another  of  Charles's  illegitimate  and  equally  worthless  sons,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  to 
whom  she  gave  a  pension  of  £1,000  out  of  her  own  income.  During  the  whole  of  the 
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reign  of  James  II.  Katherine  remained  in  England,  much  respected  by  that  King  and  his 
court ;  she  was  the  most  honoured  witness  at  the  birth  of  that  monarch's  son,  and  gave 
her  evidence  on  the  matter  before  the  Privy  Council. 

"When  James  II.  was  forced  to  quit  the  kingdom  he  himself  advised  Katherine  to 
remain  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Queen-Dowager  must  have 
been  in  some  alarm  when  the  Earl  of  Feversham,  her  lord  chamberlain,  who  had 
entire  control  of  her  household,  was  arrested  by  William's  men,  but  on  arriving  in 
London  the  stern  Dutchman  visited  Katherine  at  Somerset  House  and  graciously  granted 
her  petition  to  release  her  officer.  The  Queen-Dowager  was  among  the  first  to  give  in  her 
allegiance  to  the  new  King  and  Queen.  William  III.  inclined  to  stand  her  friend,  but  for 
some  unexplained  reason  his  consort,  Queen  Mary,  showed  a  decided  hostility  to  Katherine, 
and  the  Queen-Dowager  soon  began  to  think  of  going  back  to  her  own  country.  An  Act 
of  Parliament  directed  against  her  co-religionists,  reducing  the  number  of  her  Eomanist 
servants  to  eighteen,  further  disquieted  Katherine.  A  delay  of  two  years  was  added  to 
her  vexations  before  she  was  able  to  leave  England  with  the  assurance  that  her  dowry 
would  still  be  paid  to  her.  In  1692  the  widowed  Queen  set  out  for  Lisbon  to  pass  the 
residue  of  her  days  in  her  native  land,  carrying  with  her  whatever  she  had  amassed  by 
prudent  management  of  her  income,  and  also  some  valuable  pictures  which  formed  part  of 
the  payment  of  a  debt  she  claimed  from  the  Crown. 

On  her  homeward  way  Katherine  was  invited  by  Louis  XIY.  to  visit  the  French  court, 
but  she  was  too  anxious  to  behold  the  home  of  her  youth  to  accept  the  invitation.  After 
an  illness  on  the  road  which  detained  her  for  a  time,  she  entered  Lisbon  in  January,  1693, 
being  triumphantly  attended  by  her  brother  Don  Pedro,  the  then  reigning  monarch,  and 
a  large  train  of  his  nobility,  who  had  hastened  forth  to  welcome  her  home.  The  Countess 
of  Fingall  and  her  daughters  attended  their  royal  mistress  to  Portugal,  and  remained  with 
her  eight  years.  Katherine  retained  some  English  ladies  in  her  service  always,  and  those 
members  of  her  household  left  behind  in  England  received  their  salaries  as  usual  till  the 
day  of  her  death. 

Katherine  continued  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and  attention  in  Portugal. 
The  last  years  of  her  life  were  passed  at  Bemposta,  where  she  built  a  new  palace,  chapel, 
and  quinta.  From  here  she  made  occasional  visits  to  the  Court  by  the  express  desire  of 
King  Pedro,  and  in  such  esteem,  did  the  monarch  hold  his  sister  that  in  1704,  Katherine 
being  too  ill  to  make  the  journey  to  Portugal,  the  Court  repaired  to  her  palace  at  Bemposta 
there  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  Archduke  Charles,  then  a  candidate  for  the  Spanish  crown, 
and  who  was  supported  in  his  claims  by  England  and  Portugal. 
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In  1705  Katherine,  who  had  been  despised  by  the  wits  of  England  as  a  person  of  no 
capacity,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  tact  she  exhibited  in  governing  during  a  season  when 
her  brother  required  her  services,  made  Queen-Eegent  of  Portugal  during  his  severe  illness. 
In  this  capacity  she  conducted  a  war  against  Philip  of  Anjou,  King  of  Spain,  with  so  much 
ability  that  the  Portuguese  arms  were  crowned  with  complete  success. 

Little  remains  to  be  said  of  this  Princess.  Her  death,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1705, 
was  sudden,  caused  by  an  attack  of  colic.  She  was  rather  more  than  sixty-seven  years 
old.  Her  will  made  Don  Pedro  her  heir ;  but  besides  richly  endowing  her  relatives  she 
left  many  charitable  bequests.  In  accordance  with  her  express  wish  her  remains  were 
removed  to  the  monastery  of  Belem,  and  by  the  King's  command  her  obsequies  were  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  possible  solemnity  and  grandeur.  Public  business  in  Lisbon  was 
suspended  during  eight  days,  and  a  general  mourning,  continued  for  the  space  of  a  whole 
year,  testified  Don  Pedro's  respect  and  that  of  the  nation  for  the  memory  of  the  royal  dead. 
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parents  of  Mary  Beatrice,  Queen  of  James  II.,  were  Alphonso  d'Este,  Duke  of 
Modena,  and  Laura  Martinozzi,  a  Eoman  lady.  She  was  a  seven  months'  child,  their 
eldest  offspring,  born  October  5th,  1658.  Her  father  reigned  but  four  years  in  his  duchy, 
dying  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  leaving  his  two  surviving  children,  Mary  Beatrice  and 
Francis  II.,  under  the  guardianship  and  regency  of  the  Duchess.  Her  mother  exercised 
great  severity  in  their  education,  both  as  regards  morals  and  religion,  and  the  Princess 
later  in  life  used  to  recall  passages  in  the  stern  discipline  of  her  childhood  with  marked 
disapprobation.  She  was  sent  to  finish  her  education  in  a  convent  of  Carmelite  nuns,  and 
at  a  very  early  age  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  the  veil.  So  innocent,  but  it  must  be  said 
so  ignorant,  also,  in  the  very  groundwork  of  education  was  she,  that  when  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  overtures  of  marriage  were  made  to  her  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  II.,  she  neither  knew  who  he  was  nor  where  England  might  be.  She  was 
then  tall  and  considered  very  handsome,  could  read  and  write  Latin  and  French,  and  had 
a  genius  and  a  passion  for  music.  But  her  earnest  desire  to  be  a  nun  remained,  after  all 
the  brilliancy  of  this  offer  had  been  explained  to  her.  When  she  learnt  that  he  was 
verging  on  forty  years  of  age,  she  entreated  that  her  youngest  aunt  might  marry  him 
instead.  The  negotiations  were  very  troublesome,  and  she  finally  acceded  only  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  her  mother  and  amidst  floods  of  tears.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  pacify  her  until  it  was  settled  that  her  mother  should  accompany  her  to  England, 
which  she  did,  and  remained  there  with  her  six  weeks.  The  Duke  of  York  met  her  upon 
the  sands  at  Dover,  and  the  nuptials  were  solemnised  at  that  place. 

The  honours  of  the  Duke  of  York  had  already,  before  the  date  of  this  marriage  with  a 
Eoman  Catholic  princess,  begun  to  lose  their  value  in  the  sight  of  this  Protestant  nation. 
The  feats  of  valour  which  he  had  displayed  with  Turenne  in  the  Protestant  cause  of  old, 
the  dangers  which  he  had  fearlessly  incurred  more  recently  in  battle  with  the  Dutch,  while 
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admiral  of  the  English  fleet,  all  were  being  fast  obliterated  by  the  obstinate  bigotry  with 
which,  as  heir  apparent,  he  persisted  in  defying  the  religious  opinions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  of  the  country.  The  troubles  which  he  drew  down  upon  himself,  upon 
his  second  consort,  and  her  posterity,  were  beginning  to  be  fomented  almost  with  his 
marriage.  Five  years,  however,  from  the  date  of  her  marriage  are  spoken  of  by 
Mary  d'Este  as  the  happiest  of  her  life,  notwithstanding  the  death  almost  at  their  birth  of 
two  or  three  of  her  first  children.  She  became  deeply  attached  to  her  husband  despite 
some  infidelities  on  his  part ;  she  soon,  also,  learnt  the  English  language  and  became  a 
patroness  of  literature  and  authors.  The  Duke's  banishment  to  Flanders  was  scarcely  an 
interruption  to  this  dream,  because  she  accompanied  him,  and  when  he  obtained  leave  from 
Charles  II.,  a  little  later,  to  transfer  his  residence  to  Scotland,  she  again  followed 
his  fortunes.  It  was  in  November,  1679,  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  took  up 
their  quarters  at  Holyrood  House,  where  they  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  remained, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  visits  to  London,  until  they  were  called  to  the  throne. 
It  was  while  she  held  her  court  in  Scotland  that  a  grave  accident  occurred  to  Mary  of 
Modena.  She  was  thrown  from  her  horse,  dragged  some  distance,  and  received  several 
kicks  from  the  animal  before  she  could  be  extricated.  She  was  at  first  thought  dead,  but 
fortunately  had  met  with  no  dangerous  wounds.  On  her  recovery  she  again  took 
equestrian  exercise,  which,  however,  the  united  entreaties  of  her  husband  and  mother 
persuaded  her  to  discontinue. 

The  Duchess  was  again  enceinte  in  1684,  and  the  Duke  being  more  popular  just  then 
in  England,  the  King  desired  that  the  child  should  be  born  at  St.  James's.  It  was  on  the 
return  of  James  by  sea  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  his  Duchess  to  London,  that 
he  encountered  that  terrible  shipwreck  in  the  Gloucester,  in  which  many  perished. 
Notwithstanding  the  terrors  of  her  ladies,  Mary  Beatrice  went  by  water  immediately 
afterwards  to  London,  and  was,  early  in  1685,  present  at  the  death-bed  of  the  King,  her 
brother-in-law,  for  whom  her  grief  was  excessive. 

The  first  act  of  Queen  Mary  d'Este"  on  ascending  the  British  throne  was  somewhat 
arbitrary.  It  concerned  not  the  subjects  of  these  realms,  but  her  own  brother,  from  whom 
she  had  parted  long  years  before  on  terms  of  the  purest  affection,  but  who  ha.d  chosen  to 
decline  the  matrimonial  state  up  to  the  age  of  five-and-twenty.  The  Queen  of  England 
had  selected  a  wife  for  him,  and  after  in  vain  communicating  her  pleasure,  proceeded  to 
display  much  bitterness  and  anger  in  her  correspondence,  and  threatened  to  withdraw  her 
powerful  support  from  his  duchy  and  become  his  enemy.  The  sound  morality  of  her 
conduct,  however,  made  a  strong  impression  amidst  a  court  which  had  learnt  to  live  in 
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abandonment,  though  she  had  not  as  yet,  with  all  her  youthful  charms  of  person  and 
mind,  weaned  the  affections  of  her  husband  from  his  avowed  mistress,  Catherine  Sedley. 
In  the  early  part  of  her  reign  the  Queen  suffered  much  unhappiness  because  the  King 
insisted  that  his  coarse  and  vulgar  paramour  should  continue  as  lady-in-waiting  in  the 
royal  household.  "  Give  her  my  dower,  make  her  Queen  of  England,  but  let  me 
never  see  her  more  !  "  said  Mary  Beatrice,  losing  for  an  instant  her  habitual  self-control. 
At  length,  after  James  had  made  Sedley  Countess  of  Dorchester,  and  bestowed  on 
her  some  Irish  possessions,  he  was  persuaded  to  put  an  end  to  the  wrong,  at  least 
publicly,  by  banishing  her  from  court.  The  next  event  which  brought  grief  to  the 
sensitive  heart  of  the  Queen  was  the  death  of  her  mother  at  Rome,  in  1087.  The  worthy 
Duchess,  if  she  had  been  too  strict  a  disciplinarian,  showed  great  fondness  for  her  daughter 
when  grown  up,  and  took  great  delight  in  her  society.  She  came  to  see  Mary  Beatrice 
several  times,  paying  her  visits  in  Brussels,  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  London,  and  they 
maintained  an  affectionate  correspondence  to  the  last. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1688,  amidst  the  excitement  and  anxiety  caused  by  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  six  other  bishops,  James  Francis  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  best  known  to  history  as  the  Pretender,  first  saw  the  light.  James  II. 
had  by  this  time  given  irreparable  offence  to  the  nation,  and  was  fast  bringing  about  the 
ruin  of  himself,  his  queen,  and  the  child  she  bore.  In  less  stormy  times,  no  credence 
could  possibly  have  been  given  to  the  malicious  calumny  spread  about  by  the  partisans  of 
Mary  and  Anne  that  the  child  was  spurious.  History  affords  ample  proof  that  no  less 
than  sixty-seven  persons  were  present  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  and  among  these  were  the 
Protestant  ladies  of  the  household,  who,  the  eventful  day  being  a  Sunday,  and  the  time 
that  of  morning  service,  had  been  hastily  fetched  home  from  church.  This  infant  was  to 
be  the  inseparable  companion  of  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  calamities  which  now  fell  thick  and 
fast  upon  her.  The  last  mad  act  of  his  parents  was  to  accept  the  Pope  as  his  godfather. 
The  little  Prince  of  Wales  was  but  six  months  old  when  William  of  Orange  effected  a 
landing ;  the  irresolution  shown  by  James,  so  strangely  at  variance  with  his  early  career, 
must  have  been  a  severe  trial  to  his  loving  Queen,  who  could  only  be  induced  to  leave  her 
husband's  side  when  he  himself  proved  to  her  that  it  would  be  the  sole  means  of  saving 
their  child,  and  that  by  remaining  at  Whitehall  she  would  but  increase  his  difficulties.  It 
was  Louis  XIV.  of  France  who  furnished  her  with  the  means  of  escape.  He  sent  two 
honourable  gentlemen,  St.  Victor  and  Count  de  Lauzan,  to  fetch  the  distressed  Queen  to 
France.  Under  their  escort,  without  any  female  attendant,  her  babe  in  her  arms,  Mary 
Beatrice  left  the  palace  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night.  With  great  difficulty  the  party 
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crossed  the  river  to  Lambeth,  from  thence  they  drove  to  Gravesend,  and  there  embarked 
for  Calais  on  board  a  yacht  with  a  few  faithful  followers.  The  Queen  was  disguised  as  an 
Italian  washerwoman,  and  carried  the  little  Prince  as  a  bundle  of  linen  under  her  arm. 
It  was  singularly  fortunate  that  the  infant  never  once  cried,  nor  gave  sign  of  his  presence ; 
but  his  poor  mother  was  very  ill  on  the  voyage  and  arrived  at  Calais  in  an  exhausted 
condition.  So  great  was  the  danger  of  capture  by  the  Dutch  fleet  hovering  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  that  even  the  master  of  the  ship,  though  a  staunch  adherent,  was  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  rank  of  his  passengers  till  they  neared  the  opposite  coast.  On  recognising 
his  Queen,  the  worthy  man  in  surprise  and  consternation  prostrated  himself  before  her. 
"  Madam,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  be  hanged  on  my  return."  The  Queen  calmed  and 
reassured  him  with  eloquent  thanks  and  handfuls  of  guineas,  and  he  protested  "  that  if 
he  had  known  her,  it  should  have  cost  him  his  life  but  he  would  have  done  his  duty."  Our 
heroine  afterwards  told  the  nuns  of  Chaillot  that  of  all  her  nine  sea  voyages  this  was  the 
worst. 

It  was  sixteen  years  since  Mary  Beatrice  had  left  the  shores  of  France,  a  reluctant 
bride ;  on  her  return  (a  fugitive  Queen  and  an  anxious  wife)  Louis  XIV.  was  still  her 
friend.  He  welcomed  her  to  his  territory  with  the  utmost  kindness  ;  indeed,  his  muni- 
ficence to  the  exile  was  beyond  description.  At  Calais  Mary  Beatrice  found  an  escort 
waiting  to  conduct  her  to  the  French  capital,  and  as  she  neared  Paris,  Louis  himself  came 
to  meet  her.  But  the  poor  Queen  gave  scant  thought  to  her  own  safety  so  long  as  her 
beloved  husband  was  in  danger.  On  hearing  of  James's  detention  she  could  scarcely  be 
prevented  from  returning  to  him,  and  when  at  length  he  escaped  from  England  she 
seemed  to  forget  all  other  troubles  in  the  joy  of  reunion. 

The  French  King  gave  up  the  palace  of  St.  Germains  to  the  royal  pair,  and  here  they 
held  their  court  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  Louis  also  allowed  a  certain  sum  for  their  main- 
tenance. There  was  much  that  was  personal  as  well  as  political  in  this  friendship  of  the  Grand 
Monarque.  James  had  spent  many  of  his  early  days  at  the  court  where  his  mother  had 
found  refuge,  and  the  personal  attractions  of  Mary  Beatrice  seem  to  have  taken  King  Louis' 
fancy  at  once.  And  this  was  not  surprising,  for  at  the  age  of  thirty  she  was  still  a  very 
charming  lady  ;  her  black  eyes,  a  little  dimmed  with  weeping,  were  still  beautiful,  she  had  a 
good  complexion  though  somewhat  pale,  large  mouth  with  good  teeth,  and  above  all  a  pleasing 
manner  and  witty  conversation.  In  the  days  of  exile  she  clung  to  her  husband  with  even 
more  passionate  devotion  than  formerly ;  the  separation  from  him  during  his  Irish  campaign 
caused  her  so  much  anxiety  that  she  scarcely  grieved  over  his  melancholy  failure  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  in  her  joy  at  finding  him  back  by  her  side  in  safety ;  yet  she  had 
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collected  and  advanced  sums  of  money  during  his  absence,  and  her  letters  to  Jacobites  at 
home  both  now  and  afterwards  displayed  a  considerable  talent  for  business. 

The  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  by  the  English  in  the  spring  of  1692  carried  with 
it  James's  last  hope  of  restoration,  and  for  the  moment  almost  unsettled  his  reason.  It  is 
difficult  otherwise  to  explain  why  he  lingered  at  La  Hogue  in  aimless  idleness  while  his 
much-beloved  wife  earnestly  entreated  him  to  come  to  her  in  Paris,  as  she  was  expecting 
the  birth  of  another  child  j  he  arrived  only  just  in  time  for  the  accouchement.  The  baby,  a 
girl,  was  christened  Louisa,  but  her  doting  father  always  called  her  La  Consolatrice ;  she 
was  a  very  beautiful  child  and  greatly  beloved  by  both  parents ;  her  brother,  the  little 
Prince  of  Wales,  four  years  her  senior,  was  a  promising  though  rather  delicate  boy.  The 
care  and  education  of  these  children  proved  a  source  of  pleasure  and  occupation  to  James 
and  Mary  Beatrice,  and  both  had  great  need  of  distraction.  Not  only  were  they  dethroned 
and  exiled  but  they  had  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  their  faithful  followers  whose  loyalty  had 
brought  them  to  ruin.  The  court  of  St.  Germains  was  but  a  shadow  of  greatness.  Numbers 
of  Jacobites,  all  more  or  less  needy,  flocked  around  their  king  and  queen  hoping  for  pecuniary 
relief.  Mary  Beatrice  parted  with  all  her  jewels  to  raise  money  for  their  support,  and 
helped  them  in  every  way  she  could,  and  even  encouraged  the  little  Prince  and  Princess  to 
save  something  out  of  their  pocket  money  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Queen's  own  dower 
voted  by  Parliament,  which  she  certainly  ought  to  have  had,  was  regularly  appropriated  by 
William  of  Orange,  a  gross  piece  of  injustice,  for,  when  she  first  came  to  England,  this 
princess  brought  with  her  a  dowry  of  400,000  crowns. 

The  religion,  which  had  been  so  attractive  to  Mary  Beatrice  when  a  girl,  became  the 
greatest  comfort  of  her  adversity.  She  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  inmates  of  the  Convent 
of  Chaillot,  which  deepened  as  years  of  increased  misfortune  rolled  on  ;  and  whatever  time 
she  could  spare  from  her  husband  and  his  interests,  and  the  tedious  ceremonies  of  the 
French  court,  was  passed  in  visiting  or  corresponding  with  them.  Eepeated  failure  of  hia 
hopes  and  schemes  preyed  much  on  King  James's  health  and  spirits  ;  to  please  his  anxious 
consort  he  consented  to  try  the  waters  and  baths  of  Bourbon,  then  much  esteemed  for 
paralytic  affections  and  gout.  Louis  XIV.  supplied  the  funds  for  the  journey.  But  his 
exhausted  system  received  no  permanent  benefit  from  the  change  and  treatment ;  James 
returned  to  Paris  only  to  be  in  a  short  time  struck  down  by  apoplexy.  He  lingered  some 
months,  tenderly  nursed  by  Mary  Beatrice,  who  scarcely  left  his  bedside,  though  her  own 
health  was  far  from  good.  He  died  September  16th,  1701. 

The  widowhood  of  Queen  Mary  Beatrice,  with  all  its  trials  of  sickness,  poverty,  and 
disappointed  hopes  for  her  son,  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Louis  XIV.  continued 
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her  firm  friend  and  gave  her  precedence  at  court  of  every  lady  in  France ;  but,  she  cared 
little  for  worldly  honours  now ;  after  her  husband's  death  she  passed  much  of  her  time  in 
retirement  at  Chaillot,  especially  subsequent  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  which  doomed  her  to 
a  painful  separation  from  her  son,  Prince  Edward  being  compelled  to  retire  from  French 
territory.  Her  increasing  bodily  infirmities  this  noble  lady  bore  with  the  utmost 
patience ;  while  residing  at  St.  Germains  she  had  frequently  suffered  from  bad  colds, 
occasioned  by  the  keen  winds,  and  her  poor  hands  were  at  times  crippled  with 
gout ;  and  during  the  lifetime  of  James  she  was  attacked  by  that  terrible  malady, 
cancer  in  the  breast,  which  eventually  proved  fatal.  Her  cup  of  suffering  was  not 
yet  full ;  she  lived  till  the  7th  of  May,  1718,  long  enough  to  witness  the  death  of  her 
darling  daughter  Louisa,  who,  like  so  many  of  the  ill-fated  Stuarts,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
smallpox.  The  exiled  queen  beheld  the  destruction  of  all  hope  of  her  son's  restoration 
in  the  utter  defeat  of  his  cause,  in  the  Rebellion  of  1715.  She  survived  her  friend  and 
benefactor  Louis  XIV.,  her  enemy  William  III.  and  her  step-daughter  Anne.  Her  death- 
bed was  consistent  with  the  holy  life  she  had  led ;  though  weighed  down  by  age,  care,  and 
infirmity  she  yet  gave  anxious  thought  to  the  welfare  of  her  attendants,  some  of  whom  were 
Italians  who  had  been  with  her  ever  since  her  marriage.  A  few  days  before  her  death  she 
desired  her  friend  Marshal  Villeroi,  governor  of  the  young  King  of  France,  to  come  to  her 
side  and  commended  to  his  protection  all  who  served  her,  fervently  begging  that  the 
Eegent  "  would  not  suffer  them  to  perish  in  a  foreign  land."  The  little  money  she  had 
possessed  during  her  widowhood  had  been  spent  almost  entirely  in  charity. 

No  Queen  of  England  ever  died  so  poor ;  the  very  expenses  of  her  funeral  were 
defrayed  by  the  French  Government.  Her  remains  were  deposited  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Convent  of  Chaillot,  according  to  her  express  wish.  A  contemporary  writer  sums  up 
the  character  of  this  princess  in  a  few  forcible  words :  "  Combined  -with  great  sensibility, 
she  had  much  wit  and  a  natural  haughtiness  of  temper,  of  which  she  was  aware,  and  made 
it  her  constant  study  to  subdue  it  by  the  practice  of  humility.  Her  mien  was  the  noblest, 
the  most  majestic  and  imposing  in  the  world,  but  it  was  also  sweet  and  modest." 
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religious  and  political  fanaticism  prevailing  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  so  influenced  contemporary  historians  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
trace  with  accuracy,  from  the  mass  of  contradictory  evidence,  the  life  story  of  Mary  II. 
"While  some  see  in  her  a  model  wife  and  the  heroine  of  the  Eevolution  of  1688,  others 
brand  her  with  infamy  as  a  heartless  daughter,  returning  the  love  and  kindness  of 
a  fond  father  with  base  ingratitude.  The  private  letters  of  this  princess  and  her  numerous 
correspondents  furnish  us  with  the  only  really  reliable  information.  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
of  James  II.,  was  born  at  St.  James's  Palace,  1662,  during  the  reign  of  her  uncle 
King  Charles,  her  father  being  then  Duke  of  York  and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  which 
he  afterwards  filled.  Her  mother  was  Anne  Hyde,  a  daughter  of  that  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon  who  is  celebrated  for  his  steady  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart  no  less  than 
for  his  great  literary  work,  the  "  History  of  the  Great  Bebellion."  The  marriage  of 
Mary's  parents  was  a  love  match  made  before  the  fortunes  of  James's  family  had  begun  to 
revive ;  in  spite  of  the  opposition  and  displeasure  of  his  relations,  the  Duke  clung  to 
the  wife  of  his  choice,  and  exacted  for  her  due  attention  and  respect,  till,  by  her  own 
merits,  she  gained  the  love  and  favour  of  his  mother  and  brother.  It  was  fortunate  for 
Mary  that  her  mother  was  a  Protestant,  and  perhaps  quite  as  much  so  that  in  her  early 
years  she  attracted  little  public  notice  ;  King  Charles  II.  had  just  taken  to  himself 
a  young  wife,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  a  direct  male  succession. 

The  infant  princess  was  named  Mary  after  her  recently  deceased  aunt,  Mary  of  Orange ; 
her  father's  great  friend  Prince  Eupert  stood  godfather.  Immediately  after  the  christening 
she  was  removed  to  her  grandfather's  at  Twickenham  to  be  nursed  in  the  pure  air — a  very 
needful  precaution  when  we  remember  the  unwholesome  state  of  the  crowded,  ill-built  city 
three  years  before  the  Great  Plague  of  London.  In  fifteen  months  a  little  brother  was  born 
— James,  Duke  of  Cambridge — who  did  not  live  long ;  and  in  about  another  such  interval, 
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a  sister,  Anne.  The  three  children  were  for  the  most  part  brought  up  at  Twickenham  and 
Eichmond,  going  only  occasionally  to  London  to  visit  their  parents.  Their  governess 
at  Eichmond  was  Lady  Frances  Villiers,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk ;  and  the  two 
princesses  were  constantly  associated  with  her  six  daughters,  the  whole  of  whom  clung 
tenaciously  ever  afterwards  to  the  courts  and  fortunes  of  Mary  and  Anne.  King  Charles 
took  particular  care  that  his  nieces  should  be  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith ;  their 
mother  only  lived  till  Mary  was  nine  years  old,  she  joined  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  Eome  shortly  before  her  death,  and  is  said  to  have  perverted  the  Duke  of  York,  who  in 
his  youth  had  been  the  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause.  In  justice  to  James  it  must  be 
said  that  he  never  made  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  religious  opinions  of  his 
daughters,  or  allowed  the  difference  of  creed  to  influence  his  parental  affection  for  them. 
As  is  so  often  the  case,  Mary,  the  first  born,  was  her  father's  particular  pet ;  the  observant 
Pepys  noted  that  James  often  held  his  baby  girl  in  his  arms  while  transacting  with 
his  secretaries  the  business  of  lord  high  admiral. 

Although  brought  up  together,  and  united  after  a  fashion  by  sisterly  affection,  the  tastes 
of  the  two  princesses  educated  at  Eichmond  were  so  dissimilar  as  to  afford  them  but  few 
interests  in  common.  Anne  disliked  everything  which  gave  her  trouble  and  had  no 
inclination  for  study,  while  Mary,  inheriting  the  literary  tastes  of  both  her  parents,  eagerly 
profited  by  the  instruction  of  her  preceptors.  Her  tutor,  Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London, 
who  had  been  a  soldier  before  he  became  a  priest,  was  selected  more  for  his  staunch 
Protestantism  than  distinguished  scholarship.  Mary's  French  tutor,  Peter  de  Laine,  praised 
her  diligence  and  the  aptitude  with  which  she  acquired  his  language.  The  married  dwarfs, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson,  who  taught  the  sisters  drawing,  were  very  pleased  with  her ;  for 
music  she  had  less  talent  than  Anne.  In  person  the  Princess  Mary  was  a  Stuart,  tall, 
slender  and  graceful,  with  a  clear  complexion,  very  dark  almond-shaped  eyes,  dark  hair, 
and  good  profile,  in  short,  a  decidedly  handsome  and  attractive  young  lady. 

After  James,  Duke  of  York,  married  the  Catholic  princess,  Mary  of  Modena,  King 
Charles  assumed  the  direction  of  his  nieces'  education.  And  to  make  public  his  recognition 
of  his  brother's  children  it  was  his  pleasure  to  introduce  them  to  the  great  world  at  a  very 
tender  age,  when  he  would  have  done  far  better  to  leave  them  quietly  in  their  Eichmond 
schoolroom.  In  this  way  both  princesses  acquired  a  taste  for  card-playing  and  the 
excitement  of  gambling,  which  caused  much  uneasiness  of  mind  to  Dr.  Compton,  especially 
as  his  young  charges  took  to  playing  on  Sunday  as  well  as  every  night  in  the  week. 
Mary  was  induced  to  give  up  her  Sabbath  card  parties  so  long  as  she  lived  in  England,  but 
afterwards  resumed  them  in  Holland. 
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Soon  after  Mary's  fifteenth  birthday  King  Charles  and  his  council  began  seriously  to 
consider  the  question  of  her  marriage.  James,  Duke  of  York,  had  desired  to  bestow  her 
hand  on  the  Dauphin,  thinking  the  heir  of  France  alone  worthy  of  his  beautiful  Mary, 
but  his  wishes  suited  neither  Louis  XIV.  nor  the  King  of  England ;  the  latter  destined  his 
niece  for  her  cousin  William  of  Orange,  so  James  had  to  give  in  with  the  best  grace  he 
could.  Nor  was  the  princess  better  pleased :  young  as  she  was  Mary  had  fallen  in  love 
with  a  handsome  young  Scotch  nobleman,  who  shared  her  enthusiastic  love  of  poetry  and 
had  written  several  sonnets  in  her  honour.  But  there  was  no  appeal  for  her  from  the 
King's  authority.  No  heed  was  taken  of  the  passionate  weeping  with  which  she  received 
the  news  of  her  fate ;  when  Queen  Katherine  of  Braganza,  who  knew  her  very  intimately, 
tried  to  console  the  unwilling  bride  by  referring  to  her  own  case,  saying  that  she  had  not 
even  seen  her  future  husband  when  she  left  her  native  country,  Mary  could  not  see  the 
parallel  and  replied,  "  True,  madam,  but  you  were  coming  into  England,  I  am  going  out 
of  it."  There  is  no  wonder  Mary  was  not  greatly  taken  with  the  destined  bridegroom. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  at  twenty-six  was  a  small,  weakly-looking  man,  rather  deformed, 
labouring  with  chronic  asthma,  a  constant  sufferer  from  ill-health,  of  morose  disposition 
and  boorish  manners,  with  a  mind  absorbed  in  military  matters  and  questions  of  state 
policy.  Also  he  had  been  so  rude  as  to  refuse  the  hand  of  the  princess  when  the  match 
was  first  talked  of,  and  had  only  changed  his  mind  now  that  there  was  an  increased 
prospect  of  her  one  day  wearing  the  crown  of  England.  The  proposed  husband  was  no 
lady's  knight  engaged  in  deeds  of  chivalry,  but  only  an  undersized,  ill-mannered 
Dutchman,  who  had  earned  the  reputation  of  "shooting  away  in  battles  and  sieges  all 
the  precious  metals  he  could  lay  hands  on." 

The  nuptial  ceremony,  performed  November  4th,  1677,  at  St.  James's  Palace, 
was  the  quietest  and  most  doleful  of  royal  weddings.  The  young  Duchess  of  York  was 
then  hourly  expecting  her  confinement,  so  in  order  that  she  might  be  present  the  marriage 
took  place  in  the  Princess  Mary's  bedchamber  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  The  only  other 
witnesses  besides  the  Duke  of  York,  were  Charles  II.,  his  queen  Katherine,  and  their 
official  attendants.  The  King  gave  away  the  reluctant  and  still  weeping  bride.  Mary 
excused  her  tears  on  the  plea  of  grief  and  anxiety  for  her  sister  Anne,  who  was  lying 
dangerously  ill  of  smallpox,  and  her  royal  uncle  did  his  best  to  brighten  matters  by  his 
noisy  good-natured  jokes.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  officiated.  The  marriage  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  Protestants  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
much  public  festivity ;  probably  people  would  not  have  been  so  pleased  had  they  known 
how  unhappy  their  beloved  princess  really  was,  and  how  unkindly  she  would  be  treated 
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by  her  husoand  when  she  went  to  live  in  Holland.  William  appears  to  have  made  no 
effort  to  please  her.  At  the  state  ball  given  in  their  honour  it  was  remarked  that  he  never 
once  spoke  to  his  bride,  and  showed  his  chagrin  quite  openly  on  the  birth  of  a  little 
brother-in-law,  which  happened  two  days  after  the  wedding  and  cut  off  his  wife's  direct 
prospect  of  the  throne.  "The  whole  court,"  remarks  Dr.  Lake,  Mary's  tutor,  "noticed 
with  indignation  William's  sullenness  and  clownishness  and  his  neglect  of  the  princess 
and  spoke  of  him  as  '  the  Dutch  Monster.'  "  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
remained  a  week  in  London  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to  take  them  to  Holland.  William 
was  impatient  at  the  delay;  he  might  well  be  anxious  to  get  his  wife  away  from  St. 
James's  Palace,  where,  besides  the  Princess  Anne,  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
household  were  lying  dangerously  ill  of  smallpox.  Mary,  being  unable  to  see  Anne  to 
bid  her  farewell,  left  many  kindly  messages  for  her  and  earnestly  requested  the  Duchess 
of  Monmouth  and  Dr.  Lake  to  watch  over  her  bodily  and  spiritual  welfare.  The  lady 
governess,  Frances  Villiers,  was  to  have  gone  to  Holland  with  her  late  pupil,  but  she  took 
the  fatal  infection  and  was  dead  before  Mary  left  her  native  shores.  Three  of  her 
daughters  accompanied  the  Princess ;  the  two  unmarried  ones,  Elizabeth  and  Anne  Yilliers, 
both  brought  disquiet  into  her  married  life.  King  Charles  and  the  bride's  father  escorted 
the  newly -married  couple  down  the  river  as  far  as  Erith,  and  the  same  afternoon  they 
embarked  in  one  of  the  royal  yachts  and  set  out  for  Holland,  convoyed  by  warships  both 
English  and  Dutch ;  but  the  wind  shifted  again  off  Sheerness,  and  the  vessels  were 
delayed  there  some  days,  so  William  employed  the  interval  to  pay  a  visit  to  Canterbury, 
and  as  the  guest  of  Dr.  Tillotson,  the  new  dean,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  some  of  the  discontented  Protestant  subjects  of  the  man  whose  niece  he  had 
just  made  his  wife.  He  induced  them  to  believe  that  he  was  the  most  ill-used  of  men 
and,  pleading  poverty,  obtained  gifts  of  money  and  valuable  plate,  although  he  had  just 
received  the  first  instalment  of  the  £40,000  to  be  given  him  as  Mary's  portion.  Such 
was  the  conduct  of  the  prince,  who,  entrusted  with  an  innocent  and  affectionate  girl,  was 
destined  so  to  influence  her  character  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  she  should  willingly  for 
his  sake  set  aside  the  claims  of  kindred  and  natural  affection.  How  William  gained  this 
influence  cannot  be  very  clearly  traced.  Mary's  life  in  Holland  was  for  some  years 
anything  but  happy.  William  fixed  her  residence  at  a  beautiful  house  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Hague,  called  "the  Palace  in  the  Wood;  "  it  was  a  delightful  retreat  situated  about 
a  mile  from  the  state  palace,  with  the  loveliest  gardens  in  Europe,  and  had  been  built  as  a 
place  of  retirement  by  the  grandmother  of  William.  A  noble  avenue  of  oak  trees,  nearly 
a  mile  in  length,  led  up  to  it,  and  at  the  back  of  the  oak  forest  by  which  it  was  surrounded 
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there  was  a  paved  drive,  bordered  with,  yew  trees  cut  as  pyramids,  and  leading  to  the  wild 
and  sandy  sea-coast  of  Scheveling,  quite  three  miles  away.  But  if  we  can  believe  the 
report  of  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Hague,  Mary  did  not  get  much  pleasure  out  of 
her  surroundings.  He  reports — "The  existence  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  was  thus 
regulated:  from  the  time  she  rose  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the  evening,  she  never  left 
her  chamber,  except  in  the  summer  when  she  was  permitted  to  walk  about  once  in  seven 
or  eight  days.  No  one  had  liberty  to  enter  her  room,  not  even  her  maids  of  honour ;  but 
she  had  a  troop  of  Dutch  filles  de  chambre,  of  whom  a  detachment  must  every  day  mount 
guard,  and  had  orders  never  to  leave  her."  This  may  be  a  somewhat  exaggerated  report, 
but  Dr.  Cowell,  Mary's  chaplain,  also  wrote  that  "  the  English  attendants  dared  not  speak 
to  her,  and  that  he  thought  the  princess's  heart  was  like  to  break ;  the  prince  had  made 
her  his  absolute  slave."  To  add  to  her  discomforts  Mary's  health  was  much  affected  at 
first  by  the  change  of  climate,  and  such  alarming  accounts  of  her  sickness  and  wretchedness 
reached  England  that  the  Duchess  of  York  and  Princess  Anne  came  quite  incognito  to  the 
Hague  and  paid  her  a  short  consolatory  visit,  but  it  was  a  case  in  which  no  outsider  could 
interfere  between  husband  and  wife.  The  unlucky  neglected  Mary  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  herself  eclipsed  in  the  eyes  of  her  lord  by  the  maturer  charms  of  her  own  waiting- 
maids  ;  scandal  linked  the  name  of  Anne  Villiers  with  that  of  William  before  she  married 
his  favourite,  Bentinck,  and  the  eldest  sister,  Elizabeth,  was  his  mistress  for  years.  How 
this  lady  obtained  her  influence  was  a  mystery  to  her  acquaintances,  as  she  was  not  at  all 
good-looking  and  "  squinted  like  a  dragon."  Probably  the  Prince  obtained  through  her 
much  information  about  the  doings  of  the  royal  family  of  England  and  the  country  he  had 
set  his  heart  on  one  day  ruling. 

It  seems  as  though  "William  treated  his  wife  with  severity  just  so  long  as  she  opposed 
her  will  to  his ;  there  was  not  the  smallest  occasion  for  him  to  keep  her  as  a  prisoner. 
Mary  had  always  been  discreet  in  her  conduct,  attentive  to  her  religious  duties  and  a  strict 
observer  of  etiquette.  One  instance  will  suffice  to  illustrate  his  domineering  temper. 
The  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  had  hitherto  been  kept  by  the  Stuart  family  as 
a  day  of  fasting  and  mourning,  but  when  "William  saw  his  wife  assume  a  doleful  black 
dress  and  demeanour  suitable  to  the  occasion,  he  declared  he  would  not  have  any  such 
nonsense  and  insisted  that  she  should  put  it  off  at  once  and  made  her  attire  herself  gaily 
and  dine  with  him  in  public,  and  accompany  him  to  the  comedy  afterwards.  "While  held 
in  restraint  Mary  occupied  herself  with  study,  drawing  and  embroidery,  and  was  consoled 
by  the  steadfast  attachment  of  three  friends  of  her  childhood,  Anne  Trelawny — now  one  of 
her  maids  of  honour,  her  nurse,  Mrs.  Langford,  and  her  good  husband,  who  was  one  of  the 
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princess's  chaplains.  The  famous  Dr.  Ken  held  for  a  time  the  post  of  almoner,  but 
returned  to  England  when  he  found  he  could  do  nothing  to  improve  Mary's  position.  In 
the  year  1684  James,  Duke  of  York,  on  the  failure  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  was  restored  to 
his  natural  place  in  the  succession  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  took  his  turn  of  exile. 
As  a  matter  of  policy  William  of  Orange  received  his  wife's  cousin  most  cordially  and 
allowed  Mary  an  unwonted  degree  of  freedom  that  she  might  make  herself  agreeable  to 
him.  Balls  and  parties  were  given  in  his  honour,  Mary  leading  the  gaieties  and  appear- 
ing in  public  also  by  day  much  oftener  than  she  had  ever  done  before.  She  promenaded 
with  the  gay,  good-for-nothing  duke  in  the  Mall,  drove  alone  with  him  in  a  sleigh  and 
even  allowed  him  to  teach  her  to  skate.  She  also  received,  with  apparent  cordiality, 
Monmouth's  mistress,  Lady  Harriet  "Wentworth,  though  the  duke's  neglected  wife  had 
been  one  of  her  early  friends  in  England.  Busybodies  soon  began  to  criticise  Mary's 
conduct.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  princess  was  no  willing  recluse,  that  she  was 
only  twenty-two,  and  no  doubt  enjoyed  unwonted  liberty  while  she  obeyed  the  husband 
whom,  she  must  by  now  have  decided,  it  was  hopeless  further  to  resist. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  James  II.  sent  his  friend,  the  famous  "William 
Penn,  to  Holland  to  persuade  his  daughter  and  her  husband  of  the  wisdom  of  his  intended 
repeal  of  all  laws  tending  to  religious  persecution.  Such  a  measure  was  not  at  all  in 
accordance  with  William's  designs,  and  Mary  spoke  hotly  to  the  old  Quaker  of  the  evil  of 
showing  favour  to  the  Eoman  Catholics  and  disgusted  him  by  the  disrespect  she  expressed 
for  her  royal  father ;  hence  arose  the  lifelong  enmity  between  Mary  and  the  worthy 
philanthropist.  About  this  time  Dr.  Burnet,  who  afterwards  held  such  power  as  Mary's 
spiritual  and  political  adviser,  first  made  his  appearance  at  the  Hague  and  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  Stadtholder  by  revealing  a  real  or  pretended  plot  against  his  life.  The 
wily  priest  first  sought  an  audience  of  the  Princess,  who  in  turn  made  the  communication 
to  some  influential  members  of  the  States  General,  the  result  being  that  she  obtained  for 
her  husband  a  majority  in  the  assembly  which  voted  the  appointment  of  a  body-guard, 
an  honour  and  protection  long  coveted  by  their  military  president,  but  quite  contrary  to 
his  terms  of  office.  This  is  the  first  recorded  interference  of  the  Princess  in  the  affairs  of 
government  for  which  she  afterwards  showed  so  much  talent.  Burnet  with  this  happy 
introduction  was  clever  enough  to  creep  into  the  favour  of  both  husband  and  wife.  King 
James  wrote  to  warn  his  daughter  against  this  bland  diplomatist  as  "a  dangerous  man, 
who  would  seem  to  be  an  angel  of  light,"  but  Mary  no  longer  heeded  the  paternal  counsels 
and  only  sounded  Burnet's  praises  in  her  reply.  As  time  passed  on,  and  it  became 
patent  to  all  that  the  English  people  would  not  tolerate  James  II.  on  the  throne  much 
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longer,  Prince  William  became  even  more  reserved  and  sullen  in  his  behaviour  towards 
his  wife.  At  length  Burnet  discovered  the  reason ;  "William  suspected  and  feared  that 
Mary  would  not  consent  to  his  sharing  the  regal  dignity  which  by  inheritance  was  hers 
alone  ;  in  other  words,  "  he  did  not  choose  to  be  gentleman  usher  to  his  own  wife."  On 
this  Burnet  explained  the  matter  to  the  princess,  pointing  out  how  intolerable  to  a  man 
of  William's  temper  would  be  such  a  position  as  that  held  in  England  by  Philip  of  Spain, 
and  easily  persuaded  her  to  promise  William  that  she  would  never  accept  any  power  or 
rank  of  which  he  had  not  an  equal  share.  From  the  moment  of  this  explanation  to  the 
end  of  her  life,  Mary  enjoyed  her  suspicious  husband's  entire  confidence  and  such 
affection  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  give ;  in  return  she  devoted  herself  body  and  soul  to  his 
interests  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  claims. 

The  story  of  William's  departure  from  Holland,  attended  by  the  Dutch  fleet,  his 
landing  at  Torbay  and  all  the  details  of  the  peaceful  Eevolution  of  1688,  belong  rather  to 
general  history  than  to  our  narrative.  The  Princess  of  Orange,  left  behind  in  Holland,  had 
wept  bitterly  at  parting  from  her  husband,  then  mounted  to  the  lofty  turrets  of  the  Hague 
Palace  to  watch  the  stately  ships  in  the  distance  till  they  were  quite  out  of  sight,  following 
no  doubt  with  anxious  eye  that  vessel  which,  flying  the  royal  standard  of  Great  Britain 
with  the  motto,  "Protestant  Religion  and  Liberty,"  carried  her  lord  and  master  on  his 
bold  and  hazardous  enterprise.  She  lived  in  great  retirement  during  the  weeks  of 
uncertainty  which  followed,  offering  up  prayers  four  times  a  day  for  the  success  of  the 
Protestant  cause.  Meanwhile  William,  once  established  in  London,  proceeded  to  dictate 
his  own  terms  to  the  Convention  assembled  to  arrange  the  succession.  The  Prince  well 
understood  the  difficult  position  of  the  noblemen  who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
him  over ;  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  turn  back,  yet  many  of  them  shrank  from  the  idea  of 
setting  aside  the  lineal  claims  of  Mary,  and  discovered  with  dismay  that  their  Dutch 
deliverer  would  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  a  joint  and  practically  elective 
sovereignty  with  the  executive  power  vested  in  himself  alone.  William,  having  made 
clear  his  demands,  refused  to  modify  them ;  he  listened  indeed  to  all  that  was  said  by 
those  who  waited  on  him  at  St.  James's  Palace,  but  took  no  trouble  to  reply,  except  that  at 
the  end  of  several  days  he  remarked  in  his  blunt  fashion,  "He  was  tired  of  the  English. 
He  would  go  back  to  Holland,  and  leave  their  crown  to  whomsoever  could  catch  it."  Dr. 
Burnet,  who  had  accompanied  William  into  England,  took  upon  himself  to  inform  the 
Convention  that  Mary  desired  to  yield  to  her  husband  in  this  as  in  all  things  else.  To 
make  quite  certain  of  Mary's  wishes,  Lord  Danby  sent  her  a  message  explaining  the  state 
of  affairs  and  stating  his  opinion  that  the  Convention  would  persist  in  declaring  her  sole 
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sovereign  should  she  desire  to  assert  her  rights.  Mary  answered  at  once  that  "  she  was 
the  Prince's  wife,  and  never  meant  to  be  other  than  in  subjection  to  him,  and  that  she  did 
not  thank  any  one  for  setting  up  for  her  an  interest  divided  from  that  of  her  husband." 
She  further  took  the  pains  to  forward  the  correspondence  to  William  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. So  the  succession  was  settled  as  the  Prince  would  have  it,  and  the  Princess 
returned  to  England  as  its  queen. 

Mary  embarked  at  the  port  of  the  Brill  amidst  the  lamentations  of  the  common  people, 
by  whom  she  was  greatly  beloved.  Her  own  tears,  it  is  said,  began  to  flow  when  she  heard 
one  of  them  praying  that  the  English  might  love  her  as  well  as  the  Dutch  whom  she  was 
leaving.  Fair  winds  attended  Mary's  short  voyage  from  Holland  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  very  different  from  the  stormy  weather  she  had  experienced  when  leaving  her 
native  land  ten  years  before ;  the  season  again  was  winter,  which  so  frequently  makes 
itself  disagreeable  in  the  North  Sea,  but  Mary  was  a  good  sailor  and  quite  at  home  on  ship- 
board ;  for  as  a  child  she  had  frequently  been  on  yachting  excursions  from  Portsmouth 
or  Southampton  with  her  royal  father  when  he  had  naval  matters  to  look  after.  And  now 
she  crossed  the  seas  with  pleasant  expectations  which  for  the  moment  at  least  were  quite 
realized.  Landing  at  Gravesend  on  February  12th,  1689,  she  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  suitable  state,  damsels  scattered  flowers  in  her  path  and  gay  orange  colour 
was  everywhere  conspicuous.  Mary  travelled  by  land  to  Greenwich  Palace,  where  she  was 
met  by  William  and  the  Princess  Anne  ready  to  conduct  her  in  the  state  barge  to 
Whitehall.  It  is  said  that  Mary  evinced  quite  a  childish  gaiety  and  delight  at  finding 
herself  in  possession  of  her  father's  palace  and  property.  Lady  Marlborough,  who 
describes  the  scene,  most  likely  exaggerated  the  truth  for  her  own  purposes,  whilst  Dr. 
Burnet  in  his  record  of  it  went  too  far  on  the  other  hand,  declaring  his  mistress's 
unseemly  joy  was  merely  affected  in  order  to  please  her  subjects  or  hide  her  own  sad 
thoughts. 

So  soon  as  William  and  Mary  had  signed  the  Bill  of  Eights  they  were  proclaimed  King 
and  Queen.  The  coronation  which  followed  was  much  like  other  ceremonies  of  the  kind, 
its  chief  peculiarity  being  the  duplication  of  regal  symbols  and  the  addition  to  the  procession 
of  those  who  carried  the  orb,  sceptre,  and  state  sword  of  the  Queen-Eegnant.  Also  the 
attendance  of  peers  and  peeresses  was  smaller  than  usual,  many  still  hesitating  to  give  in 
their  allegiance ;  and  there  were  but  five  bishops  and  four  judges,  no  others  having  taken 
the  oaths.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  officiated  because  Bancroft,  the  Primate,  though 
he  had  suffered  imprisonment  under  James,  steadily  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  King 
and  Queen.  While  their  Majesties  were  going  through  the  prescribed  forms  with  the 
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utmost  outward  composure  their  minds  were  filled  with  anxious  thoughts.  That  very 
morning  unpleasant  news  had  reached  London;  King  James  had  landed  in  Ireland  and 
was  welcomed  by  the  majority  of  its  people.  Subsequent  to  their  coronation  William  and 
Mary  never  appeared  together  in  state,  and  the  Queen,  in  deference  to  her  husband's  well- 
known  jealousy  of  his  prerogative,  was  careful,  while  governing  the  country  in  his  frequent 
absences,  not  to  bring  herself  before  the  public  by  opening  or  proroguing  Parliament 
in  person.  Mary  seems  to  have  acted  in  this  matter  most  judiciously ;  she  was  too 
devoted  a  wife  to  take  any  pleasure  in  what  might  wound  the  King's  feelings,  and  when 
side  by  side  their  Majesties  looked  an  ill  assorted  and  even  ridiculous  couple ;  Mary  had 
developed  into  a  large  fine-looking  woman,  while  William  was  not  only  considerably 
shorter  than  his  wife  but  his  small  figure  had  shrunk  and  withered  and  he  walked  with  a 
stoop.  As  William  disliked  London,  the  first  year  of  their  reign  was  spent  at  Hampton 
Court,  where  the  King  and  Queen  might  frequently  be  seen  walking  about  together,  he 
leaning  on  her  arm.  Mary  took  much  exercise  on  foot  to  prevent  herself  getting  too 
stout ;  a  more  effectual  remedy  would  have  been  to  eat  less,  for  she  had  a  very  large 
appetite  and  was  too  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1691,  William  gladly  went  over  to  Ireland  to  take  personal 
command  of  his  troops  in  that  country,  for,  as  he  himself  remarked,  he  understood  the 
science  of  war  better  than  the  art  of  governing  England.  Truly  the  settlement  of  the 
kingdom  was  beset  with  endless  difficulties.  He  was  surrounded  with  a  host  of  people 
scrambling  for  all  possible  places,  grants  and  perquisites.  The  Whig  nobility  by  whom  he 
had  been  brought  in  showed  themselves  rapacious  beyond  all  example,  and  William's 
position  was  too  critical  to  refuse  them.  They  soon  contrived  to  load  themselves  with 
the  crown  lands ;  and  besides  this  he  felt  bound  to  make  enormous  grants  to  his  Dutch 
followers,  who  looked  upon  England  as  a  conquered  country.  James  II.  had  left  no 
debts,  public  or  private,  and  William  started  with  a  civil  list  of  £600,000  per  annum,  yet, 
from  the  nature  of  his  position  and  the  constant  wars  which  drained  the  British  treasury 
throughout  his  reign,  this  king  was  always  short  of  money,  and  Queen  Mary  could  not 
afford  either  to  offer  suitable  hospitality  to  her  courtiers  or  to  be  as  bountiful  as  she  would 
have  liked.  With  the  church,  too,  there  were  great  difficulties.  Sancroft,  the  venerable 
and  much-respected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  took  the  lead  in  admonishing  the  Queen 
for  her  unfilial  conduct  towards  her  father,  and  set  his  clergy  the  example,  which 
hundreds  of  them  followed,  of  resigning  his  benefice  rather  than  acknowledge  the 
usurpers.  William  had  banished  popery,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  had  no 
veneration  for  the  English  church  or  her  ministers ;  he  was  seen  to  give  a  contemptuous 
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kick  to  the  communion  table  set  up  in  his  wife's  chapel  'at  St.  James's,  and  when 
attending  divine  service  made  a  point  of  putting  on  his  hat  as  soon  as  the  sermon 
commenced,  if  he  had  chanced  to  remain  uncovered  during  the  prayers  ;  the  clergy  were 
none  the  less  horrified  at  this  irreverence  when  they  learned  that  such  was  the  custom  in 
Holland,  and  that  in  that  country  the  women  thought  nothing  of  bringing  their  knitting 
to  meeting.  Altogether  William  quickly  found  out  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  popular 
in  England,  and  it  would  better  suit  his  tastes  and  his  policy  to  give  general  directions  to 
his  devoted  wife  and  let  the  odium  of  all  that  was  unpleasant  rest  on  her  shoulders.  An 
historian  who  censures  the  conduct  of  this  royal  lady  on  almost  every  page,  is  yet 
compelled  to  bear  the  following  testimony  to  her  talents  for  government: — "The  abilities 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  importance  of  her  personal  exertions  as  a  sovereign,  have  been  as 
much  underrated  as  the  goodness  of  her  heart  and  Christian  excellences  have  been  over- 
estimated. She  really  reigned  alone  the  chief  part  of  the  six  years  she  was  Queen  of 
Great  Britain.  On  her  talents  for  government  and  all  her  husband  owed  to  her  sagacity 
and  exclusive  affection  for  him  there  is  little  need  to  dwell ;  her  own  letters  fully 
develop  the  best  part  of  her  character  and  conduct.  William  III.,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  year  of  his  election  to  the  throne,  was  seldom  resident  more  than  four  months 
together  in  England,  and  would  scarcely  have  tarried  that  space  of  time,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  Parliament  to  advance  the  enormous  sums  to  support  the  war  he 
carried  on  in  Flanders,  where  he  commanded  as  generalissimo  of  the  confederated  armies 
of  the  German  Empire  against  France  as  heretofore,  but  with  this  difference,  that  all  the 
wealth  of  the  British  kingdoms  was  now  turned  to  supply  the  funds  for  those  fields  of 
endless  slaughter,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  such  sinews  of  war  having  been  the  main 
object  of  William's  efforts  to  dethrone  his  uncle." 

Mary  has  always  been  accused  of  want  of  affection  for  her  father  and  her  sister  Anne. 
It  must  be  said  in  her  defence  that  she  was  called  upon  to  act  a  most  difficult  part,  the 
discharge  of  duty  towards  husband  and  religion  necessitated  antagonism  towards  her  other 
relations.  The  Princess  Anne,  as  we  have  said,  was  very  pleased  to  see  Mary  when  first 
she  returned  to  England ;  this  feeling  soon  cooled  ;  Anne  was  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
Kevolution  brought  her  no  personal  advantage,  but  rather  the  reverse.  William  certainly 
did  grant  her  the  use  of  a  suite  of  apartments  at  Whitehall  which  she  particularly  coveted 
and  which  the  Queen  also  wanted,  but  Richmond  Palace,  which  she  desired  for  Lady 
Marlborough,  was  assigned  to  Elizabeth  Yilliers.  Then  the  King  laid  hands  on  the 
£30,000  per  annum  settled  on  the  Princess  by  her  father,  declaring  that  he  did  not  see 
how  she  could  manage  to  spend  so  much ;  hitherto  Anne  had  found  even  this  handsome 
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allowance  insufficient  for  her  extravagances,  and  naturally  felt  herself  a  very  injured 
person  when  she  was  forced  to  live  on  her  sister's  charity  at  Hampton  Court  till  the 
matter  could  be  settled  in  Parliament.  For  a  time  there  was  no  open  quarrel  between 
Mary  and  Anne  ;  the  Queen  went  with  her  sister  to  look  over  Campden  House,  when  the 
anxious  mother  was  seeking  a  healthy  place  in  which  to  establish  the  nursery  of  the  little 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  Mary  took  immense  interest  in  her  nephew  after  he  came  to  live 
there,  and  he  was  brought  every  day  to  Kensington  to  the  palace  lately  acquired  by  the 
King  and  Queen.  Before  the  alterations  and  additions  were  finished  Mary  came  into 
residence,  that  she  might  personally  overlook  the  operations  of  carpenters  and  painters 
and  have  all  ready  against  "William's  return  from  Ireland.  The  tiny  duke,  as  precocious 
in  mind  as  he  was  backward  in  body,  like  a  true  Stuart,  took  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  building,  and  the  childless  Queen  loved  to  have  him  by  her  side.  Even 
when  Mary  had  quarrelled  irrevocably  with  his  mother,  this  little  one  was  welcomed  at 
Kensington  and  petted  as  much  as  ever.  Lord  and  Lady  Marlborough  were  the  cause  of 
the  ultimate  separation  between  the  sisters.  The  Earl,  who  had  acquired  his  title  at  the 
accession  of  the  reigning  sovereigns,  at  first  held  high  state  offices  and  was  one  of  the 
council  of  regency  appointed  to  assist  the  Queen  when  "William  went  to  Ireland,  but  for 
treasonable  correspondence  with  James  at  St.  Germains,  he  was  dismissed  from  court  and 
his  countess  also  forbidden  to  appear  there.  The  Princess  Anne  was  commanded  not 
to  receive  them  either ;  she  took  no  notice  of  the  order,  so  Mary  forbade  her  to  come  to 
court.  Anne  adhered  to  her  friends,  and  Mary  could  not  countenance  anyone  who 
harboured  her  own  and  her  husband's  enemies:  neither  would  yield,  so  the  sisters  never 
spoke  to  each  other  again. 

Mary's  private  letters  reveal  a  desire  to  benefit  her  subjects  greatly  restricted  by  the 
means  at  her  disposal.  When,  for  instance,  she  heard  of  the  extensive  confiscations  in 
Ireland,  the  Queen  begged  William  to  apply  the  money  to  the  foundation  of  schools  for 
the  poor  ignorant  people ;  had  he  listened  to  this  sensible  advice,  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  Emerald  Isle  might  have  been  many  shades  less  dark  and  gloomy.  Mary's  chief 
pleasure  and  almost  her  only  self-gratification  during  her  husband's  long  and  continual 
absences  was  the  building  of  palaces  and  the  laying  out  of  gardens.  She  used  to  excuse 
herself  for  this  expensive  hobby  by  pleading  that  it  occupied  so  many  hands.  Besides 
Kensington  Palace,  the  new  part  of  Hampton  Court  arose  under  her  superintendence.  Its 
curiously  arranged  grounds  were  called  by  her  name,  they  were  intersected  by  canals  and 
made  as  stiff  and  Dutch-looking  as  possible  to  remind  their  Majesties  of  Holland.  To  this 
Queen's  care  we  owe  it  that  the  greater  part  of  Greenwich  Palace  was  not  swept  away  by 
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her  husband  to  make  way  for  some  Dutch  erection ;  knowing  William  disliked  the  place 
and  would  never  live  there,  she  formed  the  benevolent  scheme  of  converting  it  into  a 
hospital  for  invalid  or  superannuated  seamen.  Her  Majesty  reserved  herself  one  suite  of 
apartments  so  as  to  be  on  the  spot  to  watch  the  alterations,  little  dreaming  that  an  early 
death  would  deprive  her  of  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  completion  of  her  good  work. 

A  praiseworthy  zeal  for  religious  decorum  betrayed  Queen  Mary  into  making  an 
ill-judged  and  ridiculous  law  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  All  hackney- 
carriages  were  forbidden  to  work  on  that  day,  or  their  drivers  ply  for  customers. 
Constables  were  stationed  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  with  orders  to  capture  all  pies  and 
puddings  on  their  way  to  bakers'  ovens,  and  such  ludicrous  scenes  occurred  in  the  public 
highways  on  Sunday  in  consequence  of  the  owners  fighting  fiercely  for  their  dinners,  that 
the  laws  were  soon  suspended  amid  universal  laughter.  Mary  would  have  done  more 
real  good  if  she  had  set  her  people  the  example  of  dropping  Sunday  card-parties. 

Mary  did  not  give  up  the  habits  of  study  she  had  formed  in  Holland ;  history  and 
poetry  were  still  her  favourite  subjects,  but  unfortunately  the  reading  was  frequently 
hindered  by  a  humour  in  the  eyes,  a  family  weakness  from  which  she  suffered  more  or 
less  all  her  life.  When  William  came  home  from  the  wars  Mary  always  retired  into  the 
background  and  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  feminine  occupations ;  she  would  sit  for  hours 
together  over  her  knitting,  embroidery  or  knotting,  the  last  being  a  kind  of  fringe-making 
in  which  coloured  flaxes  were  used  and  requiring  probably  but  little  eyesight ;  this  work, 
though  neither  remarkable  for  beauty  nor  utility,  became  the  rage  among  ladies  of  fashion 
and  the  imitative  middle  classes ;  it  spread  from  drawing-rooms  to  coaches,  public  buildings, 
and  even  the  streets,  everywhere  might  be  seen  a  sudden  display  of  busy  fingers  determined 
not  to  be  outdone  in  industry  by  their  beloved  Queen.  Mary  was  a  kind  mistress  to  her 
servants  and  no  one  who  served  her  faithfully  had  cause  to  grumble ;  some  of  the  Dutch 
ladies  who  had  been  with  her  in  Holland  retained  their  positions  in  her  household  after 
her  elevation  to  the  throne.  It  should  be  considered  that  the  standard  of  public  morals  and 
female  education  in  this  age  was  extremely  low ;  Mary  must  not  be  blamed  if  her  ideas 
were  not  in  advance  of  her  generation ;  the  theatrical  performances  which  she  patronized 
Avere  extremely  coarse  and  vulgar,  unredeemed  by  literary  merit ;  for  the  Queen  their  chief 
charm  was  the  panegyric  on  herself  which  it  was  customary  to  introduce.  Pleased  with 
some  flattery  of  this  kind  in  the  unseemly  comedies  of  Shadwell,  she  displaced  the  poet 
Dryden  from  the  office  of  Laureate  and  bestowed  the  post  on  his  unworthy  rival.  Mary 
would  doubtless  have  done  something  for  the  advancement  of  art  and  learning  had  the 
means  been  at  her  command.  She  did  found  a  college  for  ladies  at  the  Hague  and 
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endowed  a  seminary  in  Virginia  when  she  learned  how  much  the  uncivilized  colonists 
there  were  in  need  of  instruction.  She  was  thoughtful  also  for  the  mental  improve- 
ment of  her  attendants  and  caused  good  books  to  be  placed  in  their  way  that  the  hours 
of  waiting  need  not  be  idly  spent. 

There  is  a  touch  of  sadness  about  the  life  of  this  Queen,  outwardly  prosperous  and 
beloved.  It  is  doubtful  if  her  elevation  to  the  English  throne  brought  her  any  real 
happiness.  Surrounded  at  all  times  by  spies  and  possible  traitors,  compelled  as  she  owns 
in  her  letters,  "to  smile  when  her  heart  was  breaking,"  she  had  no  friends,  and  trusted 
no  one  but  her  sour  and  morose  husband,  while  even  he  gave  her  just  cause  for  jealousy 
and  mental  anguish.  Whatever  were  her  troubles  she  suffered  and  made  no  sign. 

Towards  the  close  of  November,  1694,  William  and  Mary  had  retired  to  Kensington 
Palace  intending  to  spend  a  quiet  Christmas  there.  One  day  the  Queen  complained  of 
feeling  unwell,  took  some  strong  remedies,  and  on  the  next  declared  herself  cured,  but 
towards  evening  the  symptoms  returned,  and,  saying  nothing  to  create  alarm  but  evidently 
feeling  a  strong  presentiment  of  fatal  illness,  she  sat  up  the  whole  of  the  night  quite  alone. 
Before  morning  she  had  looked  over  all  her  papers,  burned  everything  of  importance,  and 
written  and  scaled  up  a  letter  to  be  given  to  the  King  after  her  death,  wherein  she 
severely  took  William  to  task  for  his  conjugal  infidelity.  These  were  the  last  acts  of  the 
lonely  Queen ;  next  day  she  took  to  her  bed  and  the  physicians  pronounced  her  malady 
to  be  a  severe  attack  of  smallpox.  The  disease  became  complicated  with  erysipelas  and 
other  evils,  she  suffered  excruciating  pain  and  then  lay  for  days  in  a  state  of  torpor.  When 
Archbishop  Tennison  judged  it  fitting  to  inform  her  Majesty  of  her  desperate  condition 
Mary  anticipated  his  words  and  said  quite  calmly,  "  She  thanked  God  she  had  always 
carried  this  in  her  mind,  that  nothing  was  to  be  left  to  the  last  hour ;  she  had  only  to  look 
to  God  and  submit  to  His  will."  A  few  minutes  previously  she  had  enquired  for  the  King, 
saying  she  could  not  hear  his  cough;  William  was  in  the  room,  but  effectually  stifling 
his  chronic  cough ;  indeed  his  camp-bed  had  been  brought  for  him  into  his  dying  consort's 
chamber,  he  scarcely  left  her  night  or  day,  and  seemed  in  a  state  of  agonised  despair. 
So  Christmas  Day  passed  sadly  in  the  royal  household  and  Mary  put  off  any  formal  parting 
with  her  husband  till  the  power  of  speech  was  gone  for  ever.  On  the  28th  of  December, 
just  at  daybreak,  she  breathed  her  last,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age  and  the  sixth 
of  her  reign.  Whatever  William's  shortcomings  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  sincerity  of 
his  grief  for  his  devoted  wife.  His  anxiety  during  her  illness  had  brought  on  fainting 
fits  and  he  became  so  prostrate  that  it  was  the  general  impression  he  would  die  first.  His 
Majesty  shut  himself  up  after  the  Queen's  death,  and  for  weeks  could  neither  attend  to 
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affairs  of  state  nor  receive  the  visits  of  his  nobility.  In  answer  to  Tennison,  who  sought  to 
console  him  under  his  affliction,  he  remarked  that,  "  He  could  not  but  grieve  since  he  had 
lost  a  wife  who  for  seventeen  years  had  never  been  guilty  of  an  indiscretion."  This 
speech,  so  characteristic  of  William  III.,  was  a  high  tribute  to  Mary's  merits.  Like 
most  taciturn  people  he  was  an  acute  observer  and  a  good  judge  of  the  minds  of  others ; 
no  one  in  high  position  was  less  easily  deceived.  One  of  his  Dutch  favourites  once 
deplored  before  him  the  lack  of  uprightness  among  the  English,  when  William  interrupted 
him  to  say,  "  There  are  as  many  honest  men  in  this  country  as  in  any  other,  perhaps 
more,  only  they  are  not  my  friends." 

The  mourning  for  Mary  II.  was  deep  and  general.  In  spite  of  the  fearfully  infectious 
disease  from  which  she  died  the  body  of  the  Queen  was  embalmed  according  to  the  usual 
custom;  the  state  funeral  did  not  take  place  till  March  5th,  1695.  It  had  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  dissolve  Parliament,  as  William's  solitary  reign  did  not  begin  with  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  sovereign,  but  both  Lords  and  Commons  joined  by  invitation  in  the  funeral 
procession  to  Westminster  Abbey,  a  sight  England  will  probably  never  see  repeated.  A 
wax  effigy  of  the  Queen,  dressed  in  robes  of  state  and  coloured  to  resemble  life,  was  placed 
over  the  royal  coffin ;  after  the  ceremony  the  image  was  deposited  in  an  upright  position  at 
one  end  of  a  large  case  with  a  glass  front,  and  seven  years  later,  when  King  William's 
mortal  remains  were  laid  beside  those  of  his  wife,  his  figure  in  wax  was  set  up  at  the 
farther  corner  of  the  aforesaid  box,  the  royal  sceptres  held  in  their  Majesties'  outstretched 
hands  just  touching  each  other.  This  relic  of  barbarism  is  still  in  existence,  stowed  away 
somewhere  in  the  Abbey,  but  has  for  years  been  hidden  from  the  public  gaze.  No  other 
monument  was  raised  to  this  Queen.  The  bells  of  every  parish  church  in  England  tolled 
on  the  day  of  Mary's  funeral,  special  services  were  held,  and  the  sermon  preached  nearly 
always  in  her  praise,  though  one  Jacobite  clergyman  boldly  took  as  his  text,  "  Go,  see  now 
this  cursed  woman,  and  bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter."  Bishop  Burnet  preached 
at  Westminster,  and  his  oration  was  loaded  with  most  extravagant  laudations  of  his 
late  patroness.  The  epitaph  he  wrote  on  her  is  in  the  same  strain,  and  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  Jacobite  verses  circulated  and  applauded  among  literary  men  of  the  day,  who  had 
no  cause  to  bless  her  memory. 

ON    MARY  THE   SECOND. 

"  Here  ends,  notwithstanding  her  specious  pretences, 
The  undutiful  child  of  the  kindest  of  princes. 
Well,  here  let  her  lie,  for  by  this  time  she  knows 
What  it  is  such  a  father  and  king  to  depose  ; 
Between  vice  and  virtue  she  parted  her  life, 
She  was  too  bad  a  daughter,  and  too  good  a  wife." 
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ANNE,   QUEEN-REGNANT   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN  AND 

IRELAND. 

A  NNE  of  York  was  born  at  St.  James's  Palace,  in  London,  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1665,  the  year  of  the  Great  Plague,  and  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  carried  off 
by  that  terrible  scourge  when  it  made  its  last  and  most  deadly  visitation  to  the  metropolis. 
Even  Twickenham,  whither  the  infant  princess  had  been  taken  to  join  the  other  royal 
children,  became  infected  and  the  fatal  malady  broke  out  in  the  nursery  palace  itself. 
Anne's  father,  James,  Duke  of  York,  hurried  his  wife  and  her  little  family  away  to  the 
healthier  north  country ;  they  remained  at  York  till  the  danger  was  over  and  it  was 
considered  safe  for  them  to  return  to  Lord  Clarendon's  beautiful  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames. 

From  earliest  childhood  Anne  resembled  in  features  and  person  the  family  of  her 
mother,  Anne  Hyde,  rather  than  the  Stuarts.  While  her  sister  Mary  was  the  Duke's 
favourite,  Anne  was  her  mother's  darling ;  the  Duchess  of  York  petted  and  spoiled  her 
younger  daughter  and  would  deny  her  no  luxury  of  the  table  which  she  enjoyed  herself ;  and 
it  is  no  secret  that  Anne  Hyde  was  inordinately  fond  of  eating  and  that  both  her  daughters 
inherited  her  gluttonous  propensities.  Anne  was  only  six  years  old  when  she  lost  her 
maternal  parent,  but  even  at  that  early  age  an  unrestricted  diet  had  made  her,  not  only 
most  unhealthily  fat,  but  had  brought  on  a  troublesome  humour  of  the  eyes.  Fearing  her 
sight  might  become  permanently  affected,  James  sent  Anne  to  Paris  to  be  treated  by  the 
French  physicians.  She  was  placed  under  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  the  Dowager- 
Queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  and  after  her  death,  which  occurred  a  few  months  later,  the 
little  Princess  went  to  stay  with  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  whose  children,  her 
cousins,  were  about  Anne's  own  age.  At  the  end  of  a  year  she  was  brought  back  to 
England  in  much  better  health,  and  joined  the  Princess  Mary  at  Eichmond,  where  the 
sisters  remained  for  some  years  in  charge  of  Lady  Villiers,  their  lady  governess.  Anne 
had  no  taste  for  study  and  seems  to  have  made  the  weakness  of  her  eyes  an  excuse  for 
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shirking  her  lessons.  At  any  rate  she  grew  up  illiterate,  as  is  amply  proved  by  the 
faulty  spelling  in  all  her  letters  now  extant.  For  music  Anne  had  much  talent,  and 
learned  without  effort  to  play  prettily  on  the  guitar;  the  same  clever  dwarfs  who 
instructed  Mary  taught  her  also  to  draw  with  accuracy  and  facility.  But  Anne  was 
ambitious  and  vain  and  her  tastes  social,  her  real  interest  was  centred  in  frivolous  pastimes, 
she  early  acquired  a  taste  for  cards  and  gambling,  and  for  the  minute  details  of  etiquette, 
in  which  trivial  matters  she  became  better  versed  than  any  woman  of  her  day. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1688,  when  her  elder  sister  was  married,  the  Princess  Anne 
lay  dangerously  ill  with  smallpox,  but  her  recovery  was  rapid ;  her  confirmation  took 
place  the  following  spring,  and  she  received  her  first  communion  on  Easter  Day.  After 
Mary  was  gone  to  Holland,  Anne  lived  chiefly  with  her  stepmother,  Mary  Beatrice  of 
Modena,  with  whom  she  was  always  very  good  friends.  Under  the  escort  of  the  young 
Duchess  she  several  times  visited  the  Continent,  staying  generally  at  Brussels  or  the 
Hague. 

The  first  winter  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  spent  in  Edinburgh,  Anne  remained 
under  the  protection  of  King  Charles  and  his  Queen.  The  Hereditary  Duke  of  Hanover, 
afterwards  our  George  I.,  came  to  England  to  pay  his  court  to  her.  He  was  cordially 
received  by  King  Charles,  his  mother's  cousin,  but  nothing  came  of  the  visit.  Soon  after 
this  disappointment  Anne  fell  in  love  with  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  who  returned  her 
affection  ;  no  great  wonder,  for  this  Princess,  who  grew  so  coarse  and  fat  and  in  mature 
womanhood  could  not  by  any  means  be  called  a  beauty,  at  sweet  seventeen  was  quite  a 
pretty  girl.  Her  little  figure  was  plump  and  round,  the  strong  features  regular  and  soft, 
the  glow  of  youth  in  her  rosy  cheeks  and  her  manners  bright  and  gay.  But  the  love 
affairs  of  princesses  run  even  less  smoothly  than  those  of  other  young  ladies.  Some  tender 
billets  passing  between  the  lovers  were  intercepted  and  brought  before  the  King,  who  at 
once  banished  the  amorous  nobleman  and  hastened  to  find  a  husband  for  the  lady  Anne. 
The  handsome  young  King  of  Sweden,  Charles  XI.,  had  already  proposed,  and  William  of 
Orange  would  gladly  have  seen  her  matched  with  her  elderly  cousin,  the  Elector-Palatine  ; 
her  uncle,  however,  cared  for  neither  of  these,  but  gave  King  Christian  of  Denmark  an 
intimation  that  if  his  second  son  should  think  proper  to  woo  the  Princess,  his  suit  would 
be  favourably  considered ;  accordingly  George  of  Denmark  came  over  to  speak  for 
himself.  He  was  fourteen  years  older  than  Anne  and  had  been  in  England  before ;  so 
Charles  II.,  whom  we  may  credit  with  a  desire  for  his  niece's  happiness,  no  doubt 
remembered  that  the  young  man  possessed  very  moderate  mental  ability,  and  was 
moreover  of  a  retiring  disposition;  being  at  the  same  time  an  honourable  gentleman, 
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and  of  royal  blood,  lie  would  make  a  more  suitable  husband  for  Anne  than  one  whom 
nature  and  circumstances  had  fitted  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  stormy  politics  of  Europe. 
Personally  Prince  George  had  the  characteristics  of  his  countrymen,  fair  hair,  eyes  and 
complexion,  and  heavily  built  frame,  and  was  a  hard  drinker  and  hard  fighter ;  his 
reputation  for  personal  valour  had  recently  been  established  in  an  encounter  with 
his  national  enemies,  the  Swedes,  when,  his  elder  brother  having  been  taken  prisoner, 
George  quickly  rallied  some  cavalry,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  cut  his  way  through 
the  foe  and  effected  a  gallant  rescue.  The  Prince  arrived  in  London  in  the  middle  of 
July,  1683,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  the  marriage  took  place.  It  was 
solemnized  in  St.  James's  Chapel  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Mary 
Beatrice,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  and  a  brilliant  company  of  guests.  King 
Charles  gave  the  bride  away.  The  church  bells  rang  merrily  all  over  London  the  whole 
night  through,  bonfires  were  kept  alight  at  the  house  doors,  the  people  thronged  the 
streets  to  see  the  shows  and  other  diversions  provided  for  their  amusement,  and  eating  and 
drinking  continued  till  dawn  of  day.  It  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  public  that 
Anne  was  safely  married  to  a  Protestant  prince,  because  it  had  been  feared  that  James, 
being  so  friendly  with  the  royal  family  of  France,  the  traditional  enemies  of  England, 
would  seek  some  unsatisfactory  alliance  for  his  daughter.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Duke 
of  York  had  no  voice  in  the  matter ;  when  King  Charles  passed  him  the  compliment  of 
consulting  his  wishes,  James  replied,  "  He  thought  the  match  with  Prince  George  very 
convenient  and  suitable ; "  but  he  regrets  it  in  his  private  journal,  observing,  u  that  he  had 
had  little  encouragement  in  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  marry  another 
daughter  in  the  same  interest."  However,  if  the  King  had  his  own  way  in  the  selection 
of  the  bridegroom,  he  also  took  the  trouble  to  see  that  suitable  provision  was  made  for  the 
young  couple.  Beyond  the  marriage  gifts  he  bestowed  on  the  bride,  of  which  nothing 
can  be  learned  but  that  they  were  "very  noble,1'  Prince  George  had  no  property  of  his 
own,  except  a  younger  son's  portion  of  5,000  crowns  per  annum;  so,  on  condition  of  his 
remaining  in  England,  Charles  settled  on  his  wife,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  sum  of 
£20,000  a  year,  and,  in  addition  to  this  handsome  allowance,  he  purchased  and  presented 
to  Anne,  the  Cockpit,  an  adjunct  of  Whitehall  Place.  This  building  had  been  converted 
into  a  nobleman's  residence  since  the  civil  war,  but  it  was  originally  a  kind  of  theatre,  and 
its  curious  name  arose  from  the  cock-fights  and  suchlike  barbarous  sports  held  there  by 
Henry  VIII.,  who  built  it. 

When    Princess  Anne   married,   the   famous    Sarah,  wife  of   Colonel   Churchill  and 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Maryborough,  became  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  household.     This 
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remarkable  woman,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jennings,  held  an  empire  over  the  mind  of 
Anne  for  a  long  series  of  years  and  acquired  so  great  an  influence  in  her  mistress's  affairs 
that  she  is  almost  as  prominent  a  person  in  the  history  of  the  period  as  Anne  herself. 
Clever,  far-sighted,  and  unscrupulous,  she  was  a  woman  of  violent  temper  and  domineering 
spirit.  Brought  up  in  the  Eoyal  nursery  as  a  companion  for  the  Princesses,  Sarah  was 
four  years  older  than  Anne,  whom  she  used  to  play  with  and  amuse  in  infancy.  She  was 
rewarded  for  her  trouble ;  Anne,  obstinate  and  self-willed  towards  others,  yielded  implicitly 
to  her  dear  friend  Sarah,  and  Sarah,  trading  on  the  princess's  affection,  made  herself  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  weak  points  of  Anne's  character  that  she  was  able  to 
keep  up  the  same  influence  long  after  the  period  of  girlhood  was  passed  and  gone. 

In  her  married  life  Anne  was  exceedingly  comfortable,  and  grew  very  fond  of  her  amiable 
easy-going  husband  who  never  thwarted  her  wishes.  He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  flowers  and 
delighted  in  gardening,  but  asthma  frequently  interfered  with  this  his  favourite  pursuit,  and 
during  inclement  weather  he  passed  much  of  his  time  in  carpentering.  Like  most  of  his 
countrymen  Prince  George  belonged  to  the  Lutheran  Church  and  was  very  much  in  earnest 
about  his  religion.  Anne  and  Prince  George  were  the  parents  of  children  nearly  every  year  ; 
they  had  thirteen  in  all,  but  only  one  of  these,  George,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  lived  to  any 
age.  Anne's  health  was  never  good  and  in  the  first  years  of  her  marriage  gave  serious 
anxiety  to  her  friends.  At  King  James's  coronation  she  was  in  too  delicate  a  state  to  take 
any  part  in  the  ceremonial,  but  viewed  the  whole  from  a  private  box  which  the  newly- 
made  Queen,  Mary  Beatrice,  her  step-mother,  entered  for  a  few  moments  to  show  off  her 
dress  and  chat  with  the  princess.  When  Anne  was  ill  in  bed,  James  II.,  who  was  a  very 
early  riser,  used  sometimes  to  come  to  her  chamber  early  in  the  morning,  and  sit  by  his 
daughter's  bedside  for  an  hour  before  beginning  the  business  of  the  day.  No  father  could 
have  been  kinder  or  more  thoughtful  for  her  comfort  and  pleasure  ;  he  anticipated  her 
every  wish  and  allowed  her  to  take  the  position  of  heiress  to  his  throne.  Once  before  his 
accession  without  a  word  of  remonstrance  James  had  paid  the  heavy  debts  she  incurred 
by  carelessness  or  extravagance  ;  her  liabilities  accumulated  again  and  the  fond  parent 
relieved  her  embarrassments,  merely  expressing  a  hope  that  the  addition  he  was  about  to 
make  to  her  already  liberal  allowance  would  in  future  prove  sufficient  for  her  wants.  His 
hopes  were  futile ;  in  less  than  a  year  the  Princess  was  again  covered  with  debt,  which 
even  her  heavy  losses  at  the  card  table  could  not  account  for.  James  helped  her  a  third 
time,  though  he  shrewdly  suspected  the  peculations  of  the  beloved  Sarah  and  her  husband 
Colonel  Churchill  as  the  real  cause  of  Anne's  money  troubles ;  the  Princess  refused  to 
believe  any  evil  of  the  favourites,  being  firmly  persuaded  that  they  were  devoted  to  her 
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interests.  In  yielding  to  their  evil  influence,  Anne  came  to  repay  the  love  and  kindness 
of  a  too  indulgent  father  with  the  basest  ingratitude ;  she  was  vain  and  ambitious,  and  the 
wily  Sarah  took  every  advantage  of  her  weakness.  From  day  to  day  James  II.  grew 
more  unpopular,  Churchill  was  already  engaged  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
Hague,  and  his  wife  drew  the  Princess  Anne  into  the  same,  almost  before  she  knew  what 
she  was  doing.  At  this  time  the  bosom  friends  adopted  the  famous  nicknames  which  they 
used  for  many  years  afterwards  when  writing  to  one  another.  Anne  styled  herself  "  Mrs. 
Morley,"  and  Sarah  Churchill  "  Mrs.  Freeman,"  and  their  respective  husbands  appear  in 
the  letters  as  "  Mr.  Morley"  and  "  Mr.  Freeman ;  "  the  names  were  commonplace  enough, 
but  it  pleased  the  writers  to  banish  all  idea  of  social  inequality  from  their  familiar  epistles, 
and  to  put  a  touch  of  romantic  mystery  into  their  everyday  correspondence. 

In  the  spring  of  1688  Queen  Mary  Beatrice  was  expecting  to  become  a  mother;  her 
child,  should  it  prove  a  prince  and  live,  would  remove  Anne  one  degree  further  from  the 
succession.  In  her  selfish  ambition  Anne  stifled  all  regard  for  the  feelings  of  her  devoted 
father  and  kind  step-mother  ;  she  listened  to  the  whispered  suggestion  of  her  treacherous 
friends ;  if  she  was  not  present  at  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  she  would  be  at  liberty 
to  doubt  whether  he  were  really  her  brother ;  accordingly  she  discovered  that  a  sojourn 
in  Bath  was  necessary  for  her  own  health,  started  off  for  that  city  and  excused  herself  on 
the  score  of  illness  from  the  duty  of  attending  the  Queen's  accouchement.  On  the  birth  of 
the  unlucky  Prince  of  Wales,  Anne  wrote  the  news  to  her  sister  in  Holland ;  her  letter 
deplores  the  difficulty  (wholly  imaginary)  of  ascertaining  the  real  truth  ;  she  will  not 
say  outright  that  the  infant  is  spurious,  but  seems  to  waver  between  her  conscience  and 
her  interest.  The  defaming  report  probably  originated  in  Anne's  own  household,  and 
only  found  credence  in  the  country  by  reason  of  the  unpopularity  of  James  and  his 
Queen. 

In  those  days  of  painful  anxiety  which  closed  his  unlucky  reign  James  himself 
announced  to  Anne  that  the  Dutch  fleet  had  been  seen  off  the  Thames,  and  it  was  he  who 
put  into  her  hands  the  declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  News  hourly  reached  James  of 
the  defection  of  one  or  other  of  his  state-officers ;  Prince  George  of  Denmark  followed  their 
example  and  decamped.  Fearing  the  execution  of  an  order  to  put  her  in  prison  the  princess, 
accompanied  only  by  Lady  Churchill  and  Lady  Fitzharding  (one  of  the  Villicrs  sisters), 
escaped  from  the  Cockpit  down  a  back  staircase  out  into  a  dark  and  rainy  November 
night.  Lord  Dorset,  ex-Lord  Chamberlain,  awaited  the  ladies  outside  and  conducted  them 
to  a  hackney  coach  which  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  had  ready  not  far  off.  Anne 
was  in  the  highest  spirits,  ready  for  any  adventure  and  laughed  and  made  fun  of  her  first 
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mishap,  the  loss  of  a  high-heeled  shoe  during  her  short  walk  through  the  muddy  park 
to  the  carriage  :  here  Anne's  old  friend  the  bishop  in  his  disguise  as  a  footman  was 
fresh  subject  for  mirth ;  without  detection  the  party  readied  his  private  house  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  rested  there  a  few  hours,  and  before  daybreak  were  riding  out  of 
London  towards  Copt  Hall,  Lord  Dorset's  seat  in  "Waltham  Forest,  their  next 
stopping  place.  The  Princess  was  bound  for  Nottingham,  and  made  the  journey  sitting 
on  a  pillion  behind  a  guide,  as  the  country  roads  in  mid-winter  were  absolutely  impassable 
for  any  conveyance  on  wheels.  The  horses  required  by  the  fugitives  were  sometimes 
borrowed  and  sometimes  hired.  Anne,  posing  as  distressed  princess  in  the  cause  of 
religion  and  constitution,  threw  herself  on  the  generosity  of  the  towns  through  which  she 
passed  and  everywhere  excited  sympathy  ;  at  Market  Harborough  she  was  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  a  timely  present  of  wearing  apparel,  for  in  the  excitement  she  had  left 
home  dressed  in  a  bedroom  wrapper,  without  any  provision  for  winter  travelling.  At 
Leicester  there  was  a  difficulty  about  finding  a  horse  strong  enough  to  carry  the  double 
burden  of  Princess  and  pillion-man  till  a  certain  mercer,  whose  corpulence  was  only 
equalled  by  his  good  nature,  placed  his  favourite  mare  at  her  highness's  disposition  ; 
this  stout  but  quiet  animal  was  not  only  strong  but  clever  beyond  ordinary  horses,  and 
had  been  trained  to  kneel  down  for  its  unwieldy  owner  to  mount  or  dismount.  On  the 
back  of  this  good  steed  Anne  made  her  entry  into  the  stronghold  of  Nottingham.  Here 
she  headed  a  large  body  of  troops  and  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  revolution  being  accomplished,  she  returned  quietly  to  London  and  took  up  her  old 
quarters  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  King  James  was  carried  down  the  river  in  a  most  tempestuous  evening,  not 
without  actual  peril ;  and  while  her  poor  old  father  was  thus  exposed  to  danger,  an  actual 
prisoner  under  a  guard  of  Dutchmen,  at  that  very  moment  his  daughter,  the  Princess  of 
Denmark,  with  her  great  favourite,  Lady  Churchill,  both  covered  with  orange  ribands, 
went  in  one  of  his  coaches,  attended  by  his  guards,  triumphant  to  the  playhouse."  On 
the  same  stormy  night  James  escaped  these  guards  and  withdrew  to  France ;  his  daughter 
had  never  even  attempted  to  bid  him  farewell. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mary  of  Orange,  Anne  met  her  at  Whitehall  Stairs  with  extravagant 
exhibition  of  delight,  but  the  undutiful  daughter  soon  had  occasion  to  regret  the  old  order 
of  things.  Instead  of  reaping  the  benefits  from  William  and  Mary  which  her  former 
intrigues  in  their  favour  naturally  led  her  to  expect,  Anne  found  herself  subjected  to 
frequent  indignities  at  their  hands.  The  guard  of  honour  she  had  been  so  proud  of  was 
dismissed  by  William  as  unnecessary  and  unsuitable,  and  her  handsome  allowance  very 
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considerably  cut  down.  "William  III.  never  concealed  his  personal  dislike  of  his  vain 
sister-in-law ;  his  antipathy  dated  from  the  time  he  came  to  England  to  be  married,  when 
Anne  as  a  girl  of  thirteen  had  made  fun  of  his  small  stature  and  personal  peculiarities,  and 
joined  with  the  court  in  calling  him  the  "  Dutch  monster  "  and  "  Caliban  "  almost  to  his 
face.  Now  Anne  found  herself  dependent  on  Queen  Mary's  bounty  for  the  very  bread  she 
ate,  a  particularly  mortifying  circumstance ;  the  sisters  were  already  not  on  the  very  best  of 
terms. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1689,  Anne  gave  birth  to  a  son,  the  only  one  of  her  numerous 
children  who  lived  any  length  of  time.    This  infant,  born  at  Hampton  Court,  was  small  and 
weakly,  but  his  mother  and  Prince  George  after  their  numerous  disappointments  looked 
upon  him  as  a  great  treasure,  and  William  and  Mary  took  as  much  interest  in  the  child  as 
if  he  had  been  their  own.     The  little  prince  was  christened  "William,  the  King  and  Queen 
standing  sponsors,  and  the  same  day  proclaimed  Duke  of  Gloucester.     Queen  Mary  paid 
great  attention  to  her  sister  during  an  unusually  long  period  of  weakness  and  ill  health, 
but  she  was  annoyed  to  find  Anne  making  independent  interest  with  the  House  of 
Commons  to  force  "William  to  grant  a  definite  sum  for  her  maintenance.     Anne's  position 
in  the  country  was  improved  by  becoming  mother  of  the  heir-apparent,  a  prince  of  the 
Stuart  line  certain  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  she  not  unreasonably  took 
advantage  of  the  fact  to  secure  herself  from  the  notorious  parsimony  of  her  brother-in-law ; 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  Parliament  had  signified  to  William  the  propriety  of  allowing  Anne 
£50,000  out  of  the  Civil  List,  which  had  been  previously  voted  in  a  lump  sum  to  be  used  at 
his  discretion.     The  Queen  took  offence  at  her  sister's  want  of  confidence  in  the  generosity 
of  her  relations  and  revenged  herself  by  taking  scarcely  any  notice  of  the  Princess,  and 
yet  sending  almost  daily  to  enquire  for  the  royal  infant  and  loading  him  with  presents  of 
rattles  and  baby  toys.     From  Hampton  Court  Anne  had  removed  to  Kensington  Gravel- 
pits,  Lord  Craven  having  lent  her  his  mansion  in  this  healthy  neighbourhood  for  twelve 
months ;  here  young  Gloucester  used  to  take  the  air  in  a  tiny  carriage  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
ponies  scarcely  larger  than  big  dogs,  and  though  so  delicate,  however  cold  the  weather  he 
was  never  kept  indoors.     The  next  year  the  little  prince's  household  was  established  at 
Campden  House  to  be  near  the  new  royal  palace  of  Kensington,  and  his  mother  returned 
to  the  Cockpit.     Young  Gloucester  was  a  child  of  precocious  intellect  and  feeble  body  ;  he 
reached  his  fifth  year  before  walking  at  all  and  could  never  go  up  or  down  stairs 
comfortably  without  assistance ;  the  poor  little  fellow  suffered  from  water  on  the  brain, 
but  children's  ailments  being  but  little  understood  in  that  day,  his  father  was  most  anxious 
to  harden  him,  and  the  boy,  who  had  plenty  of  spirit,  seems  to  have  overtaxed  his  feeble 
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frame  in  piteous  efforts  to  be  like  other  children.  King  William  delighted  to  talk  to  his 
nephew  of  battles  and  sieges,  and,  to  foster  his  supposed  military  tastes,  provided  him  with 
a  company  of  urchins  as  small  as  himself  to  parade  and  drill.  The  tiny  Duke  delighted  in 
this  amusement  and  used  on  grand  occasions  to  review  his  little  soldiers  before  the  King 
himself.  Quick  and  intelligent  in  mind,  Gloucester  took  note  of  every  word  uttered  in  his 
presence,  and  would  often  make  odd  remarks  and  ask  inconvenient  questions  specially 
embarrassing  when  he  discovered  that,  though  his  royal  aunt  and  uncle  were  so  kind  to 
him,  they  treated  his  mother  differently.  By  the  time  her  son  could  speak  Anne 
had  quarrelled  openly  with  the  King  and  Queen,  the  Churchills  being  again  the  cause 
of  the  family  dissensions.  William  had  rewarded  Lord  Churchill  for  his  share  in  the 
revolution  by  lucrative  state  appointments,  and  the  title  of  Earl  of  Marlborough.  Before 
long  Marlborough  was  convicted  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  St.  Germains  and 
displaced  from  office,  the  Princess  of  Denmark  being  at  the  same  time  requested  to  dismiss 
Lady  Marlborough  from  her  service.  Anne  indignantly  refused  to  part  with  her  favourite, 
and  when  the  Queen  insisted  that  Lady  Marlborough  should  not  live  in  any  part  of 
Whitehall,  the  Princess  left  the  Cockpit,  saying  she  would  not  stay  anywhere  where  her 
friend  was  not  welcome.  Anne  took  refuge  at  Sion  House.  From  time  to  time  the  sisters 
made  a  feeble  effort  at  reconciliation,  but  as  neither  would  yield  in  the  matter  of  Lady 
Marlborough,  Anne  remained  absent  from  court  and  never  spoke  with  Mary  again,  though 
in  the  Queen's  last  illness  they  are  said  to  have  exchanged  kind  messages.  After  his 
Avife's  death  William  made  peace  with  Anne,  though  probably  his  forgiveness  was  a  mere 
matter  of  policy,  as  he  refused  to  see  her  when  dying. 

It  was  in  the  year  1700,  when  William  sat  alone  on  the  throne,  that  Anne  lost  her 
darling  son.  He  died  of  scarlet  fever :  his  death  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  her 
father  at  St.  Germains,  and  on  the  8th  of  March,  1702,  she  ascended  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain  after  William  III.  Just  previously  a  struggle  had  commenced  between  France 
and  Austria  for  the  throne  of  Spain:  by  siding  with  the  Austrian  claimant,  William 
entailed  upon  his  successor  an  inevitable  European  war,  which  was  protracted  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  her  reign. 

On  attaining  supreme  power  the  best  side  of  Anne's  character,  her  generosity  and 
genuine  attachment  to  her  subjects  at  large,  was  fully  exhibited.  In  her  first  speech 
before  Parliament,  her  hearers  were  charmed  not  only  with  the  new  Queen's  clear  and 
graceful  delivery,  but  that  she  styled  herself  entirely  English,  and  in  proof  of  her  sympathy 
with  the  heavily-taxed  English  people,  voluntarily  gave  back  £100,000  of  the  handsome 
revenue  unanimously  voted  to  her.  The  coronation  took  place  on  April  23,  1702.  Her 
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Majesty  arrived  at  Westminster  Hall  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  "  she  took  the 
conveniency  of  being  carried  in  an  open  chair "  in  the  procession  and  through  some  of 
the  tedious  ceremonial,  as  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  feet  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  walk. 
Dr.  Tennison,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  introduced  Queen  Anne  to  her  subjects,  and 
officiated  throughout  the  ceremony,  except  for  the  short  sermon,  which  was  preached  by 
Dr.  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York.  The  coronation  oath  taken  by  Anne  was  in  form  more 
distinctly  Protestant  than  that  administered  to  any  of  her  predecessors.  The  long  service 
ended,  Anne  appeared  again  in  public,  and  sat  through  the  customary  banquet.  Prince 
George,  who  had  been  by  his  wife's  side  the  whole  day,  was  placed  on  her  left  hand  at 
dinner ;  under  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cumberland  he  had  been  the  first  of  the  temporal 
peers  to  do  homage  to  her  Majesty.  Only  one  mishap  is  connected  with  this  coronation, 
an  extensive  robbery.  The  thieves  managed  to  carry  off  all  the  handsome  plate  used  at 
the  banquet,  besides  a  quantity  of  less  valuable  articles. 

Anne  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  accession,  a  fat  and  heavy 
woman ;  from  the  time  of  Gloucester's  birth  she  had  increased  greatly  in  person,  and 
become  subject  to  attacks  of  gout  and  also  to  dropsy,  which  rendered  her  at  times  unable 
to  walk.  Too  much  good  living  seems  to  have  been  the  real  cause  of  all  her  ailments, 
but  a  modification  of  diet  was  the  last  treatment  Anne  would  consent  to  adopt ;  instead 
she  had  recourse  to  cold  baths  and  violent  exercise.  Hunting  was  her  favourite 
recreation,  and  when  too  stout  to  mount  a  horse  she  used  a  two-wheeled  chaise,  driving 
herself;  the  ladies  of  the  court,  who  were  expected  to  follow  their  mistress  in  the  same 
style,  often  failed  to  keep  up  with  her,  and  no  wonder,  for  the  indefatigable  Queen  is 
known  to  have  covered  more  than  forty  miles  during  one  hunt. 

Anne's  early  friendship  for  Sarah  of  Marlborough  drew  her  into  a  dangerous 
dependence  on  the  confidence  of  the  favourite.  Lady  Marlborough  possessed  numerous 
letters  written  by  the  Princess,  implicating  her  in  their  treason  not  only  to  James  II., 
but  to  William  and  Mary  as  well ;  and  when  Mary  desired  her  to  harbour  the  traitors 
no  longer  about  her  person,  the  pertinacity  of  Anne's  refusal  may  be  well  understood. 
She  believed  in  their  disinterested  friendship  until  after  the  period  of  her  sister's  decease ; 
but  between  that  date  and  her  own  accession,  it  is  certain  her  mind  underwent  a  change 
concerning  the  character  and  professions  of  the  wily  Sarah.  To  displace  the  Marlboroughs, 
however,  might  endanger  her  peace,  perhaps  her  throne,  by  causing  an  exposure  of  all 
her  confidential  communications  with  the  favourite.  The  following — >on  the  proposed 
retirement  of  Lady  Marlborough,  dated  1G92 — is  a  specimen  of  her  letters. 

A  A  2 
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"The  Princess  Anne  to  Lady  Marlborough. 

"  In  obedience  to  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  I  have  told  the  Prince  all  she  desired  me ;  and 
he  is  so  far  from  being  of  another  opinion,  that,  if  there  had  been  occasion,  he  would 
have  strengthened  me  in  my  resolutions,  and  we  beg  you  will  never  mention  so  cruel  a 
thing  any  more.  Can  you  think  either  of  us  so  wretched  that,  for  the  sake  of  money, 
and  to  be  tormented  from-  morning  to  night  with  knaves  and  fools,  we  should  forsake 
those  we  have  such  obligations  to,  and  that  we  are  the  occasion  of  all  their  misfortunes  ? 
Besides,  can  you  believe  we  will  truckle  to  Caliban  ?  But  suppose  I  did  submit,  and  that 
the  King  could  change  his  nature  so  much  as  to  use  me  with  humanity,  how  would  all 
reasonable  people  despise  me  ?  How  would  that  Dutch  monster  laugh  at  me,  and  please 
himself  with  having  got  the  better  ?  No,  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  never  believe  your 
faithful  Mrs.  Morley  will  ever  submit.  She  can  wait  with  patience  for  a  sunshine 
day,"  &c.  &c. 

As  Anne's  infatuation  began  to  abate  she  overwhelmed  the  Marlboroughs  with  honours 
and  emoluments  to  purchase  their  silence  for  their  own  sakes,  and  enable  her  to  dis- 
embarrass herself  of  them  with  ease.  Thus  the  narrow-minded  selfishness,  the  vulgar 
violence,  and  the  incessant  peculations  of  the  renowned  Sarah  were  directly  rewarded. 
The  earl  was  created  duke  and  towards  the  end  of  1704  their  family  junta,  as  it  was 
called,  held  all  the  principal  offices  in  the  government  and  the  Queen's  household.  The 
sanguinary  victories  of  Blenheim,  Eamillies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet  won  them 
showers  of  royal  presents,  amongst  which  were  the  palace  of  Woodstock  and  the  site 
of  Marlborough  House,  besides  large  votes  of  money  from  Parliament.  At  a  period  when 
the  Marlboroughs  were  possessed  of  £90,000  her  Majesty  was  obliged  to  borrow  £20  of 
one  of  her  ladies  for  a  private  purpose,  to  such  utter  penury  had  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Purse  and  Mistress  of  the  Eobes,  the  Duchess,  reduced  her.  Anne  transferred  her 
affection  to  a  fresh  favourite,  Abigail  Hill.  She  was  a  bedchamber  woman,  a  connection 
of  Lady  Marlborough,  who  had  first  introduced  her  to  the  royal  notice.  So  greatly  was 
the  wrath  of  the  duchess  feared  at  court  that  Abigail's  marriage  with  one  Samuel  Masham, 
witnessed  by  the  Queen,  was  kept  secret  for  a  whole  year  lest  it  should  arouse  her  dreaded 
enmity.  Lady  Marlborough  wearied  the  Queen  by  her  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Masham  and  her 
continual  complaints  that  a  particular  suite  of  rooms  or  some  special  favour,  hers  by  right, 
had  been  bestowed  on  the  new  friend.  Yet  the  cruelty  of  the  foreign  wars,  utterly 
abhorred  by  the  Queen,  and  the  unbounded  ambition  exhibited  by  the  duke,  were  more 
immediately  the  causes  of  the  expulsion  of  the  family  junta  from  office  than  all  the 
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exuberant  insolence  of  the  duchess.  At  Malplaquet  twenty  thousand  men  fell  on  the 
English  side  alone,  and  so  elated  was  the  general  that  he  insidiously  demanded  of  the 
Queen  to  be  made  "  Captain-  General  for  life,  as  the  war  would  probably  last  for  ever!" 
Since  Anne's  fervent  desire  was  to  see  the  unhappy  war  brought  to  an  honourable  and 
speedy  termination,  she  luckily  had  more  sense  than  to  comply  with  his  dangerous 
request. 

During  the  summer  of  1708  the  Prince  of  Denmark  was  in  very  bad  health,  causing 
the  Queen  the  utmost  anxiety  ;  while  carefully  keeping  himself  in  the  background,  Prince 
George  exercised  more  influence  in  political  matters  than  has  been  generally  credited ;  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise,  as  the  Queen  and  her  husband  were  as  inseparable  as 
happily  married  couples  in  private  life,  and  shared  each  other's  every  joy  and  sorrow. 
The  Queen  now  shunned  all  gaiety  and  devoted  as  much  time  as  possible  to  watching 
over  her  invalid  husband.  They  lived  in  the  greatest  retirement  at  Kensington, 
occupying  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  that  Prince  George  might  take  the  air  when  he 
felt  equal  to  it,  and  watch  the  growth  of  his  favourite  flowers.  The  Queen  and  Prince 
always  inhabited  the  same  apartment,  and  several  times  the  sufferer  would  have  died  in 
a  paroxysm  of  coughing  had  not  his  watchful  consort  raised  and  supported  him  in  her 
arms  till  assistance  came.  Mrs.  Masham,  whose  office  appointed  her  a  bed  on  the  floor 
outside  the  Queen's  room,  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  her  Majesty  in  this  time  of 
trial ;  the  arrogant  duchess,  on  the  contrary,  whose  faction  remained  in  office,  thanks  to 
the  influence  of  Prince  George,  only  came  to  Kensington  to  worry  the  Queen  with 
complaints  against  Abigail. 

The  Prince  rallied  a  little  during  the  summer,  but  died  that  autumn.  It  was  long  ere 
she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  attend  to  public  matters.  Her  first  solace  then  was  to  get 
rid  of  her  enemies ;  and  so  effectually  did  she  apply  herself  to  the  task  that  in  the  course 
of  the  one  year,  1710,  she  freed  herself  of  every  member  of  the  Marlborough  family.  In 
1712  the  Duke,  fearing  the  revelation  of  former  acts  of  treachery,  proofs  of  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Queen's  ministers,  considered  it  expedient  to  retire  to  the 
Continent,  and  his  wife  shared  his  voluntary  exile.  Anne  saw  her  no  more,  but  the  vindictive 
Duchess  wrote  from  time  to  time  threatening  to  publish  letters  of  which  the  Queen  was 
now  heartily  ashamed.  She  was  too  well  established  in  the  affection  of  her  subjects  for 
there  being  any  real  danger  now,  but  the  disclosure  of  former  follies  would  cause  her  serious 
personal  annoyance. 

Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  held  chief  power  in  the  government,  but  the  violence  of 
political  struggles  between  "Whigs  and  Tories,  who  even  dared  to  quarrel  and  abuse  each 
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other  in  her  Majesty's  presence  at  cabinet  councils,  much  embittered  Queen  Anne's  later 
years,  and  is  said  to  have  hastened  her  death.  Anne's  feelings  towards  the  exiled  part  of 
her  family  certainly  softened  as  she  felt  herself  alone  in  the  world ;  she  mourned  the  death 
of  her  sister  Louisa,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  wrote  several  letters  to  young  James 
Edward,  tacitly  acknowledged  him  as  her  brother,  and  might  have  recognised  his  claims  to 
the  throne  had  not  the  difference  in  their  religious  opinions  formed  an  objection  as  insuper- 
able to  herself  as  to  her  Protestant  subjects. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  towards  which  Anne  had  long  and  anxiously  laboured,  was 
finally  completed  in  January,  1712.  Another  great  measure  of  her  reign  was  the  Treaty 
of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  effected  five  years  before  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  Marlborough  clique,  and  proving  that  this  sovereign  possessed  a  will  of  her  own  when 
she  chose  to  exercise  it. 

Though  extravagant  in  her  youth,  Queen  Anne  was  not  wasteful  of  the  public  money  ; 
she  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  court  places,  an  injurious  practice  originating  in  the  last  reign; 
and  no  one  could  be  more  distressed  than  Her  Majesty  at  finding,  on  the  exposure  of 
Marlborough's  peculations,  how  much  unnecessary  hardships  her  poor  soldiers  had  under- 
gone, because  their  heartless  leader  connived  with  the  army  contractors  to  supply  them 
with  inferior  food  and  clothing.  Neither  did  her  loyal  subjects  hold  Anne  responsible  for 
the  misdeeds  of  her  subordinates  ;  the  country  was  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  victories  of  the 
British  armies.  Blenheim,  Eamillies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet  are  names  which  gratified 
the  national  pride,  testified  to  the  military  genius  of  England,  and  raised  her  prestige  on 
the  Continent  for  years  afterwards. 

Beside  and  beyond  its  military  glories  Anne's  reign  shines  forth  in  history  as  the 
Augustan  age  of  literature.  Its  reputation  in  this  respect  undoubtedly  gains  splendour  in 
contrast  with  the  periods  of  darkness  by  which  it  was  immediately  preceded  and  followed. 

The  liberality  of  this  sovereign  towards  the  Established  Church  goes  far  to  account 
for  the  extraordinary  veneration  in  which  the  donor  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  was  held 
long  after  her  death.  Her  Majesty,  on  her  accession,  was  entitled  to  the  first-fruits  and 
tenths  of  every  benefice  or  dignity  conferred  by  the  crown.  With  praiseworthy  self- 
denial,  Anne,  instead  of  appropriating  these  gains  to  the  amplification  of  her  personal  power 
or  magnificence,  formed  with  the  money  a  fund  to  augment  the  miserable  stipends  which 
often  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  most  excellent  of  our  clergy,  and  it  has  been  carrying  on  its  good 
work  from  that  day  to  this.  Placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  the  income  amounted 
at  first  to  £13,000,  derived  from  first-fruits,  or  the  whole  of  the  first  year's  profit  of  all 
spiritual  preferments,  and  the  tenths,  or  one-tenth  of  their  annual  profits :  a  few  years 
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later  a  law  was  passed  exempting  smaller  livings  from  this  tax,  and  thus  reducing  the 
income  of  the  Bounty  to  about  £10,000,  but  from  various  causes  the  amount  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commissioners  in  recent  years  has  been  not  less  than  £26,000.  The  sums 
thus  paid  by  the  incomes  of  bishops,  deans,  canons  and  richer  parochial  clergy  benefit 
their  poorer  brethren,  either  by  the  purchase  of  land  to  increase  the  permanent  value  of 
the  living,  or  in  the  way  of  loans  for  building  parsonage  houses  Grants  are  now 
generally  made  for  the  encouragement  of  private  benefaction.  Thus  when  any  private 
individual  advances  £200  for  the  increase  of  any  very  small  living  the  commissioners 
give  a  similar  sum. 

The  extent  of  Anne's  privy  purse  charity  was  unknown  till  after  her  death,  for  she 
gave  without  ostentation  and  no  flatterers  were  employed  to  trumpet  her  goodness.  "  If 
she  was  frugal,  it  was  to  enable  her  to  be  generous,  and  all  she  could  spare  was  returned 
to  her  people  as  their  right.  All  this  was  done  without  anything  that  looked  like  sordid 
saving — no  retrenching  her  servants  at  their  tables,  allowances  or  perquisites ;  the  hospit- 
ality within  doors  was  equal  to  the  charity  without."  Anne's  career  as  a  sovereign  is 
marked  by  two  other  notable  facts.  A  thoroughly  constitutional  ruler,  she  never  witheld 
her  royal  assent  to  one  bill  approved  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  during  her  reign 
no  person  suffered  death  for  high  treason. 

It  was  the  fate  of  this  Queen,  and  perhaps  the  severe,  yet  just  punishment  of  her 
earlier  misdeeds,  to  pass  the  last  few  years  of  her  life  without  a  relative  near  to  protect 
her  declining  years  from  the  rapacity  of  greedy  courtiers  or  the  quarrels  of  self-seeking 
politicians.  Her  husband  was  dead,  the  Marlboroughs  had  played  her  false,  for  her 
legally  acknowledged  successor  she  felt  no  affection,  and  during  many  months  she  lived  in 
dread  that  her  brother  might  one  day  appear  in  her  council  chamber  to  receive  the 
transferred  homage  of  the  ministers  before  her  very  eyes. 

In  the  autumn  of  1713  Anne  grew  so  unwieldy  that,  when  at  Windsor  Castle,  she 
was  habitually  let  down  through  the  ceiling  in  a  chair  fitted  with  ropes  and  pulleys  for  the 
purpose,  the  machinery  being  probably  the  same  as  that  used  by  Henry  VIII.  after  he 
became  inconveniently  corpulent.  From  this  time  the  Queen's  health  rapidly  declined ; 
public  business  detained  her  Majesty  at  Kensington  Palace  during  July  ;  parties  were 
evenly  balanced  and  a  political  crisis  at  hand.  On  the  27th  and  again  next  day  the 
Queen  complained  of  pains  in  the  head,  and  the  agitating  debates  of  the  council,  carried 
on  late  into  the  night,  terminated  by  her  falling  into  a  faint.  On  the  second  night  she 
was  carried  to  bed,  and  twenty-four  hours  later  was  in  a  burning  fever,  wandering  in  her 
mind  and  repeating  over  and. over  again,  "My  poor  brother,  0  my  poor  brother  !  "  The 
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physicians  declared  Anne  to  be  suffering  from  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  mental  worry ;  she 
was  bled  several  times,  and  for  short  intervals  recovered  consciousness,  but  it  was  evident 
she  could  not  last  long,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  August  1st,  1714,  the  weary  queen 
passed  to  her  rest  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  her  reign. 
Intemperance  in  diet  probably  shortened  her  life.  All  contemporary  historians  agree  that 
she  ate  too  heartily ;  one  says,  "  Queen  Anne  supped  much  on  chocolate,  and  died 
monstrously  fat ;  insomuch  that  the  coffin  wherein  her  remains  were  deposited  was 
almost  square,  and  bigger  than  that  of  the  prince,  her  husband,  who  was  known  to  be  a 
fat,  bulky  man." 

In  accordance  with  the  orders  of  her  successor,  George  I.,  the  royal  funeral,  though 
conducted  with  suitable  pomp  and  solemnity,  was  ostensibly  private,  that  is,  it  took  place 
by  torchlight  after  sundown.  The  mortal  remains  of  the  last  Stuart  queen  were  deposited 
beside  those  of  her  husband  on  the  south  side  of  Henry  YII.'s  chapel  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  No  tablet  or  monument  marks  Queen  Anne's  resting-place ;  her  effigy  in  wax, 
borne  on  the  coffin  in  the  funeral  procession,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Abbey  ;  it  represents 
her  as  a  very  tall  as  well  as  very  stout  woman.  While  passing  judgment  on  this  Queen  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  she  lived  at  a  time  when  manners  were  coarse,  and  zeal  for 
religion  thought  to  condone  any  treachery ;  her  faults  were  the  sins  of  her  day  and 
generation,  and  her  virtues — care  and  thoughtfulness  for  the  welfare  of  others — would 
have  adorned  any  age. 
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XIII. 

CAROLINE  WILHELMINA  OF  ANSPACH,   CONSORT  OF 

GEORGE  II. 

/^AKOLINE  WILHELMINA  was  the  daughter  of  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  lord  of 
one  of  those  petty  principalities  long  since  absorbed  into  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and 
now  a  part  of  the  great  German  Empire.  Little  Caroline  did  not  remain  many  years  in  the 
old  home ;  she  lost  her  father  when  very  young ;  and  her  mother,  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Eisenach,  becoming  the  wife  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  she  was  confided  to  the  guardianship 
of  Frederick  of  Brandenburg,  subsequently  King  of  Prussia.  The  circumstance  proved  an 
immense  advantage  to  our  heroine  ;  her  aunt,  the  accomplished  Sophia  Charlotte,  sister  of 
George  I.,  superintended  her  education.  This  Queen  of  Prussia,  mother  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  was  no  less  amiable  than  intellectually  gifted,  and  deservedly  honoured  and  beloved 
for  her  patronage  of  literature,  science,  and  art.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  Caroline  as  well  as 
for  Prussia,  when  in  1705  this  good  lady  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven.  But  the 
labours  of  the  good  queen  bore  fruit  after  her  death.  Caroline,  now  left  as  it  were 
motherless  a  second  time,  was  well  prepared  to  face  the  battles  of  life.  At  twenty -three 
years  of  age  she  was  a  beautiful  and  remarkably  intelligent  young  lady,  and  possessed  of 
something  better  than  a  pretty  face  or  mere  book-learning — an  earnest  integrity  of  purpose, 
far  beyond  the  standard  of  her  day,  grafted  on  a  nature  essentially  feminine  and  self- 
denying.  It  must  be  told  to  the  honour  of  Caroline  of  Anspach,  that,  at  the  time  when 
German  princes  thought  no  more  of  changing  their  religion  than  we  do  of  adopting  a  new 
fashion,  she  refused  to  give  up  Protestantism  for  the  other  creed  ;  and  she  married  the 
little  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover,  whom  she  tended  with  love,  and  with  every  manner  of 
sacrifice,  with  artful  kindness,  with  tender  flattery,  with  entire  self-devotion,  thence- 
forward until  her  life's  end.  Prince  George,  afterwards  George  II.  of  Great  Britain,  born 
at  Hanover  in  1683,  was  slightly  younger  than  Caroline.  The  child  of  an  unhappy 
marriage,  George  grew  up  cold  and  hard  and  silent,  as  great  a  libertine  as  his  father,  but 
not  so  merry  and  good-natured  a  prince ;  his  temper  was  very  violent  when  aroused,  but 
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that  was  not  often ;  in  ordinary  life  he  was  prudent,  quiet,  selfish,  going  his  own  way, 
managing  his  own  affairs,  and  understanding  his  own  interests  remarkably  well.  George 
was  small  of  stature  and  certainly  not  good-looking,  but  he  had  one  quality  which  always 
appeals  to  the  hearts  of  the  fair  sex,  he  was  bravery  itself;  sprung  from  a  family  of  soldiers, 
long  before  his  father  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  the  prince  had  proved  his 
courage  in  battle  under  Marlboro  ugh  and  Eugene.  Father  and  son  did  not  get  on  well 
together,  yet  George  the  elder,  a  man  of  few  words,  who  respected  little  in  heaven  or  earth, 
said  of  his  son  and  successor,  "  He  is  wild,  but  he  fights  like  a  man."  There  is  no  doubt 
this  prince  was  as  truly  and  warmly  attached  to  his  bride  as  a  nature  essentially  coarse  and 
phlegmatic  could  possibly  be,  and  abundant  evidence  proves  that  his  affection  increased 
with  years,  as  did  also  her  influence  over  his  mind  and  actions. 

It  was  a  melancholy  house  enough,  the  palace  of  Herrenhausen  to  which  the  Prince  of 
Hanover  brought  home  his  bride.  The  grandmother,  old  Electress  Sophia,  was  yet  living, 
so  indeed  was  the  Prince's  mother,  but  her  name  was  never  mentioned.  All  the  world 
knew  her  sad  story,  how  her  lover  had  been  assassinated  and  herself  shut  up  in  the  Castle 
of  Ahlden.  The  son  of  this  unhappy  lady,  Prince  George  the  younger,  was  a  boy  of  eleven, 
passionately  devoted  to  his  mother,  and  when  she  disappeared  from  Herrenhausen  the 
affection  which  he  cherished  for  her  memory  had  much  to  do  with  the  ill-feeling  between 
father  and  son.  Another  cause  of  jealousy  and  estrangement  was  the  evident  partiality  of 
the  old  Electress  for  her  grandson,  though  for  her  son  she  had  never  shown  much  love. 
In  uniting  herself  with  such  a  family  Caroline  had  fallen  on  no  bed  of  roses,  and  must 
have  been  eminently  discreet  in  her  conduct,  or  she  could  not  have  steered  clear  as  she  did 
through  the  different  cabals  which  began  early  in  her  married  life.  Long  before  the 
accession  of  George  I.  an  open  quarrel  arose  between  father  and  son,  a  circumstance  the 
more  uncomfortable  since  the  whole  family  lived  under  one  roof.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
residence  of  the  Electors.  The  age  of  Lutheran  simplicity  had  passed  away,  luxury  and 
license  reigned  supreme.  The  home  of  their  youth,  so  beloved  by  our  two  first  German 
sovereigns,  was  in  those  days  a  sort  of  miniature  Versailles,  quite  as  wicked,  only  on  a  smaller 
scale.  A  long  dreary  avenue  of  lindens  led  from  the  city  of  Hanover  to  Herrenhausen;  the 
thick  girdle  of  forest  by  which  it  was  surrounded  served  alike  to  shut  in  the  trim  gardens  and 
to  shut  out  from  princely  eyes  the  sight  of  wretchedness  and  poverty.  Gaunt  misery  stalked 
the  land,  hunger  hid  in  the  bare  villages,  listlessly  following  precarious  husbandry,  stony 
fields  were  ploughed  with  half-starved  cattle,  and  trembling  peasants  gathered  piteous  har- 
vests. Their  land,  their  goods,  and  even  their  bodies  belonged  to  their  lord,  they  must  serve 
in  war  wherever  he  chose  to  send  them  and  fight  for  the  master  to  whom  he  pleased  to 
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sell  them.  The  lord,  dressed  in  velvet  and  gold  lace,  living  in  ease  and  careless  plenty, 
born  to  rule,  cared  less  for  the  welfare  of  the  peasantry  than  of  the  fat  horses  in  his  stahles. 
Inside  the  forest  stood  the  heavy,  ugly,  but  spacious  palace,  trim  gardens,  huge  fountains 
and  clumsy  Dutch  statues,  the  rustic  theatre,  where  masques  and  comedies  were  played 
for  the  amusement  of  the  Elector  and  his  sons ;  then  painted  nymphs  passed  in  and  out 
of  the  leafy  arcades  with  gilt  crooks,  guiding  rams  with  gilt  horns,  and  made  flattering 
speeches  to  heroes  returned  from  the  wars — the  whole  a  coarse  and  hideous  and  vicious 
caricature  of  sylvan  sport  and  innocent  mirth. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  and  his  son  came  over 
together  in  apparent  harmony,  but  the  fire  of  their  old  feuds  was  by  no  means  extinguished, 
and  presently  burst  out  again  more  violently  than  ever.  The  flame  was  fanned  by  the 
partisan  spirit  to  which  it  gave  birth ;  one  set  of  politicians  voting  a  separate  revenue  of 
£100,000  a  year  to  be  settled  on  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  and  the  other  negativing  it  with 
equal  fervour.  The  Whig  faction  had  brought  over  King  George ;  in  obedience  to  the 
law  of  nature  which  decrees  that  the  heir-apparent  shall  always  be  in  opposition,  the  Tories 
rallied  round  the  Prince.  Happily  for  our  country,  the  first  two  Georges  were  content  to 
enjoy  the  dignities  of  royalty  and  leave  England  to  govern  herself,  yet  someone  must 
fulfil  the  routine  duties  of  the  throne.  George  I.  spoke  no  English  and  delighted  to  escape 
now  and  then  to  his  beloved  Hanover ;  during  these  absences  he  was  in  a  measure  com- 
pelled to  cede  the  reins  of  government  to  his  eldest  son,  but  he  did  it  with  ungracious 
reluctance ;  the  customary  title  of  Eegent  was  bestowed  on  the  Prince  of  "Wales  the  first 
time,  but  subsequently  he  was  appointed  only  "Guardian  of  theKealm"  and  "Lieutenant," 
During  the  "  stormy  weather  "  Princess  Caroline,  if  she  failed  to  win  the  affection  of  her 
very  unlovable  father-in-law,  at  least  commanded  his  respect.  Indeed,  he  grew  to  dislike 
her  quite  as  much  as  he  disliked  his  son.  The  manner  in  which  he  used  to  speak  of  her 
as  cette  diablesse  Madame  la  Princesse  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  feelings. 
Caroline  was  a  very  clever  woman ;  she  had  a  keen  sense  of  humour  and  could  say  dread- 
fully witty  things  about  the  old  king  and  his  hideous  mistresses,  turning  them  all  to 
ridicule,  and  did  not  scruple  to  write  savage  letters  about  him  to  the  members  of  her 
family ;  he  felt  her  sarcasms  the  more  because  he  was  a  cynic  himself,  and  saw  very 
clearly  the  motives  of  the  self-seeking  statesmen  and  courtiers  who,  for  their  own  ends, 
had  put  him  on  the  throne  and  kept  him  there.  The  Prince  of  Wales  provoked  his 
royal  father  beyond  endurance  the  day  his  second  son  was  christened  ;  he  lost  his 
temper,  shook  his  fist  in  the  face  of  a  certain  nobleman.  In  retaliation  the  King 
turned  Prince  George  and  Caroline  out  of  St.  James's  Palace,  their  children  being  taken 
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from  them  by  order  of  the  royal  head  of  the  family.  Father  and  mother  wept  piteously 
at  parting  from  their  little  ones.  The  story  goes  that  the  young  ones  sent  some  cherries, 
with  their  love,  to  papa  and  mamma ;  the  parents  watered  the  fruit  with  tears.  They 
had  no  tears  thirty-five  years  afterwards,  when  Prince  Frederick  died — their  eldest  son, 
their  heir,  their  enemy. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  turned  out  of  St.  James's  went  to  live  at  Leicester  House ; 
the  frequenters  of  their  court  were  forbidden  to  appear  at  the  King's,  but  their  recep- 
tions were  crowded,  all  the  malcontent  nobles  and  such  courtiers  as  had  been  mixed  up  in 
the  recent  Jacobite  disturbance  seeking  in  this  way  a  future  return  to  office  and  public 
favour.  Their  Eoyal  Highnesses  had  also  a  lodge  at  Eichmond,  where  in  summer  time 
the  Herveys,  Chesterfield,  Swift,  Pope  from  his  neighbouring  villa  of  Twickenham, 
and  a  swarm  of  the  gayest  and  most  accomplished  people  of  the  day  gathered  round  the 
beautiful  and  brilliant  Princess.  Men  of  letters  instinctively  turned  to  her  for  sympathy 
and  protection  in  a  benighted  age  when  fashionable  ladies  considered  books  "out  of  place 
in  a  drawing  room." 

Among  the  ladies  of  Caroline's  household  were  two  whom  she  honoured  with  special 
friendship — Mrs.  Clayton,  afterwards  Yiscountess  Sundon,  and  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  both  remarkable  women  in  their  way.  Charlotte  Clayton,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Dynes,  must  have  sprung  from  an  obscure  or  perhaps  humble  family, 
since  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  her  until  after  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Clayton,  a  clerk 
of  the  Treasury.  From  the  letters  of  several  of  her  relations,  of  whose  fortunes  she  never 
lost  sight  during  the  days  of  her  own  power  and  prosperity,  it  is  evident  they  were  in 
narrow  circumstances.  In  some  way  she  was  a  protegee  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
and  by  her  influence  Mrs.  Clayton  was  appointed  bedchamber  woman  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  Caroline  was  far  too  sagacious  and  self-sustained  a  woman  to  be  what  is  vulgarly 
understood  as  governed  by  a  favourite ;  and  in  accounting  for  the  prominent  position 
Mrs.  Clayton  speedily  assumed,  the  most  rational  conjecture  is  that  the  Princess  and  she 
were  bound  by  a  tie  of  friendship  much  more  honest  and  sincere  than  might  be  supposed 
to  exist  from  their  relative  positions.  It  is  impossible  to  study  the  correspondence  of 
Lady  Sundon  without  being  struck  by  the  evident  congeniality  of  mind  and  character 
between  the  Yiscountess  and  her  royal  mistress,  and  assuming  by  quick  degrees  the  office 
of  confidential  secretary  after  Caroline's  accession,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  petitioners 
must  have  felt  aware  that  to  address  Mrs.  Clayton  was  the  surest  means  of  reaching  the 
royal  ear.  She  must  have  been  a  kind-hearted  woman,  tolerant  of  persevering  petitioners, 
and  willing  to  help  them  when  she  could.  Even  through  the  mists  of  nauseous  adulation 
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by  which  she  was  assailed  it  is  easy  to  discover  that  many  honest,  disinterested  recom- 
mendations were  given,  and  that  she  possessed  the  rare  tact  required  to  refuse  a  request 
graciously.  Certainly,  from  the  appointment  of  the  humblest  menial  to  the  promotion  of  a 
church  dignitary,  her  good  word  was  sought,  and  her  influence  had  weight ;  even  a  prelate 
submitted  his  sermons  to  Mrs.  Clayton  before  delivery,  and  altered  them  according  to  her 
suggestions ;  for  even  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  our  church  were  tainted  with  the  time- 
serving spirit  of  that  corrupt  period,  and  bowed  down  before  princes  instead  of  admonish- 
ing them.  George  II.  no  doubt  fancied  himself  a  despot,  but  the  Queen  and  Mrs.  Clayton 
really  ruled  the  court. 

Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards  Countess  of  Suffolk,  was  a  lively,  agreeable  beauty,  with  no 
pretensions  to  be  learned  like  her  mistress,  yet  certainly  one  of  the  attractions  of  her  court. 
Often  Mrs.  Howard  would  be  the  leader  of  all  the  thoughtless  gaiety  and  flirtation,  whilst 
Princess  Caroline  a'nd  Mrs.  Clayton  were  discussing  theological  tenets  with  a  candour 
which  drew  upon  them  the  odium  of  being  "free-thinkers; "  the  real  crime  of  these  good 
ladies  was  that  they  ventured  to  inquire  earnestly  into  any  serious  subject  when  it  was 
the  fashion  to  profess  respect  for  religion  and  live  the  life  of  heathens.  Caroline  carefully 
refrained  from  annoying  her  husband  with  her  literary  pursuits ;  he  hated  the  sight  of  books 
and  used  to  say  he  could  see  no  good  in  "boetry  and  bainting." 

The  King  left  England  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1727,  for  his  Continental  dominions. 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  while  on  the  road  to  Ippenburen,  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy. 
His  hands  fell,  his  eyes  were  fixed,  he  could  scarcely  move ;  after  a  short  time  he  recovered 
his  speech  so  far  as  to  cry  out  "  Osnabruck !  Osnabruck  !  "  indicating  the  residence  of  his 
only  surviving  brother.  His  servants  dared  not  disobey  his  orders  and  drove  on,  but 
before  the  last  stage  of  the  drive  was  accomplished,  His  Majesty  King  George  I.  had 
finished  the  journey  of  life. 

A  prophesy  declaring  that  he  would  not  long  survive  his  wife  is  believed  to  have 
weighed  heavily  on  the  mind  of  His  Majesty  King  George  I.,  and,  sure  enough,  it  came 
true.  After  a  thirty-two  years'  imprisonment  the  luckless  Princess  of  Ahlden  was  liberated 
by  death,  and  the  same  grim  visitant  shortly  afterwards  called  her  stern  husband  to  his 
last  account. 

Four  days  later  a  bold  rider  in  jackboots  dashed  up  to  Richmond  Lodge.  We  will  take 
Thackeray's  graphic  if  not  minutely  authentic  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  dead  king's 
son  received  the  unexpected  news.  "  A  mounted  messenger  reached  Eichmond  Lodge, 
and  asked  to  see  the  owner  of  the  mansion.  The  mistress  of  the  house  and  her  ladies,  to 
whom  the  man  was  admitted,  said  he  could  not  be  introduced  to  the  master  however 
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pressing  the  business  might  be.  The  master  was  asleep  after  his  dinner ;  he  always  slept 
after  his  dinner,  and  woe  be  to  the  person  who  interrupted  him !  Nevertheless  our  stout 
friend  of  the  jackboots  put  the  affrighted  ladies  aside,  opened  the  forbidden  door  of  the 
bedroom,  wherein  upon  the  bed  lay  a  little  gentleman,  and  here  the  eager  messenger  knelt 
down  in  his  jackboots. 

"He  on  the  bed  started  up,  and  with  many  oaths  and  a  strong  German  accent,  asked 
who  was  there,  and  who  dared  to  disturb  him. 

" '  I  am  Sir  Kobert  Walpole,'  said  the  messenger.  The  awakened  sleeper  hated  Sir 
Eobert  Walpole.  '  I  have  the  honour  to  announce  to  your  Majesty  that  your  royal  father, 
King  George  the  First,  died  at  Osnabruck,  on  Saturday  last,  the  10th  instant.' 

"  '  Dat  is  one  lig  liej  roared  His  Sacred  Majesty  King  George  II. ;  but  Sir  Eobert 
Walpole  stated  the  fact,  and  from  that  day  until  three  and  thirty  years  after,  George,  the 
second  of  the  name,  ruled  over  England/' 

Now  came  the  time  for  Caroline's  tact,  prudence,  and  ability  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  new  king  had  a  strong  dislike  to  the  advisers 
of  his  predecessor,  his  manners  were  the  reverse  of  dignified,  but  though  he  might  shake 
his  fist  in  the  face  of  his  father's  courtiers,  kick  his  coat  and  wig  about  in  his  rages,  and 
call  everybody  from  whom  he  differed  thief,  liar,  or  rascal,  yet  Queen  Caroline  could 
persuade  him  to  do  whatever  she  chose,  and  that  in  so  clever  a  manner  that  he  thought 
he  was  taking  his  own  way  all  the  time.  To  begin  with,  George  II.  wished  to  make  Sir 
Spencer  Compton  his  chief  adviser  in  the  place  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole ;  the  King's 
nominee,  "so  far  from  meditating  to  supplant  the  premier,  had  recourse  to  Sir  Eobert 
and  besought  him  to  prepare  the  draught  of  the  King's  speech."  The  new  Queen,  a  better 
judge  than  her  husband  of  the  capacities  of  the  two  candidates,  and  who  had  silently 
watched  for  the  proper  moment  to  frustrate  the  new  designations,  did  not  lose  a  minute 
in  observing  to  the  King,  "  how  prejudicial  it  would  be  to  his  affairs  to  prefer  to  the 
minister  in  possession  a  man  in  whose  own  judgment  his  predecessor  was  the  fittest  person 
to  execute  his  office;"  she  also  reminded  his  Majesty  of  Sir  Eobert's  well-known  ability 
as.  a  financier.  George,  who  loved  money  more  than  almost  anything  else,  was  tempted 
by  the  idea  of  "stones  changed  into  gold,"  so  he  speedily  and  shrewdly  reconciled 
himself  with  the  bold  minister  and  Walpole  continued  in  office  for  several  years. 

Queen  Caroline  also  took  another  early  opportunity  of  declaring  her  sentiments. 
Horace  Walpole  says  :  "  Their  Majesties  had  removed  from  Eichmond  to  their  temporary 
residence  in  Leicester  Fields  on  the  very  evening  of  their  receiving  notice  of  their 
accession  to  the  crown,  and  the  next  day  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  London  crowded 
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to  kiss  their  hands,  my  mother  among  the  rest,  who— Sir  George  Compton's  designation 
and  not  its  evaporation  being  known — could  not  make  her  way  between  the  scornful  backs 
and  elbows  of  her  late  devotees,  nor  could  approach  nearer  to  the  Queen  than  the  third 
or  fourth  row;  but  no  sooner  was  she  descried  by  her  Majesty  than  the  Queen  said  aloud, 
'  There  I  am  sure  I  see  a  friend  ! '  The  torrent  divided  and  shrunk  to  either  side ;  and 
'as  I  came  away,'  said  my  mother,  'I  might  have  walked  over  their  heads  if  I  had 
pleased.'  "  So  fluctuates  the  homage  paid  by  the  world  to  great  people  according  as 
they  are  in  or  out  of  power. 

To  the  continued  administration  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  England  is  deeply  indebted. 
As  a  statesman  he  served  his  country  with  admirable  prudence,  fidelity,  and  success. 
But  for  him  we  should  have  had  the  Pretender  back  again.  But  for  his  obstinate  love  of 
peace  we  should  have  had  wars  which  the  nation  was  not  strong  enough  nor  united 
enough  to  endure.  "But  for  his  resolute  counsels  and  good-humoured  resistance,  wo 
might  have  had  German  despots  attempting  a  Hanoverian  despotism  over  us ;  we  should 
have  had  revolt,  commotion,  want,  and  tyrannous  misrule,  in  place  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  peace,  freedom,  and  material  prosperity,  such  as  the  country  never  enjoyed 
until  that  corruptor  of  parliaments,  that  dissolute  tipsy  cynic,  that  courageous  lover  of 
peace  and  liberty,  that  great  citizen,  patriot,  and  statesman  governed  it."  It  may  be  the 
penetration  of  Walpole  early  discovered  that  influence  really  lay  with  the  Queen  and 
trimmed  his  sails  accordingly,  or  some  more  honourable  feeling  may  have  originated  the 
cordiality  between  them.  Caroline  took  great  pleasure  in  the  society  of  Sir  Eobert  and 
Lady  Walpole,  and  frequently  dined  at  their  house  at  Chelsea.  But  in  spite  of  the 
friendliness  and  condescension  of  the  Queen-consort  the  rigour  of  etiquette  was  always 
maintained  on  these  occasions.  Sir  Robert  could  not  sit  down  to  table  with  his  royal 
guest,  but  stood  behind  her  chair,  gave  her  the  first  plate,  and  then  retired  himself  to  a 
separate  table.  He  and  Lady  Walpole  sat  in  company  with  the  lady-in-waiting.  When 
we  call  to  mind  that  the  hostess  at  that  period  was  bound  by  the  laws  of  hospitality  to 
do  the  carving  herself,  the  arrangement,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  seems  to  have  some 
sense. 

As  a  young  woman  Caroline  was  exceedingly  handsome,  tall  and  shapely  in  figure, 
with  light  eyes  and  abundant  fair  hair.  Her  hand  and  arm  were  greatly  admired  for  their 
whiteness  and  beauty  of  form,  and  her  countenance  is  reported  to  have  had  that  best 
beauty,  the  beauty  of  expression.  A  poet  has  lauded  her  smile  as  "  celestial."  Unfortu- 
nately in  later  life  an  exceeding  stoutness  destroyed  the  symmetry  of  her  figure  and  her 
beauty  was  marred  by  that  pitiless  scourge,  the  small-pox.  The  celebrated  Lady  Mary 
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"Wortley  Montagu,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  charming  women  of  her  day,  did  great 
service  to  her  country  by  introducing  into  England  that  forerunner  of  vaccination,  the  art 
of  inoculation.  This  fashionable  and  gifted  lady,  whose  husband  had  an  appointment  in 
the  East,  while  residing  at  Constantinople  noticed  that  the  Turks  suffered  but  lightly  from 
the  disease  so  dreaded  at  home,  and  not  only  inquired  into  their  method  of  mitigating  it, 
but  also  had  the  courage  to  watch  the  experiment  tried  on  her  own  son  and  afterwards  in 
England  on  her  daughter.  Caroline,  then  Princess  of  "Wales,  warmly  supported  Lady 
Mary  in  her  labours  to  popularise  the  innovation,  which  met  with  strenuous  opposition 
alike  from  the  prejudices  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the 
public,  most  people  preferring  to  risk  death  rather  than  be  saved  from  the  disease  by  a 
"new-fangled"  process  come  from  foreign  parts.  Unhappily  for  Caroline  the  new  treat- 
ment was  introduced  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  in  her  own  case. 

The  decorum  and  respectability  of  court  and  general  society  prevailing  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  had  given  way  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  a  coarse 
.saturnalia  of  debauchery  and  dishonour.  Society  was  corrupt  to  the  core,  and  vulgar  and 
shameless  as  it  was  corrupt.  Men  and  women  of  rank  and  breeding,  in  their  conversation 
with  one  another,  used  language  literally  disgusting.  Fashionable  ladies  thought  it  no 
shame  to  receive  gentlemen  while  at  their  morning  toilets ;  indeed  it  was  quite  the  usual 
custom.  Queen  Caroline's  apartments  did  not  differ  from  others  except  that  she  invited 
discussion  on  useful  and  intellectual  topics  as  well  as  the  scandal  of  the  hour.  A  brilliant 
conversationist,  she  possessed  the  rare  and  delicate  tact  of  adapting  her  discourse  to  the 
character  and  acquirements  of  those  she  addressed.  At  her  toilet  "  learned  men  and 
divines  were  intermixed  with  courtiers  and  ladies  of  the  household,  and  the  conversation 
would  turn  on  metaphysical  subjects,  blended  with  repartees  and  sallies  of  mirth,  and  the 
tittle-tattle  of  a  drawing-room."  One  of  Her  Majesty's  correspondents  was  Leibnitz,  the 
German  philosopher,  who  had  visited  England,  learned  here  Newton's  invention  of  fluxions, 
aiid  afterwards  claimed  it  as  his  own.  He  was  patronised  by  the  Electors  of  Hanover,  and 
employed  by  them  to  write  a  history  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  This  work  was  begun 
before  Caroline's  marriage,  and  she  seems  to  have  followed  with  much  interest  the  career 
of  this  man  of  learning  who  subsequently  won  distinction  both  at  Paris  and  Berlin ;  she 
delighted  in  abstract  science  and  with  Mrs.  Clayton  would  spend  hours  in  study,  till,  as 
she  confessed,  they  "  puzzled  themselves." 

As  Queen,  Caroline  was  the  friend  and  patroness  of  many  celebrated  divines  and 
delighted  in  theology  no  less  than  science.  It  was  under  her  sheltering  wing  that  Dr. 
Butler  wrote  his  "Analogy  of  Religion/'  still  considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  most 
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perfect  pieces  of  reasoning  in  any  language.  This  princess  was  accused  by  her  contem- 
poraries of  atheism  or  free-thinking;  if  such  had  been  the  opinions  she  really  held 
it  seems  incredible  that  in  return  for  her  kindness  Butler  would  have  written  in  the 
preface  to  his  great  work  :  "  Many  persons  take  it  for  granted  that  Christianity  is  no 
longer  a  subject  of  inquiry,  and  that  it  is  at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious.  They  treat 
it  as  if,  in  the  present  age,  this  were  an  agreed  point  among  all  people  of  discernment, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  set  it  up  as  a  principal  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule."  Surely 
if  the  Queen  were  included  in  this  category  she  would  not  have  troubled  enough  about 
religion  to  further  the  production  of  an  elaborate  defence  of  Christianity. 

Queen  Caroline's  intercession  saved  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Richard  Savage  when 
condemned  to  death  for  the  part  he  took  in  a  tavern  brawl ;  his  crime  may  not  have  been 
very  black ;  in  that  reign  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty -three  offences  were  punish- 
able with  death !  The  annuity  of  £50  she  granted  to  the  poet  was  withdrawn  after  the 
Queen's  death. 

Whenever  King  George  II.  chose  to  pay  a  visit  to  Hanover  his  Queen  was  appointed 
Eegent  of  England.  It  was  during  one  of  these  absences  that  the  Porteous  riot  took 
place.  The  great  novelist  of  Scotland  in  his  "  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  "  introduces  Queen 
Caroline  to  his  readers  as  the  merciful  sovereign  gracefully  bestowing  a  royal  pardon  on 
the  heroine  Jeanie  Deans  in  behalf  of  her  sister,  after  the  devoted  maiden  has  journeyed 
on  foot  all  the  way  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  in  simple  faith  that  only  to  make  known 
her  case  to  the  ear  of  majesty  must  procure  speedy  justice  for  the  one  she  loves.  Sir 
Walter  paints  a  fancy  picture,  but  in  spirit  his  work  reveals  the  true  character  of  the 
Queen.  To  show  her  actual  connection  with  the  disturbance  we  must  sketch  its  history. 
In  Scotland  smuggling  was  largely  carried  on  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  regarded 
it,  to  say  the  least,  as  a  venial  offence.  During  the  year  1736  a  smuggler — Wilson  by 
name — was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at  Edinburgh,  for  having  defrauded  the  collector  of 
customs.  He  and  his  accomplice  Robertson  tried  to  escape  from  prison,  but  the  attempt 
failed,  as  the  latter  stuck  fast  in  the  bars.  Wilson,  however,  determined  to  save  his 
comrade,  and  being  a  man  of  extraordinary  courage  and  strength,  he  secured  Robertson's 
escape  after  divine  service,  though  the  two  prisoners  were  attended  by  four  soldiers. 
Wilson  managed  to  seize  a  soldier  with  each  hand  and  a  third  with  his  teeth,  while 
Robertson  shook  off  the  fourth  and  secured  his  liberty.  So  generous  an  act  made  Wilson 
a  hero  with  the  populace ;  and  as  the  magistrates  thought  a  rescue  might  be  attempted 
when  he  was  led  to  execution,  they  ordered  the  attendance  of  the  city  guard  under 
Captain  Porteous.  After  the  body  was  cut  down  a  rush  was  made  to  secure  it,  and  the 
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hangman  and  soldiers  were  pelted  with  stones.  Porteotis,  a  man  of  great  activity  as  a 
police  officer,  but  harsh  and  brutal  to  his  inferiors,  displayed  on  this  occasion  a  little  too 
much  official  zeal.  Instead  of  withdrawing  his  men,  now  that  the  execution  was  over,  he 
ordered  them  to  fire  on  the  mob,  and  several  persons  were  killed  or  wounded.  For  this 
he  himself  was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to  death.  His  friends  bestirred  themselves, 
got  the  details  of  the  case  submitted  to  the  sovereign,  and  Caroline,  as  Queen-regent, 
considering  there  was  some  excuse  for  the  unpopular  officer's  conduct,  sent  down  a 
reprieve,  little  dreaming  that  the  people  would  take  vengeance  where  legal  satisfaction 
was  denied  them.  The  Tolbooth  Prison  was  forced  in,  the  mob  secured  Porteous,  carried 
their  victim  to  the  Grass  Market,  and  hanged  him  on  a  dyer's  pole,  and  then  quietly 
dispersed  to  their  homes.  The  government  in  London,  indignant  at  this  disregard  of 
authority,  thundered  threats,  imposed  a  fine  on  the  city,  and  displaced  its  provost ;  but 
as  the  perpetrators  were  not  discovered,  in  spite  of  the  large  rewards  offered  for  their 
apprehension,  the  matter  was  gradually  allowed  to  drop. 

Not  many  months  later  a  far  deeper  trouble  than  the  inevitable  annoyances  of  govern- 
ment disturbed  the  peace  of  George  II.  and  his  Queen.  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
their  eldest-born,  now  grown  to  man's  estate,  was  proving  himself  as  undutiful  a  son  as 
his  father  before  him.  For  some  unaccountable  reason  the  Prince  seems  to  have  been 
cordially  disliked  by  his  parents  and  their  animosity  fully  reciprocated.  In  his  youth 
Caroline  had  shielded  Frederick  many  a  time  from  the  anger  of  his  father,  and  in  later 
years  it  is  remarkable  that,  while  his  letters  to  the  King  were  full  of  all  the  deferential 
expressions  due  to  majesty,  those  to  the  Queen  abounded  in  the  simpler  "madame"  and 
"  nous,"  a  familiarity  that  seems  to  tell  of  freedom  and  affection  rather  than  want  of 
respect.  Yet  as  years  passed  by  the  spark  of  that  affection  which  Nature  usually  kindles 
so  brightly  in  the  hearts  of  mothers,  however  unworthy  their  children,  flickered  and  died. 
The  public  rupture  between  the  Prince  and  his  parents  took  place  when  Frederick 
hurried  his  wife  from  the  royal  palace  on  the  eve  of  her  confinement  in  order,  as  it  seemed, 
to  show  the  world  his  disrespect  for  the  King  and  Queen.  "While  yet  smarting  under 
the  insulting  conduct  of  her  son,  Caroline  was  taken  seriously  ill  and  died  November  27th, 
1737,  aged  fifty -four,  having  for  the  previous  ten  years  virtually  exercised  all  the  powers 
of  a  sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  She  had  long  suffered  from  a  distressing  and  dangerous 
disease,  unwisely  concealing  it  from  her  physicians,  who,  had  they  known  the  truth,  could 
at  all  events  have  alleviated  her  pain  if  a  cure  was  beyond  their  skill.  A  great  deal  has 
been  made  of  Caroline's  refusal  to  see  her  son  Frederick  when  she  lay  at  the  point  of 
death ;  nothing  would  induce  her  to  sanction  his  being  summoned  to  her  side,  though  she 
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sent  him  her  blessing  and  forgiveness.  It  may  be  the  mind  of  the  poor  Queen,  helpless 
and  suffering  in  the  last  dread  hour  as  the  meanest  of  her  subjects,  wandered  in  its  judg- 
ment. Perhaps  physical  weakness  should  also  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  she  died  without 
receiving  the  last  sacrament. 

Besides  Prince  Frederick,  Caroline  left  another  son,  William  Augustus,  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  four  daughters :  Louisa,  who  married  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark ; 
Anna  and  Maria,  who  became  Princesses  of  Orange  and  Hesse-Cassel ;  and  one  other. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  cite  the  description  of  Caroline  of  Anspach  given  by  a  great  author. 
"  One  inscrutable  attachment  this  inscrutable  woman  had.  To  that  she  was  faithful 
through  all  trial,  neglect,  pain,  and  time.  Save  her  husband,  she  really  cared  for  no 
created  being.  She  was  good  enough  to  her  children,  and  even  fond  of  them ;  but  she 
would  chop  them  all  into  little  pieces  to  please  him.  In  her  intercourse  with  all  around 
her  she  was  perfectly  kind,  gracious,  and  natural ;  but  friends  might  die,  daughters  might 
depart,  she  would  be  as  perfectly  kind  and  gracious  to  the  next  set.  If  the  King  wants 
her  she  will  smile  upon  him  be  she  ever  so  sad,  and  walk  with  him  be  she  ever  so  weary, 
and  laugh  at  his  brutal  jokes  be  she  in  ever  so  much  pain  of  body  or  heart.  Caroline's 
devotion  to  her  husband  is  a  prodigy  to  read  of.  What  charm  had  the  little  man  ?  What 
was  there  in  those  wonderful  letters  of  thirty  pages  long  which  he  wrote  to  her  when  ho 
was  absent,  and  to  his  mistresses  at  Hanover  when  he  was  in  London  with  his  wife  ?  Why 
did  Caroline,  the  most  lovely  and  accomplished  princess  of  Germany,  take  a  little  staring 
princeling  for  a  husband  and  refuse  an  emperor  ?  Why  to  her  last  hour  did  she  love  him 
so  ?  She  had  the  gout  and  would  plunge  her  feet  in  cold  water  in  order  to  walk  with  him. 
With  the  film  of  death  over  her  eyes,  writhing  in  intolerable  pain,  she  had  yet  a  livid 
smile  and  a  gentle  word  for  her  master.  Then  the  wonderful  history  of  that  deathbed. 
How  she  bade  him  marry  again,  and  the  old  King  blubbered  out,  '  Non,  non  ;  faurai  des 
mattresses.''  There  never  was  such  a  ghastly  farce.  I  watch  the  astonishing  scene ;  I 
stand  by  that  awful  bedside,  wondering  at  the  ways  in  which  God  has  ordained  the  lives, 
loves,  rewards,  successes,  passions,  actions,  ends  of  his  creatures,  and  can't  but  laugh 
though  with  the  saddest  heart.  I  am  frightened  as  I  fancy  I  behold  that  ghastly, 
beautiful  face ;  as  I  think  of  the  Queen  writhing  on  her  deathbed,  and  crying  out,  '  Pray ! 
pray ! '  and  the  royal  old  sinner  by  her  side,  who  kisses  her  dead  lips  with  frantic  grief 
and  leaves  her  to  sin  more  ;  of  the  bevy  of  courtly  clergymen  and  the  archbishop  whose 
prayers  she  rejects,  and  who  are  obliged,  for  propriety's  sake,  to  shuffle  off  the  anxious 
inquiries  of  the  public  and  vow  that  her  Majesty  quitted  this  life  in  a  heavenly  frame  of 
mind." 
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George  II.  soon  surrounded  himself  with  fresh  faces ;  Madame  de  Walmoden,  his 
acknowledged  mistress,  he  brought  over  from  Hanover  and  created  Countess  of  Yarmouth; 
a  coarse  and  vulgar  set  of  women  succeeded  the  Queen  and  her  intellectual  friends,  but 
the  profligate  old  King  always  had  the  grace  to  say  of  his  devoted  wife,  what  was 
undoubtedly  the  truth,  that  "he  had  never  met  another  woman  worthy  to  buckle  her 
shoe." 
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grandmother  of  our  gracious  sovereign  lady  Queen  Victoria  was  descended 
by  both  parents  from  an  ancient  line  of  feudal  princes.  Her  father  was  Charles 
Louis  Frederick,  son  of  Adolphus  Frederick,  the  second  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and 
her  mother  came  from  central  Germany,  being  the  daughter  of  Ernest  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Saxe-Hildburghausen. 

Charlotte's  forefathers  had  held  rule  over  the  same  territory  since  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  their  history  is  not  very  easy  to  trace,  because  the  land — a  collection  of  large 
private  estates — had  often  been  subdivided  among  the  different  branches  of  the  family, 
as  Schwerin,  Strelitz,  and  others,  reunited  as  these  collateral  branches  became  extinct, 
only  to  be  distributed  afresh.  Their  position  too,  with  a  seaboard  on  the  Baltic,  and 
the  flat  and  well- watered  nature  of  their  land,  made  them  particularly  open,  not  only  to 
the  incursions  of  their  German  neighbours,  but  to  those  of  the  Swedes,  who  frequently 
overran  these  fertile  provinces  or  made  them  the  base  of  operations  for  raids  farther 
inland.  Yet  the  people  of  the  north  sometimes  stood  their  friend.  In  1627  the  house  of 
Mecklenburg  was  deprived  of  the  ducal  title  in  consequence  of  its  adherence  to  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  the  Imperial  general,  Wallenstein,  created  Duke  of  all  Mecklenburg, 
but  the  rightful  owners,  being  related  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  he 
reinstated  his  kinsmen  in  1632.  Such  disturbances  were  an  every-day  occurrence  in  the 
history  of  all  small  states,  and  in  spite  of  them  the  owners  of  the  soil  profited  largely 
from  the  agricultural  labours  of  an  industrious  and  thrifty  people  who  grew  excellent  corn 
and  reared  the  best  cattle  in  Germany.  True,  large  tracts  of  sand  and  morass  bordered 
the  sea  and  dense  forests  covered  a  part  of  the  land,  but  the  rest  was  of  specially  good 
quality,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  have  always  yielded  an  abundant  supply  of  fish.  Thirty 
years  before  the  birth  of  Princess  Charlotte  the  ducal  palace  at  Strelitz  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  reigning  sovereign  had  built  a  new  one  a  short  distance  from 
it  and  also  founded  a  town  called  New  Strelitz,  on  a  fanciful  but  very  neat  model,  shaped 
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like  a  star  with  eight  rays  springing  from  the  market-place,  which  formed  the  centre. 
Charlotte  was  born  on  the  16th  of  May,  1744,  not  at  the  palace  here,  but  at  one  of  her 
father's  country  residences  at  Mirow,  twelve  miles  off.  Here,  apart,  let  us  hope,  from 
the  scenes  of  vice,  drunkenness,  and  disorder,  which  characterised  the  German  courts  of 
that  day,  the  young  princess  and  her  elder  sister  passed  their  childhood.  At  an  early 
age  she  evinced  great  mental  powers,  and  as  they  were  cultivated  by  a  very  superior 
education,  she  became  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princesses  of  Europe.  Her  father 
died  when  she  was  seven  years  old ;  he  was  succeeded  by  her  brother,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  went  to  live  with  him  in  Strelitz. 

Princess  Charlotte  was  an  intelligent  but  not  a  pretty  girl ;  she  was  small  in  stature, 
and  her  features  irregular,  her  nose  was  flattened  and  decidedly  retrousse,  her  mouth  too 
large  for  beauty,  though  in  talking  or  laughing  she  exposed  a  set  of  regular  and  very 
pretty  little  teeth ;  she  had  a  quantity  of  auburn  hair,  and  her  light  blue  eyes,  lit  up  by 
a  sweet  expression,  made  her  countenance  very  agreeable  if  somewhat  homely. 

Charlotte's  face  was  not  her  fortune,  but  when  she  took  so  much  pains  with  her  lessons 
she  little  guessed  that  her  diligence  was  destined  to  be  rewarded  with  a  good  husband, 
like  the  heroine  in  the  old  spelling-book  story,  but  so  it  was.  While  this  princess  was 
still  in  the  schoolroom,  the  Seven  Years'  War  raged  in  Europe.  Frederick  the  Great  was 
pressed  on  all  sides  by  his  enemies ;  Eussia,  Austria,  Saxony,  Sweden,  and  France  were 
in  arms  against  him,  England  almost  his  only  ally ;  even  his  capital  was  at  one  time  taken 
from  him,  but  this  marvellously  skilful  general  extricated  himself  from  all  his  difficulties, 
and  by  the  battle  of  Torgau  repaired  all  his  losses.  In  the  winter  of  1760  talk  of  the 
recent  success  was  in  everybody's  mouth.  Some  of  Frederick's  soldiers  were  quartered 
in  Schwerin ;  the  little  Mecklenburg  princess  wrote  to  her  cousin,  the  great  king,  a  letter 
of  congratulation,  but  calling  to  his  notice  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  about  whom  her 
kind  little  heart  was  very  much  distressed.  Now  this  young  lady's  epistle,  though  ever 
so  carefully  written  and  spelled  and  without  a  single  blot,  was  not  very  likely  to  be 
thought  much  of  by  the  mighty  Frederick,  except  as  a  school-girl  exercise,  a  proof  that 
his  little  kinswoman  was  profiting  by  the  instruction  of  her  tutors,  and  we  cannot  discover 
that  he  ever  sent  her  any  reply,  but  by  some  chance  it  came  before  the  eyes  of  young 
King  George  III.,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  had  recently  succeeded  to  his  grand- 
father's throne,  and  was  just  then  casting  about  for  a  suitable  princess  to  share  it  with 
him.  He  was  delighted  with  the  letter,  convinced  that  the  fair  writer  would  make  him 
a  charming  wife,  and  at  once  began  his  suit  for  her  hand.  The  original  letter  was  of 
course  written  in  German.  The  following  is  a  translation. 
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"  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  I  should  congratulate  or  condole  with  you  on  your 
late  victory,  since  the  same  success  which  has  covered  you  with  laurels,  has  overspread 
the  country  of  Mecklenburg  with  desolation.  I  know,  sire,  that  it  seems  unbecoming  my 
sex,  in  this  age  of  vicious  refinement,  to  feel  for  one's  country,  to  lament  the  horrors  of 
war,  or  to  wish  for  the  return  of  peace.  I  know  I  may  think  it  more  properly  my 
province  to  study  the  arts  of  pleasing  or  to  inspect  subjects  of  a  more  domestic  nature ; 
but,  however  unbecoming  it  may  be  in  me,  I  cannot  resist  the  desire  of  interceding  for 
this  unhappy  people. 

"  It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  this  territory  wore  the  most  pleasing  appearance. 
The  country  was  cultivated,  the  peasants  looked  cheerful,  and  the  towns  abounded  with 
riches  and  festivity.  What  an  alteration  at  present  from  such  a  charming  scene  !  I  am 
not  expert  at  description,  nor  can  my  fancy  add  any  horrors  to  the  picture ;  but  sure  even 
conquerors  themselves  would  weep  at  the  hideous  prospect  now  before  me.  The  whole 
country — my  dear  country — lies  one  frightful  waste,  presenting  only  objects  to  excite 
terror,  pity,  and  despair.  The  employments  of  the  shepherds  and  the  husbandmen  are 
quite  suspended,  for  the  husbandman  and  the  shepherd  are  become  soldiers  themselves, 
and  help  to  ravage  the  soil  they  formerly  occupied.  The  towns  are  occupied  only  by  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  while  perhaps  here  and  there  a  warrior,  by  wounds  or  loss  of 
limb  rendered  unfit  for  service,  is  left  at  his  door,  where  his  little  children  hang  round 
him,  ask  the  history  of  every  wound,  and  grow  themselves  soldiers  before  they  can  find 
strength  for  the  field.  But  this  were  nothing  did  we  not  feel  the  alternate  insolence  of 
either  army,  as  it  happened  to  advance  or  retreat.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the 
confusion  even  those  who  call  themselves  our  friends  create.  Even  those  from  whom  we 
might  expect  redress  oppress  us  with  new  calamities. 

"  From  your  justice,  therefore,  it  is  we  hope  relief ;  to  you  even  children  and  women 
may  complain,  whose  humanity  stoops  to  the  meanest  petition  and  whose  power  is  capable 
of  repressing  the  greatest  injustice." 

"  I  am,  Sire,  &c." 

The  Earl  of  Harcourt  was  despatched  to  Strelitz  to  arrange  the  marriage  treaty  and 
bring  the  fair  writer  home  to  England.  The  story  goes  that  Charlotte  and  her  companions 
were  at  play  one  day  in  the  gardens  of  Strelitz,  and  that  the  young  ladies'  conversation 
was,  strange  to  say,  about  husbands.  "Who  will  take  such  a  poor  little  princess  as  me  ?" 
Charlotte  said  to  her  friend  Ida  von  Bulow,  and  at  that  very  moment  the  postman's  horn 
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sounded,  and  Ida  said,  "  Princess !  there  is  the  sweetheart."  As  she  said,  so  it  actually 
turned  out.  It  was  the  messenger  of  the  splendid  young  King  of  all  England.  The 
strict  inquiries  as  to  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  young  lady  proving  eminently 
satisfactory,  the  contract  would  have  been  concluded  almost  immediately  had  not  the 
bride-elect  been  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  her  mother  just  at  this  time.  At  length 
Princess  Charlotte  quitted  her  native  land  amidst  many  tears,  regrets,  and  blessings,  the 
ducal  family  being  much  beloved  by  the  country  people,  who  invented  several  pleasing 
devices  to  testify  their  attachment  and  respect.  She  was  warmly  welcomed  on  board  a 
beautiful  yacht,  escorted  by  a  royal  fleet  all  decorated  with  flags  and  streamers,  and  all  the 
way  as  she  passed  on  to  London  the  people  gave  her  an  enthusiastic  reception. 

In  London  Charlotte  was  met  by  King  George.  It  is  said,  "  the  King  winced  when 
he  first  saw  his  homely  little  bride,  but,  however  that  may  be,  he  was  a  true  and  faithful 
husband  to  her,  as  she  was  a  true  and  loving  wife."  The  wedding  took  place  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  they 
led  the  happiest,  simplest  lives  ever  led  by  married  couple. 

King  George  had  been  described  as  a  dull  good  boy  by  his  clever  domineering  mother, 
who  kept  her  household  so  strictly  that  all  her  sons  were  wild  except  the  eldest,  and  as  a 
man  the  King  was  simple,  stubborn,  affectionate,  and  bigoted,  doing  his  duty  thoroughly 
according  to  his  lights.  So  long  as  Princess  Augusta  lived,  for  some  ten  years  after  his 
marriage,  George  III.  continued  to  be  much  guided  by  his  mother,  and  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  young  King  and  Queen  to  pay  her  a  visit  every  evening  at  Carlton  House.  In  the 
early  days  of  her  married  life  Charlotte  applied  herself  resolutely  to  the  study  of  English, 
and  passed  many  hours  over  her  books,  assisted  by  the  King,  who  read  with  her  from  the 
best  authors,  in  order  to  perfect  her  in  the  language. 

The  dower  assigned  to  Queen  Charlotte  was  the  same  as  that  bestowed  upon  her 
predecessor  Queen  Caroline,  £100,000  per  annum  with  Eichmond  old  Park  and  Somerset 
House.  This  last  was  afterwards  converted  into  public  offices,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the 
Queen  was  presented  with  Buckingham  House,  purchased  by  the  King  from  Sir  C. 
H.  Sheffield  for  £21,000 ;  but  the  favourite  residence  of  the  royal  couple  was  the  old 
Dutch  House  at  Kew,  an  unpretentious  but  comfortable  red  brick  building  now  deserted. 
The  original  palace,  Kew  House,  George  III.  pulled  down  and  on  its  site  began  a  new  one, 
but  never  built  more  than  its  foundations.  The  celebrated  Kew  Gardens,  commenced  by 
his  mother,  afforded  much  pleasure  to  George  III.  and  his  Queen.  Later  they  lived  chiefly 
at  Windsor.  These  sovereigns  laboured  earnestly  at  the  improvement  of  public  morals. 
King  George's  household  was  a  model  of  an  English  gentleman's  household,  early,  kindly, 
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charitable,  frugal,  and  orderly,  but  insufferably  dull.  Their  Majesties  had  a  large  family, 
nine  sons  and  six  daughters  ;  but  the  sons  escaped  as  early  as  possible  from  that  virtuous 
dreary  home;  the  daughters  grew  up  handsome,  loving,  and  ladylike,  passing  much  of 
their  time  over  the  tambour  frame  and  other  needlework.  Miss  Burney,  writing  of  the 
life  at  "Windsor,  has  told  how  the  King  thought  it  effeminate  to  have  a  carpet  in  his  bed- 
room, rose  at  six,  how  shortly  before  eight  in  the  morning  the  Queen  and  royal  family  were 
always  ready  for  him,  and  they  all  proceeded  to  the  King's  chapel  in  the  Castle.  There  were 
no  fires  in  the  passages ;  the  chapel  was  scarcely  alight ;  princesses,  governesses,  equerries 
grumbled  and  caught  cold  ;  but  cold  or  hot  it  was  their  duty  to  go,  and  wet  or  dry,  light 
or  dark,  stout  old  George  was  always  in  his  place  to  say  Amen  to  the  chaplain.  The  same 
author  describes  the  Queen's  character ;  a  sensible  and  decorous  woman,  a  very  grand  lady 
on  state  occasions,  simple  enough  in  ordinary  life,  stingy  but  not  unjust ;  not  generally 
unkind  to  her  dependants,  but  invincible  in  her  notions  of  etiquette,  and  quite  angry  if 
people  suffered  ill-health  in  her  service.  She  devoted  herself  personally  to  the  education 
of  her  young  family.  A  lady  of  high  rank  having  one  day  said  to  her,  "My  children 
must  be  doing  well,  for  they  have  plenty  of  servants  to  attend  to  them,"  the  Queen 
exclaimed,  "What,  do  you  leave  them  entirely  to  attendants?  I  dare  not  do  so;  it  is 
impossible  that  servants,  however  good,  can  have  the  feelings  of  a  parent ! "  The  lady 
began  an  excuse,  the  Queen  cut  her  short,  saying,  "  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  the 
neglect  of  our  first  duties,  it  is  enough  that  you  are  a  mother  and  converse  with  one ;  and 
I  should  be  sorry  to  suppose  you  indifferent  where  your  sensibilities  ought  to  be  most 
acute." 

The  domestic  sorrows  of  such  a  woman  must  have  been  very  heavy,  notwithstanding 
the  fortitude  she  showed  through  them  all — the  disappointment  when  her  sons  turned  out 
wild,  particularly  the  eldest  with  his  handsome  face  and  early  intelligence ;  her  great 
grief  over  the  death  of  little  Princess  Amelia,  the  darling  of  both  parents ;  and  the  terrible 
trial  in  the  mental  affliction  of  her  beloved  husband,  particularly  in  those  long,  dismal 
days,  about  which  nobody  can  know  anything  now,  when  both  were  getting  old,  and  her 
poor  husband  not  quite  insane,  but  his  incessant  tongue  babbling  folly,  rage,  and  persecu- 
tion, and  she  had  to  smile  and  be  gracious  and  attentive  through  it  all. 

Queen  Charlotte,  who  preceded  her  consort  to  the  grave,  died  at  Kew  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1818,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor. 
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XV. 
CAROLINE  OF  BRUNSWICK,  QUEEN  OF  GEORGE  IV. 

A    PAINFUL  notoriety  attaches  to  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  because  her  conjugal  troubles 
have  been  exposed  in  a  public  court  of  law  to  the  gaze  of  the  whole  world,  and 
because  she  was,  though  far  from  faultless,  certainly  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

Caroline,  second  daughter  of  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
Augusta,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  sister  of  George  III.,  \ras  born  at  Brunswick, 
May  IGth,  1768.  As  a  child  she  was  so  extraordinarily  strong  and  healthy,  her  mother, 
little  guessing  how  true  her  words  would  prove,  once  made  the  remark,  "  Caroline  is  born 
for  adversity ;  nothing  would  destroy  her."  The  little  girl  passed  much  of  her  time  in  the 
company  of  her  parents,  with  whom  she  always  dined,  so  that  at  quite  an  early  age  she 
was  introduced  into  the  society  of  the  Court.  Her  education,  however,  was  carefully 
provided  for,  and  her  attainments  when  quite  young  were  remarkable.  Caroline  acquired 
a  great  proficiency  in  geography  and  astronomy,  learned  history  with  especial  delight, 
and  spoke  with  ease  the  English,  French  and  Italian  languages  as  well  as  her  native 
German.  She  painted  well  in  water  colours,  and  to  the  delight  of  her  father,  with  whom 
she  was  a  favourite,  showed  a  decided  talent  for  his  favourite  pastime,  music.  Thus 
richly  endowed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Caroline  should  afterwards  have  cultivated  the 
society  of  literary  people;  that  she  was  kind-hearted  as  well  as  clever  is  testified  by  the 
charitable  institutions  she  founded,  and  her  personal  attendances  on  the  indigent  and 
distressed.  The  children  of  the  poor  would  often  follow  her  footsteps  as  she  walked 
amidst  palace  gardens,  being  sure  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  welcome.  The  love  of 
this  princess  for  little  children  was  afterwards  painfully  injurious  to  her. 

At  seventeen  years  of  age  a  mutual  attachment  is  said  to  have  been  formed  between 
Caroline  and  a  German  Prince  of  much  reputation  and  merit,  which,  for  reasons  of  state 
and  from  motives  of  family  pride,  was  discountenanced  as  soon  as  discovered  by  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  and  his  wife.  The  young  Prince  afterwards  fell  in  battle,  to  the  intense 
grief  of  his  still  faithful  love.  The  King  of  Prussia  appeared  as  Caroline's  next  suitor, 
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but  he  met  with  a  decided  refusal,  and  the  Princess  was  still  unmarried  when  she 
completed  her  twenty -fifth  year.  In  1794  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  received  a  formal 
proposal  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  from  George  III.  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  of  "Wales. 
His  Duchess  was  much  gratified  at  the  honour  conferred  on  her  daughter,  but  Caroline 
herself,  though  not  insensible  to  the  splendour  of  the  position,  heard  the  news  with  a 
composure  amounting  to  indifference.  She  already  knew  something  of  the  character  of 
the  heir-apparent  of  England,  how  he  had  actually  married  a  Eoman  Catholic  lady,  Mrs. 
Eitzharding,  and  after  three  years  cast  her  off  and  denied  the  connection  as  a  "monstrous 
calumny,"  how  his  name  was  infamously  associated  with  the  Countess  of  Jersey  and  many 
other  ladies,  and  how  he  was  now  consenting  to  the  match  with  his  cousin  only  as  a 
matter  of  interest,  and  because  his  royal  father  had  promised  his  heavy  debts  should  be 
discharged.  If,  however,  Caroline  had  heard  of  Prince  George's  faults  she  must  have 
known  that  he  was  clever,  handsome  and  accomplished,  and  of  such  graceful  deportment 
as  to  be  considered  the  most  finished  gentleman  in  Europe. 

Caroline  quitted  Brunswick  in  December  frost  and  snow,  accompanied  by  her  mother 
and  a  numerous  train,  and  followed  many  miles  on  her  route  by  the  acclamations  and 
prayers  of  the  people,  who  invoked  blessings  on  her  future  life.  She  stopped  a  short  time 
at  Osnaburg  and  again  at  Hanover,  where  she  passed  some  weeks  in  the  Bishop's  palace, 
studying  the  ways  and  the  language  of  the  people  amongst  whom  she  was  destined  to  dwell. 
Bands  of  ragged  soldiers  of  the  French  Eevolution  were  pouring  over  Holland  and 
Germany,  but  safely  avoiding  these,  at  the  end  of  March,  1795,  the  Princess  embarked  at 
Cuxhaven  on  board  the  Jupiter,  attended  by  a  deputation  of  lords  and  ladies  sent  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  meet  her.  Lady  Jersey  was  to  have  been  one  of  these  ;  at  Eochester 
she  had  turned  back  to  London  on  the  plea  of  illness.  Such  an  appointment,  on  such  an 
occasion,  has  a  parallel  only  in  the  case  of  Lady  Castlemaine,  whom  Charles  II.  installed 
at  Court  when  he  married  Catherine  of  Portugal.  Dense  fogs  delayed  the  Princess  some 
days  at  sea,  but  eventually  the  Jupiter  sailed  up  the  Thames  as  far  as  Greenwich  Hospital, 
where  the  bride  landed  and  was  officially  received  by  the  governor  and  his  staff.  Here 
Lady  Jersey  and  others  waited  on  her  Highness,  and  Caroline  and  her  suite  shortly  set  off, 
in  three  royal  carriages  with  a  military  escort,  for  St.  James's  Palace.  Of  all  the  atten- 
dants who  had  started  with  their  mistress  from  Brunswick,  she  had  only  retained  in  her 
service  two  German  ladies.  Arrived  at  St.  James's,  the  bridegroom  hastened  eagerly 
to  meet  his  bride;  etiquette  demanded  that  she  should  fall  on  her  knees,  the  Prince 
raised  her  gracefully  enough  as  she  attempted  to  do  so,  embraced  her  too,  and  was  kind 
and  affable;  but  the  next  minute  he  turned  to  an  attendant  to  get  him  brandy, 
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and  swore  fiercely  at  the  lord-in-waiting  who  seemed  to  think  he  had  had  enough 
already  ! 

Prince  George  was  only  thirty -two ;  he  had  been  petted,  flattered,  and  spoiled  from 
Iris  babyhood,  had  grown  up  a  heartless  egotist,  and  was  already  so  steeped  in 
licentious  dissipation  that  few  persons  except  his  poor  old  father  had  any  hopes  of  his 
reform.  It  is  possible  a  loving,  devoted  wife  might  have  weaned  the  Prince  from  his 
follies,  but  no  real  opportunity  of  gaining  his  affection  was  offered  to  Caroline. 
Lady  Jersey,  jealous  of  the  favourable  impression  the  Princess  seemed  to  have  made, 
lost  no  time  in  reminding  Prince  George  of  his  bride's  former  love  affair,  and  so  artfully 
contrived  to  poison  his  mind  against  her,  that  at  their  very  next  interview  his  manner 
was  quite  cold  and  distant.  Then  Queen  Charlotte  took  a  violent  dislike  to  her  daughter- 
in-law  elect ;  there  was  a  want  of  reserve  and  dignity  about  Caroline's  dress,  speech,  and 
manners  which  gave  offence  to  the  prim  and  virtuous  Queen. 

The  utmost  magnificence  attended  the  royal  wedding,  which  took  place  on  the  '8th  of 
April,  1795,  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's  Palace.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards 
William  IV.,  led  the  bride  in  her  procession.  It  was  this  Prince's  flattering  encomium 
on  Caroline,  whom  he  had  seen  during  his  frequent  visits  to  Brunswick,  that  first 
induced  his  brother  to  seek  her  as  his  wife.  The  bride  had  another  friend  in  King 
George,  who  showed  her  all  manner  of  little  kindnesses  and  tried  to  make  her  feel  happy 
and  at  home. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  lived  at  Carlton  House,  the  splendid  mansion  which 
had  cost  the  King  and  the  country  a  great  deal  of  money.  Here  a  daughter  was  born, 
January  7th,  1796,  and  shortly  afterwards  baptized  under  the  name  of  Charlotte  Augusta  ; 
the  sponsors  being  their  Majesties  and  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick.  The  birth  of  a  child 
had  no  power  to  unite  the  affections  of  Caroline  and  her  husband,  who,  not  long  after, 
separated  entirely  from  each  other's  society ;  the  Princess  lived  for  a  time  in  great 
seclusion  at  Blackheath.  Had  Queen  Charlotte  been  more  amiably  disposed  towards  her 
daughter-in-law,  Caroline's  position  might  have  been  very  different ;  as  it  was  she  was 
practically  excluded  from  Court,  and  though  her  little  daughter's  establishment  was 
fixed  at  Shrewsbury  House,  Blackheath,  her  mother  was  not  permitted  to  visit  there 
more  than  once  in  each  week.  When  the  happy  day  came  round  Caroline  delighted  to 
examine  her  baby's  progress  and  ascertain  that  her  own  instructions  had  been  strictly 
followed.  Ten  dreary  years  passed  thus  ;  no  accusation  was  brought  against  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  but  she  lived  lonely  and  neglected ;  kind  old  George  III.  came  to  see  her  when 
he  could,  but  the  time  arrived  when  the  poor  afflicted  King  could  be  of  no  use  either 
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to  his  friends  or  himself.  Caroline's  father  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  1806  ;  his 
widow  returned  to  England,  and  stayed  with  her  daughter  at  Blackheath.  George  HI. 
came  there  to  see  the  sister  whom  he  had  parted  from  forty  years  ago  ;  the  Duchess 
of  Brunswick  was  the  only  surviving  princess  of  his  family,  and  the  meeting  was  pain- 
fully affecting  to  both. 

After  a  time  spies  were  set  to  watch  the  Princess's  movements ;  a  visit  she  made  to 
Belvedere,  a  seat  of  Lord  Eardley's,  merely  to  inspect  the  pictures  and  the  grounds,  was 
attributed  to  a  more  serious  motive.  Early  in  the  year  180G  a  secret  inquiry  was  held 
respecting  her  conduct,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  having  brought  grave  charges  against 
her.  These  disgraceful  attempts  to  defame  the  Princess  entirely  failed,  and  afterwards  she 
was  led  before  the  Queen  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  received  the  congratulations  of 
the  nobility.  Again,  when  the  King  celebrated  his  birthday  on  the  attainment  of  his 
seventieth  year,  the  Princess  appeared  in  public  and  attracted  much  attention  by  her 
elegant  dress  ;  she  had  adopted  the  style  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  looked  remarkably 
well  in  the  costume. 

When  the  King  became  hopelessly  insane  the  Eegent's  persecuted  wife  was  still 
further  restricted  in  her  intercourse  with  her  daughter.  Even  if  their  carriages  met, 
the  coachman  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  had  orders  not  to  stop,  and  mother  and  daughter 
saw  very  little  of  one  another.  In  vain  did  the  Princess  of  Wales  appeal  to  her  husband, 
he  was  deaf  to  her  entreaties.  Princess  Charlotte  when  grown  up  showed  a  disposition 
to  side  with  her  mother;  she  refused  to  be  introduced  at  the  Queen's  drawing-room 
because  Caroline  might  not  present  her.  The  Prince  of  Orange  came  to  England  to  sue 
for  her  hand,  she  refused  him,  and  actually  left  Carlton  House,  where  she  was  residing 
with  her  father  the  Regent,  for  fear  of  being  coerced  into  marrying  him.  In  a  hackney 
coach  she  escaped  to  Connaught  Place,  her  mother's  residence ;  the  Princess  of  Wales 
was  at  Blackheath  at  the  time,  she  hurried  up  to  London,  and  after  a  most  affecting 
interview  the  daughter  was  persuaded  to  return  to  Carlton  House  with  the  Duke  of  York, 
whom  her  father  had  sent  to  fetch  her  home.  Princess  Charlotte  had  gained  her  point ; 
the  Prince  of  Orange  withdrew  his  suit. 

In  the  year  1814,  Caroline  obtained  leave  to  go  abroad ;  she  visited  Brunswick  first, 
then  made  some  stay  in  Italy  and  Greece.  Parliament  willingly  voted  her  £50,000  per 
annum,  but  of  this  sum  she  would  not  accept  more  than  £35,000.  While  on  the  Continent 
Caroline  learned  of  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg, 
and  not  a  year  later  she  received  the  mournful  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  amiable  and 
much  beloved  Princess,  For  six  years  Princess  Caroline  continued  a  wanderer ;  she 
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visited  the  chief  cities  of  Europe  and  extended  her  travels  as  far  as  Palestine,  her 
inquiring  mind  finding  some  distraction  in  contemplating  the  beauties  and  glories  of  foreign 
lands.  On  the  death  of  George  III.  Caroline  determined  to  come  to  England  and 
demand  her  recognition  as  Queen.  She  rejected  with  scorn  an  offer  from  George  IV.  to 
increase  her  income  if  she  would  remain  in  retirement  and  abroad.  She  knew  popular 
sympathy  was  in  her  favour.  The  people  of  England  loved  her  for  her  own  sake,  for  her 
generosity  and  total  absence  of  pride  and  stateliness  of  rank,  which  at  times  is  said  to 
have  bordered  on  vulgarity,  and  rendered  her  the  exact  opposite  of  her  stately  and 
ceremonious  husband.  While  abroad  it  is  asserted  that  the  Queen's  manners  had  not 
been  so  consistent  with  feminine  propriety  as  her  sad  position  demanded.  Perhaps, 
assured  of  her  own  innocence,  she  defied  appearances  in  indulging  in  all  sorts  of  gaiety 
and  freely  cultivated  the  society  of  singers,  musicians,  and  men  of  letters ;  certain  it  is 
Caroline  showed  a  most  deplorable  want  of  dignity,  modesty,  and  self-respect^  she  in  a 
measure  extenuated  her  husband's  conduct  by  her  own.  She  meant  well,  but  was  so 
wanting  in  reserve  and  discretion,  that  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  it  is 
doubtful  if  she  could  have  proved  equal  to  the  responsibilities  of  her  station  in  life. 
But  for  her  very  faults  the  public  loved  her.  She  landed  at  Dover  and  was  welcomed  by 
applauding  crowds.  She  was  escorted  through  Kent  by  uproarious  partisans,  who 
removed  the  horses  from  her  carriage  and  dragged  her  in  triumph  through  the  towns. 
London,  in  its  middle  and  lower  classes,  poured  out  to  meet  her  and  come  back  in  her 
train,  till  she  was  safely  lodged  in  South  Audley  Street,  in  the  house  of  her  champion, 
Alderman  Wood. 

The  King  had  instructed  his  ministers  to  lay  before  the  House  of  Lords  a  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  against  the  Queen,  which,  if  sustained,  would  deprive  her  of  every  claim  to 
share  his  rank  and  would  annul  the  marriage.  The  Queen  was  prepared  with  her  defence, 
and  furnished  with  two  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr. 
Denman.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  proceedings  she  was  present  almost  every  day  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  She  entered  in  her  puce  or  black  sarcenet  pelisse  and  black  velvet  hat,  a 
large,  not  uncomely  woman,  a  little  over  fifty,  and  took  the  chair  of  state  provided  for  her, 
the  House  rising  to  receive  the  Queen  whom  it  was  trying.  The  trial,  in  its  details  of 
gross  folly  well-nigh  incredible,  lasted  from  July  to  November — four  months  of  burning 
excitement — when  it  collapsed  from  the  smallness  of  the  majority  (nine)  that  voted  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill.  The  animus  of  the  prosecution  and  the  unworthy  means  to 
accomplish  its  purpose  defeated  the  end  in  view.  It  is  said  that  had  it  been  otherwise  the 
country  would  have  broken  out  into  widespread  insurrection. 
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The  Queen's  supporters,  of  all  classes,  sects,  and  shades,  indulged  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of 
rejoicing.  Festivals,  illuminations,  every  token  of  triumph  for  her  and  condemnation  for 
him  accompanied  what  was  equivalent  to  her  acquittal.  She  went  in  something  like  state, 
with  her  queer  motley  household — Bohemian,  English,  and  Italians — and  her  great  ally 
Alderman  "Wood,  to  offer  up  thanksgiving  in  St.  Paul's,  where,  at  the  same  time,  she  found 
her  name  omitted  from  the  church  service.  She  wore  white  velvet  and  ermine,  and  was 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  shouting  followers  as  if  she  had  been  the  most  discreet  of 
Queens  and  best  of  women. 

But  poor  Queen  Caroline  was  not  destined  long  to  remain  an  awkward  enigma,  a 
queen  and  yet  no  queen,  a  scandal  and  a  torment  in  everybody's  path.  In  the  summer  of 
the  following  year,  when  the  country  was  drawn  away  and  dazzled  by  the  magnificent 
ceremonial  of  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  she  exercised  her  last  disturbing  influence. 
She  demanded  to  be  crowned  along  with  her  husband,  but  her  demand  was  refused  by  the 
Privy  Council.  She  appeared  at  the  door  of  "Westminster  Abbey,  but  the  way  was  barred 
to  her.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  when  King  George  had  gone  to  Ireland  to  arouse  the 
nation's  loyalty,  his  wife  had  passed  where  Privy  Council  ushers  and  yeomen  of  the  guard 
were  powerless,  where  the  enmity  of  man  had  no  voice  in  the  judgment  of  God.  She  had 
been  attacked  by  severe  illness,  and  in  the  course  of  five  days  she  died,  in  the  middle  of  a 
wild  storm  of  thunder,  wind,  and  rain.  The  night  before  a  boatful  of  Methodists  had 
rowed  up  the  Thames,  within  sound  of  the  open  windows  of  her  sick-room,  and  sung 
hymns  to  comfort  her  in  her  extremity.  The  heart  of  a  large  part  of  the  nation  still  clung 
to  her,  because  of  her  misfortunes  and  the  insults  heaped  upon  her.  The  late  Queen's  body 
was  conveyed  back  to  Brunswick.  From  Brandenburg  House,  at  Hammersmith,  the 
funeral  passed  through  Kensington,  escorted  by  a  mighty  mob,  in  addition  to  companies 
of  soldiers.  The  last  were  instructed  to  conduct  the  cortege  by  the  outskirts  of  London  to 
Harwich,  where  a  frigate  and  two  sloops  of  war  were  waiting  for  the  coffin.  The  mob 
were  resolute  that  their  Queen's  funeral  should  pass  through  the  city.  The  first  struggle 
between  the  crowd  and  the  military  took  place  at  the  corner  of  Church  Street,  Kensington. 
The  strange,  unseemly  contention  was  renewed  farther  on  more  than  once,  but  as  blood- 
shed had  been  forbidden,  the  people  had  their  way,  and  the  swaying  mass  surged  in  grim 
determination  straight  towards  the  Strand  and  Temple  Bar.  The  captain  of  the  frigate 
into  whose  keeping  the  coffin  was  committed  in  order  to  be  conveyed  back  to  Brunswick 
had  been,  by  a  curious,  sorrowful  coincidence,  the  midshipman  who,  "  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before,  handed  the  rope  to  the  royal  bride  whereby  to  help  her  on  board  the 
Jupiter,"  which  was  to  bring  her  to  England. 


XVI. 

ADELAIDE   OF   SAXE-MEININGEN,   QUEEN   CONSORT   OF 

WILLIAM  IV. 

TN  the  life  of  Adelaide  of  Saxe-Meiningen  we  have  a  happy  illustration  of  the  familiar 
saying,  "  Blessed  is  the  nation  or  the  individual  that  has  no  history."     The  annals  of 
her  quiet,  unostentatious,  uneventful  life  may  be  recorded  in  a  few  words. 

Adelaide  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Meiningen,  one  of  the 
smaller  German  States,  and  was  born  August  13th,  1792.  She  had  a  sister  named  Ida, 
two  years  her  junior,  and  a  brother  still  younger,  called  Bernard  Henry.  Adelaide  was 
but  eleven  years  old  at  the  death  of  her  father,  which  left  her  mother  Eegent  and  sole 
guardian  of  the  children.  The  widowed  Duchess  brought  her  children  up  in  great 
seclusion  and  with  a  profound  regard  for  religious  observances,  which  fostered  Adelaide's 
seriousness  of  disposition,  so  that  she  is  said  not  to  have  cared  for  the  ordinary  amusements 
suitable  to  her  age,  but  delighted  in  establishing  schools  for  poor  children  and  in  bringing 
comfort  and  relief  to  the  needy.  Queen  Charlotte  of  England  heard  of  the  virtues  of  the 
young  Princess  and  recommended  her  as  a  fitting  companion  for  her  third  son,  William 
Henry.  The  customary  negotiations  between  the  two  courts  terminated  in  the  arrival  in 
this  country  of  the  Duchess  of  Meiningen  with  her  daughter,  and  the  marriage  of  Adelaide 
with  the  Duke  of  Clarence  at  Kew,  July  13th,  1818.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent 
were  re-married  at  the  same  time,  the  double  ceremony  being  performed  in  the  Queen's 
drawing-room ;  the  Prince  Eegent  giving  away  both  brides.  Princess  Adelaide  and  her 
husband  took  possession  of  Clarence  House,  and  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
Continent,  having  bidden  a  last  farewell  to  the  aged  Queen  Charlotte,  who  died  the 
following  November. 

The  sailor  prince  William  proved  a  most  devoted  husband.  The  newly  married  couple 
spent  the  winter  and  spring  in  Hanover,  and  there  the  Duchess  of  Clarence  was  delivered 
of  a  seven-months'  female  child,  which  lived  but  a  few  hours.  The  disappointed  mother 
continued  very  delicate,  the  physicians  recommended  her  to  travel,  and  she  accordingly 
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visited  her  old  home,  where  her  return  was  welcomed  with  fetes  and  public  rejoicings. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  their  Royal  Highnesses  went  to  Liebenstein  to  take  the  waters, 
subsequently  returning  to  England.  The  fatigue  of  the  journey  proved  too  great  for  Adelaide's 
health  and  she  was  detained  by  illness,  first  at  Dunkirk  and  then  for  six  weeks  at  Walmer 
Castle.  "While  she  was  seriously  ill  the  Duke  never  quitted  her  side.  In  the  year  1820 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence  were  again  disappointed  of  offspring,  a  second  child  was 
born  to  them  but  lived  only  a  short  time.  Two  years  later  they  went  abroad  again  for 
the  benefit  of  her  Highncss's  health ;  they  visited  most  of  their  German  relatives,  and 
the  Duchess  returned  home  much  stronger.  When  in  England  they  resided  either  at 
Clarence  House,  St.  James's,  or  Bushey  Park.  The  summer  of  1826  found  them  at 
the  Chateau  a  Quatre  Tours  at  Ems,  a  favourite  spot  with  the  Duke  because  its  scenery 
reminded  him  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada.  Here  Adelaide's  birthday  was  kept  with 
great  honour.  Eighteen  princes  and  princesses,  her  relations,  were  present  at  the  banquet, 
a  song  composed  in  her  honour  was  sung  by  the  peasants,  and  the  peasant  girls  decked 
her  with  garlands.  Next  year  William,  as  Lord  High  Admiral,  was  much  occupied  in 
inspecting  the  ports  and  arsenals  of  the  kingdom,  while  Adelaide  paid  a  series  of  pleasant 
visits  to  the  English  nobility. 

On  the  death  of  George  IV.  in  1830,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence  ascended  the 
throne.  At  the  coronation  Queen  Adelaide  was  so  anxious  that  the  public  should  not  be 
burdened  with  expense  on  her  account,  that  she  would  not  permit  either  the  purchase  or 
hire  of  a  crown  for  herself,  but  ordered  that  one  should  be  composed  of  her  own  jewels, 
made  up  at  her  own  cost. 

The  Sailor  King  and  his  amiable  Queen  met  with  a  gratifying  reception  from  the  country. 
Parliament  immediately  voted  £100,000  to  the  Queen  in  the  event  of  her  surviving 
his  Majesty,  with  Bushey  and  Marlborough  House  as  her  residences  for  life.  The 
royal  couple  went  in  person  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  acknowledge  this  liberal  provision. 
They  visited  the  Tower  in  state,  walked  in  the  procession  over  new  London  Bridge  at  its 
opening,  and  showered  medals  among  the  crowds.  In  1832  they  opened  the  new  bridge 
at  Staines,  and  more  than  once  appeared  at  the  celebration  of  Eton  Montem.  While 
Queen,  Adelaide  paid  one  visit  to  her  mother  on  the  Continent,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  her  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar,  in  England.  This  lady  accompanied 
the  Queen  on  a  state  visit  to  Oxford.  The  Court  of  England  during  her  short  reign 
was  a  model  of  propriety  and  decorum. 

The  two  severest  troubles  of  this  Queen's  life  fell  upon  her  in  the  year  1837 ;  the 
first  the  loss  of  her  mother,  and  the  second  that  of  her  husband.  During  the  weeks  the 
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King  lay  ill  Queen  Adelaide  devoted  herself  exclusively  to  attendance  on  him.  For 
twelve  days  she  never  changed  her  dress  and  scarcely  left  his  bedside  for  an  hour.  Her 
loving  hands  chafed  the  cold  hands  of  the  King,  her  voice  responded  to  the  prayers 
offered  up  in  his  chamber ;  she  supported  him  for  a  whole  hour  before  the  end  came,  and 
in  her  arms  he  died.  But  when  the  strain  was  removed  grief  nearly  killed  her ;  the 
bluff,  kind-hearted  sailor  prince  had  loved  her  tenderly  for  the  nineteen  years  they 
lived  together  and  her  devotion  to  him  is  beyond  praise.  She  privately  attended  his 
funeral. 

Queen  Adelaide  survived  her  husband  twelve  years  ;  most  of  her  time  was  divided 
between  Bushey,  Marlborough  House,  and  St.  Leonard's.  The  public  heard  little  of  her 
except  as  a  subscriber  to  charitable  and  religious  objects.  She  loved  to  exercise  hospitality, 
but  had  helped  her  husband  to  practise  a  necessary  economy  when  she  was  Duchess  of 
Clarence.  She  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  books  and  was  a  lover  of  music  and  pictures.  Her 
quiet  virtues  commanded  general  respect,  and  her  unremitting  kindness  to  King  William's 
children  by  Mrs.  Jordan  is  much  to  her  honour.  Our  Queen  Victoria  was  always  sorry 
for  her  childless  aunt.  The  Queen-dowager  was  present  at  her  niece's  wedding  with 
Prince  Albert,  and  no  one  who  witnessed  the  ceremony  ever  forgot  the  delicate  compliment 
paid  her  by  the  bride,  how  as  soon  as  the  service  was  over,  her  Majesty  turned  aside  to 
kiss  her  aunt  Adelaide  and  receive  the  first  congratulations  from  her. 

Queen  Adelaide  died  at  Bentley  Priory,  December  2nd,  1849.  Her  funeral  was  as 
unostentatious  as  her  life ;  by  her  own  instructions  the  body  was  removed  to  "Windsor, 
there  was  no  lying  in  state,  and  the  coffin  was  borne  by  sailors  to  its  last  resting-place  in 
St.  George's  Chapel  without  procession. 
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XVII. 
VICTORIA,   QUEEN-REGNANT. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  name  of  our  sovereign  lady  Queen  Victoria  is  familiar  and  beloved  in 
•*"*-  every  British  home,  yet  the  memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  England  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  brief  outline  of  her  useful  and  eventful  life,  which  we  trust  may  yet  be  spared 
to  her  family  and  people  for  many  years  to  come. 

Her  father  was  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  III.,  and  her  mother 
Princess  Victoria  Maria  Louisa  of  Saxe-Coburg,  widow  of  Prince  Leiningen.  The  Eoyal 
Marriage  Act  combined  with  other  circumstances  to  keep  the  younger  sons  of  the  royal 
family  unmarried  till  they  were  middle-aged  men,  but  when  Princess  Charlotte  died  it  was 
thought  expedient  that  they  should  seek  wives  of  princely  birth,  so  in  the  same  year  the 
Dukes  of  Clarence,  Kent,  and  Cambridge  espoused  three  princesses. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent  were  married  at  Kew,  July  llth,  1818.  Baron 
Stockmar,  one  of  the  shrewdest  observers  of  his  day  and  no  flatterer,  thus  wrote  of  the 
bridegroom. 

"The  Duke  of  Kent  at  fifty- one  was  a  tall,  stately  man,  of  soldierlike  bearing,  already 
inclined  to  great  corpulence.  .  .  .  He  had  seen  much  of  the  world  and  of  men.  His 
manner  in  society  was  pleasant  and  easy.  He  was  not  without  ability  and  culture,  and  he 
possessed  great  activity.  His  dependants  complained  of  his  strictness  and  pedantic  love  of 
order.  .  .  .  Liberal  political  principles  were  at  that  time  in  the  minority  in  England,  and 
as  the  Duke  professed  them  it  can  be  imagined  how  he  was  hated  by  the  powerful  party 
then  dominant.  He  was  on  most  unfriendly  terms  with  his  brothers.  The  Duke  proved 
an  amiable  and  courteous,  even  chivalrous  husband." 

The  Duchess  of  Kent,  at  her  second  marriage  a  little  over  thirty  years  of  age,  possessed 
a  fine  figure,  good  features,  brown  hair  and  eyes,  a  pretty  pink  colour,  winning  manners 
and  graceful  accomplishments — particularly  music,  and  was  "altogether  most  charming  and 
attractive ; "  above  and  beyond  her  worldly  graces  she  was  a  woman  of  high  principle 
and  sterling  sense. 
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The  union,  though  brief,  proved  a  very  happy  one.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  went 
abroad,  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  Castle  of  Amorhach,  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
Duchess's  young  son,  Prince  Leiningen.  Here  some  happy  months  were  passed ;  but 
when  the  expectation  of  a  child  came,  the  Duke  grew  desirous  of  returning  to  England, 
that  his  son  or  daughter  might  be  British  born.  But  this  Prince  had  never  been  a 
favourite  with  his  parents  or  brothers,  and  though  decidedly  the  best  and  most  moral 
of  the  sens  of  George  III.,  was,  on  account  of  his  liberal  principles,  less  appreciated  in 
England  than  he  should  have  been,  and  the  allowance  made  him  by  the  Government  was 
most  niggardly  and  quite  unbefitting  his  rank.  He  was  consequently  embarrassed  by 
pecuniary  difficulties,  and  it  was  only  by  the  timely  help  of  some  warm  and  true  friends 
that  he  was  enabled  to  remove  his  household  to  England  at  this  critical  time. 

The  couple  were  at  length  installed  in  apartments  in  Kensington  Palace,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  given  up  to  the  use  of  the  junior  members  of  the  royal  family.  This 
quaint,  Dutch-looking  abode,  purchased  by  William  III.,  and  improved  and  added  to 
at  his  expense  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  had,  till  the  days  of 
George  III.,  been  the  favourite  residence  of  our  monarchs,  and  though  a  homely  and 
clumsy-looking  building  it  was  a  comfortable  dwelling.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  occupied 
the  old  part  of  the  palace  while  the  fresh  arrivals  appropriated  the  newer  part,  where 
the  rooms  were  lofty,  spacious,  and  cheerful.  The  palace  itself  stands  to  this  day  exactly 
as  it  was  then,  the  old-fashioned  secluded  private  garden  as  yet  undisturbed,  and  the 
public  garden — into  which  it  was  then  the  custom  to  admit  the  public  only  on  Sundays — 
is  still  much  the  same,  but  beyond  the  park  railings  how  different  the  scene !  Smoky 
London,  with  its  dense  population  and  its  miles  of  bricks  and  mortar,  has  extended  its 
western  arm  so  that  the  courtly  village  of  Kensington,  with  its  fields,  lanes,  and  hedge- 
rows, where  invalids  used  to  go  to  breathe  the  "  sweet  country  air,"  has  so  completely 
vanished  that  the  present  generation  can  scarcely  believe  it  ever  existed. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1819,  the  little  daughter  was  born  at  Kensington  Palace. 
The  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  other  officers  of  State  were  in 
attendance  at  her  birth.  Her  royal  father  had  a  strong  presentiment  that  his  child 
would  one  day  wear  the  crown  of  England,  and  on  showing  his  baby  to  his  friends,  was 
wont  to  say,  "  Look  at  her  well,  for  she  will  one  day  be  Queen  of  England."  Yet  the 
probability  of  her  succession  to  the  throne  was  then  very  doubtful.  The  Prince  Eegent 
had  already  made  overtures  towards  procuring  a  divorce  from  the  Princess  of  Wales.  If 
he  were  to  revive  them  and  prove  successful,  he  might  marry  again  and  have  heirs.  The 
Duchess  of  Clarence,  who  had  just  given  birth  to  an  infant  who  had  only  survived  a  few 
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hours,  might  yet  be  the  joyful  mother  of  living  children,  and  lastly  the  Princess  herself 
might  be  the  predecessor  of  a  troop  of  princes  of  the  Kent  branch. 

The  christening  of  the  royal  infant  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  The  gold  font, 
long  unused,  was  brought  from  the  Tower ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  officiated,  and  the  Prince  Eegent  stood  sponsor  in  person,  while  the  Duke  of 
York  represented  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Eussia,  then  at  the  height  of  his  popularity 
in  England.  The  godmothers  were  the  Queen-dowager  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Duchess- 
dowager  of  Coburg,  represented  by  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  The  little  one  was 
named  Alexandrina  after  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  and  Victoria  after  her  mother ;  it  is  said 
there  had  been  a  proposal  to  call  her  Georgina  also,  in  compliment  to  the  Prince  Eegent, 
but  the  idea  was  abandoned  because  he  refused  to  permit  his  name  to  come  in  the  second 
place. 

Among  the  other  privileged  guests  at  the  baptism  was  Victoria's  uncle  Leopold, 
destined  to  be  the  child's  second  father,  one  of  her  kindest  and  wisest  friends.  This 
Prince  had  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the  nation  while  the  husband  of  the  adored 
Princess  Charlotte.  To  the  childless  young  widower  it  must  have  been  no  slight  effort 
to  put  aside  his  own  painful  thoughts,  and  witness  his  sister's  joy ;  and  we  learn  from  one 
of  his  letters  that  he  was  acting  on  that  stern  sense  of  duty,  which  ruled  his  •unselfish 
life,  when  he  forced  himself  to  be  present  at  the  festivity;  nor  was  it  till  a  great 
misfortune  happened  to  her,  that  the  Prince  "  had  courage  to  look  into  the  blooming  face 
of  his  infant  niece." 

This  misfortune  was  not  far  distant.  In  December,  1819,  the  family  had  migrated 
to  Woolbrook  Cottage,  Sidmouth,  Devonshire,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea-air.  One  day 
the  Duke  went  out  for  a  long  walk  with  Captain  Conroy,  his  equerry  and  great  friend. 
A  storm  came  on  and  they  hastened  home ;  Captain  Conroy  entreated  the  Duke  to  change 
his  boots  at  once  as  they  were  very  wet,  but  on  his  way  to  his  room  he  met  the  nurse 
with  his  little  daughter  in  her  arms ;  he  was  tempted  to  remain  playing  with  her  for 
some  time,  so  the  wet  boots  were  not  removed  till  the  mischief  was  done,  he  took  a 
violent  chill,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  set  in  and  proved  fatal.  He  died  January  23rd, 
1820,  leaving  his  child  to  the  guardianship  of  her  mother. 

The  innocent  babe  was  too  young  to  realise  her  loss,  but  the  shock  must  have  been 
something  terrible  to  the  poor  Duchess.  Of  the  Duke's  amiability  in  his  family  circle  we 
find  a  touching  proof  in  a  letter  which  Princess  Feodora  wrote  to  the  Queen  some  years 
after.  This  daughter  of  the  Duchess  by  her  former  marriage  was  a  little  girl  of  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age  at  the  time,  and  was  living  with  her  mother  and  step-father ;  she  says, 
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"  Indeed,  I  well  remember  that  dreadful  time  at  Sidmouth.  I  recollect  praying  on  my 
knees  that  God  would  not  let  your  dear  father  die.  I  loved  him  so  dearly,  he  was  always 
so  kind  to  me." 

The  Duke  of  Kent  was  buried,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  by  torchlight.  As 
an  example  of  the  difference  which  distance  made  then,  it  took  nearly  a  week's  weary 
travelling  to  convey  the  Duke's  body  from  Sidmouth  to  Cumberland  Lodge ;  from  there 
the  funeral  train  walked  to  "Windsor  ;  and  the  body  was  finally  deposited  in  St.  George's 
Chapel.  The  stately  funeral  of  a  king's  son  only  anticipated  by  a  few  days  the  still  more 
magnificent  ceremonial  with  which  a  king  was  laid  in  the  tomb.  On  January  29th,  1820, 
the  world  had  read  the  official  announcement,  in  this  case  so  truly  appropriate :  "  It  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  release  His  Majesty  from  all  further  suffering." 

To  complete  the  disasters  of  the  royal  family  in  this  month,-  George  IV.,  the  new 
king,  was  seized  with  dangerous  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Not  only  was  he  prevented 
from  attending  either  funeral,  but  for  some  days  his  own  life  hung  in  the  balance. 

It  was  Prince  Leopold  who,  hurrying  back  from  Scotland,  hastened  to  Sidmouth  to 
comfort  and  support  his  bereaved  sister,  and  escort  her  and  his  infant  niece  back  to 
Kensington. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Duchess  of  Kent  had  shared  her  husband's  prevision  as 
to  the  future  of  their  child,  for  she  unhesitatingly  decided  to  remain  in  England 
with  her  precious  charge.  The  position  of  the  young  widow  was  a  very  sad  one. 
She  had  lost  a  kind  husband  and  her  child  would  miss  a  doting  father.  She  was 
a  foreigner  in  a  strange  country,  whose  language  she  could  not  yet  speak  with 
fluency ;  a  land,  moreover,  in  which  strangers  were  specially  mistrusted  and  disliked. 
She  had  entered  into  a  divided  family,  with  which  her  connection  was  in  a  measure 
broken  by  the  death  of  the  Duke,  while  the  bond  that  remained  was  too  likely  to 
prove  a  bone  of  contention.  The  Duke  had  died  poor.  The  Duchess  had  pre- 
viously relinquished  her  German  jointure,  and  the  English  settlement  on  her  was 
inadequate,  especially  if  it  were  to  be  cumbered  with  the  discharge  of  any  of  her  husband's 
debts. 

It  was  not  realised  then  that  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  in  marrying  the  Duke  and  becoming 
his  widow  and  the  guardian  of  their  child,  had  given  up  not  only  independence,  but  what 
was  affluence  in  her  own  country,  with  its  modest  ways  of  living,  for  the  mortification 
and  worry  of  narrow  means,  the  strain  of  a  heavy  responsibility,  the  pain  of  much 
unjustifiable  and  undeserved  interference,  misconception,  and  censure,  until  she  lived 
to  vindicate  the  good  sensev  good  feeling,  and  good  taste  with  which  she  had  always  acted. 
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The  Duchess  received  the  deputation  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  brought  the 
condolences  of  Parliament  to  her  at  Kensington;  she  held  the  Princess  in  her  arms 
during  the  interview,  a  significant  token  of  the  devotion  she  intended  henceforward  to 
bestow  on  the  care  and  education  of  her  daughter.  Through  evil  report  and  good  report 
this  excellent  woman  cherished  and  watched  over  the  future  Queen.  Never  was  infant 
better  cared  for.  The  Duchess  kept  the  baby  with  her  always,  nursed  her,  saw  her  dressed; 
as  soon  as  she  could  sit  alone  little  Victoria  dined  at  a  small  table  by  that  of  the  Duchess, 
and  her  little  bed  was  always  placed  by  the  side  of  her  mother's.  Little  Yictoria  was  a 
healthy  and  most  engaging  child,  she  had  her  father's  blue  eyes  but  her  mother's  fair 
skin,  a  healthy  pink  and  white  complexion  and  bright  soft  hair,  and  each  day  she  seemed 
to  those  around  her  to  grow  more  loving  and  intelligent.  She  was  often  seen  led  about 
Kensington  Gardens  on  a  donkey  decorated  with  blue  ribbon  by  a  soldier  servant  of 
the  late  Duke's,  or  perhaps  walking  between  her  mother  and  sister,  always  nodding  her 
head  to  those  who  bowed  to  her,  and  smiling  prettily. 

The  Princess  received  a  careful  training  in  good  habits  even  in  those  early  years  ;  she 
was  taught  to  finish  whatever  she  had  begun ;  one  day  she  was  making  a  little  haycock 
when  some  other  mimic  occupation  caught  her  volatile  fancy,  and  she  flung  down  her 
rake  ready  to  rush  off  to  the  fresh  attraction  when  her  governess  stopped  her,  "No,  no, 
Princess,  you  must  always  complete  what  you  have  commenced,"  and  the  small  haymaker 
had  to  conclude  her  haymaking  before  she  was  at  liberty  to  do  anything  else.  Every 
pleasure  that  a  loving  mother  could  think  of  was  provided  for  little  Victoria ;  she  had  toys 
and  books,  her  own  miniature  garden  and  garden  tools,  while  the  pets  with  which  she  was 
surrounded  were  her  playfellows,  particularly  the  dogs;  of  these  noble  animals  Her 
Majesty  has  always  been  especially  fond,  she  loves  them  and  they  love  her.  Still,  while 
everything  was  done  to  make  her  life  bright  and  happy  the  Duchess  was  too  wise  to  allow 
any  over-indulgence ;  one  who  might  one  day  rule  a  kingdom  must  be  early  schooled  in 
self-control. 

The  Duchess  was  ably  seconded  in  training  her  daughter  by  Baroness  Lehzen.  This 
excellent  lady,  daughter  of  a  Hanoverian  clergyman,  came  to  England  to  educate  Princess 
Feodora,  and  remained  as  governess  to  the  future  Queen.  In  her  the  Duchess  reposed 
complete  confidence.  It  was  most  desirable  that  the  little  one  should  grow  up  free  from 
impending  care  and  responsibility,  happy  and  healthful  in  her  unconscious  girlhood — above 
all,  unassailed  by  crafty  flattery  or  pernicious  attempts  to  bespeak  her  favour.  To  insure 
this  end,  from  the  cradle  to  the  throne  the  Princess  was  always  under  the  eye  of  either 
the  Duchess  or  her  faithful  governess.  The  lady  was  created  a  Baroness  by  George  IV., 
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and  remained  with  Her  Majesty  as  a  lady  in  waiting  till  some  little  time  after  her  marriage. 
The  Queen  herself  has  told  us  of  this  admirable  woman,  "  I  adored  though  I  was  greatly 
in  awe  of  her." 

When  the  Princess  was  about  five  years  old,  her  mother  took  her  to  Claremont,  there 
to  make  music  and  motion  in  the  quiet  house  with  her  gleeful  laughter  and  pattering  feet, 
so  happy  that  she  could  look  back  on  this  visit  to  her  uncle  as  one  of  the  brightest  of  her 
early  holidays.  Years  afterwards  she  wrote,  "  This  place  has  a  peculiar  charm  for  us  both, 

it  brings  back  recollections  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  otherwise  dull  childhood 

Victoria  (the  Princess  Eoyal)  plays  with  my  old  bricks,  and  I  see  her  running  and 
jumping  in  the  flower  gardens  as  old,  though  I  feel  still  little,  Victoria  of  former  days  used 
to  do." 

From  her  fifth  year  Dr.  Davys,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  was  her  tutor ;  he 
taught  her  even  her  alphabet,  because,  as  has  been  said,  both  the  mother  and  governess 
were  Germans.  Gradually,  as  soon  as  the  opening  mind  could  bear  the  strain,  the  Princess 
learned  modern  languages,  Latin,  mathematics,  history,  and  everything  else  befitting  her 
station.  In  both  music  and  drawing  she  became  proficient,  far  surpassing  the  general 
attainments  of  amateurs.  Though  the  joint  labours  of  the  skilful  teacher  and  royal  pupil 
in  those  early  days  produced  the  elegant  penmanship,  the  finished  yet  womanly  style  of 
composition,  and  the  perfect  elocution  which,  throughout  her  reign,  have  marked  our 
Queen  as  one  of  the  most  cultured  ladies  in  Europe,  yet,  like  other  healthy  children, 
Victoria  was  not  quite  always  obedient  and  diligent.  The  late  Bishop  Wilberforce  was  told 
by  Dr.  Davys  an  anecdote  of  his  former  pupil.  "  I  remember  when  I  had  been  teaching  her 
one  day  she  was  very  impatient  for  the  lesson  to  be  over,  once  or  twice  rather  refractory. 
The  Duchess  of  Kent  came  in  and  asked  how  she  had  behaved,  Lehzen  said,  '  Oh,  once  she 
was  rather  troublesome.'  The  Princess  touched  her  and  said,  '  No,  Lehzen,  twice ;  don't 
you  remember?"  The  little  girl  might  be  troublesome,  but  the  entire  truthfulness  in 
which  she  was  reared  made  the  partial  hiding  of  the  fault  a  far  heavier  weight  on  the 
tender  conscience.  Strict  regard  for  truth  has  always  been  a  trait  in  her  Majesty's 
character. 

"We  cannot  refrain  from  citing  one  more  of  those  anecdotes  which  gather  so  naturally 
round  the  early  life  of  a  popular  sovereign,  and  testify  to  the  general  tone  of  early  training. 
When  about  nine  years  old,  Victoria  spent  her  summer  holiday  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  The 
little  girl  went  shopping  at  the  bazaar,  buying  presents  for  her  absent  friends,  like  any 
other  young  visitor,  when  she  found  all  her  money  spent,  and  at  th«  same  time  saw  a  box 
which  would  just  suit  a  certain  cousin.  The  shop-people  of  course  placed  the  box  with 
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the  other  purchases,  but  her  governess  said,  "No;  you  see  the  Princess  has  not  the 
money,  therefore,  of  course,  she  cannot  buy  the  box."  The  next  offer  was  to  lay  it  aside 
till  it  could  be  purchased,  and  the  answer  was,  "  Oh,  well,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  do 
that."  On  quarter  day,  before  seven  in  the  morning,  the  Princess  appeared  on  her 
donkey,  money  in  hand,  to  claim  the  coveted  box.  As  the  result  of  such  training, 
Victoria's  first  care  when  she  came  into  power  was  to  pay  off  her  father's  debts,  and  for 
herself,  she  has  always  been  careful  to  incur  no  liabilities  she  cannot  meet. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  little  girl  would,  if  she  lived,  be  Queen  of  England,  a 
prelate  high  in  the  Church  was  proposed  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  as  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Davys  in  his  office,  but  the  Duchess  with  mild  firmness  declared  herself  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  tutor  who  had  been  originally  appointed,  and  herself  suggested  his  promotion. 
In  like  manner,  although  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Northumberland  was  selected  as  State 
governess  to  the  heiress  to  the  throne,  and  in  time  became  one  of  the  Queen's  trusted 
friends,  Baroness  Lehzen  continued  her  vigilant  guardianship  in  the  office  of  lady  in 
attendance. 

Each  summer  the  Duchess  took  her  little  daughter  somewhere,  either  to  a  country  place 
or  to  the  seaside.  Kamsgate,  then  a  very  rural  fishing  village,  was  a  favourite  resort; 
there  the  famous  Wilberforce  speaks  of  the  Princess  "playing  on  the  sands,  dressed  simply 
in  a  coloured  muslin  frock,  and  a  plain  straw  bonnet  with  a  white  ribbon  round  the  crown, 
and  as  pretty  a  pair  of  feet  as  I  have  ever  seen; "  and  while  he  stood  near  talking  with 
the  Duchess,  how  he  heard  the  merry  laugh  when  a  wave  came  rippling  over  those  tiny 
feet.  There  was,  and  still  is  in  that  neighbourhood,  a  charming  house  and  well-timbered 
grounds,  screened  from  the  public  by  very  high  walls.  Like  those  of  an  enchanted  castle, 
it  stands  alone  on  the  bare  cliffs.  The  owner  placed  his  grounds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Princess  in  a  very  delicate  manner ;  he  sent  her  a  present  of  a  little  gold  key,  with  which 
her  Eoyal  Highness  might  open  the  gates  whenever  she  chose  to  enter.  This  gentleman, 
Mr.  Moses  Montefiore,  a  philanthropic  Jew,  the  Queen  had  the  pleasure  of  knighting  when 
she  visited  the  city  soon  after  her  accession ;  he  was  the  first  of  his  nation  to  receive  the 
distinction. 

At  seven  years  old  Victoria  was  taken  to  see  her  uncle,  George  IV.  There  was  some 
anxiety  how  she  would  comport  herself  at  the  interview ;  the  Duchess  of  York  was  now 
dead,  and  neither  of  the  two  daughters  of  the  Duchess  of  Clarence  had  lived  more  than  a 
few  months,  so  the  king  must  have  felt  assured  that  his  child-niece  would  be  Queen  in  her 
turn.  He  was  delighted,  with  her  intelligence  and  vivacity. 

All  this  time,  no  vision  of  the  throne  had  been  allowed  to  pass  before  the  innocent 
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blue  eyes,  though  it  must  sometimes  have  oeen  difficult  to  explain  away  the  questions  of 
an  eager  observant  child.  For  instance,  "Why  do  the  gentlemen  in  the  Park  take  off 
their  hats  to  me,  and  not  to  my  sister  Feodora  ?  "  Perhaps  it  was  suggested  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  an  English  Duke,  while  her  half-sister  being  a  German,  would  not  be 
thought  of  in  the  same  way  in  a  foreign  land.  In  1828,  this  German  sister  was  married 
to  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  and  returned  with  her  husband  to  her  own  country. 

In  1830,  on  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  as  direct  heiress  to  the  crown,  Princess 
Victoria  became  a  person  of  great  importance,  a  source  of  serious  consideration  alike  to 
the  Government  and  to  her  future  subjects.  The  result  was  a  well-deserved  and  too  long- 
delayed  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent ;  when  the  English  Parliament 
formally  recognised  the  Princess  as  the  next  in  succession,  it  increased  the  mother's 
income  to  ten  thousand  a  year  and  thus  released  her  from  some  of  her  pecuniary 
difficulties. 

With  express  and  flattering  reference  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  she  had,  until 
then,  discharged  the  trust  that  her  husband  had  confined  to  her,  the  estates  of  the  realm 
appointed  her  Eegent,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  King  William  while  the  Princess  was 
still  a  minor. 

Victoria  had  reached  the  age  of  twelve ;  her  loving  guardians  judged  it  right  that  she 
should  be  told  of  her  position.  The  following  story — an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
Baroness  Lehzen  to  her  former  pupil — the  Queen  has  herself  given  to  the  public. 

"  I  ask  your  Majesty's  leave  to  cite  some  remarkable  words  of  your  Majesty  while  the 
Eegency  Bill  was  in  progress.  I  then  said  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  that  now,  for  the  first 
time,  your  Majesty  ought  to  know  your  place  in  the  succession.  Her  Koyal  Highness 
agreed  with  me,  and  I  put  the  genealogical  table  into  the  historical  book.  When  Mr. 
Davys  was  gone,  the  Princess  as  usual  opened  the  book  again,  and  seeing  the  additional 
paper  said,  'I  never  saw  that  before.'  'It  was  not  thought  necessary  you  should, 
Princess,'  I  answered.  '  I  see  I  am  nearer  the  throne  than  I  thought.'  '  So  it  is,  Madam,' 
I  said.  After  some  moments  the  Princess  answered,  '  Now  many  a  child  would  boast,  but 
they  don't  know  the  difficulty.  There  is  much  splendour,  but  there  is  more  responsibility.' 
The  Princess,  having  lifted  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand  while  she  spoke,  gave  me  that 
little  hand,  saying,  '  I  will  be  good.  I  understand  now  why  you  urged  me  so  much  to 
learn  even  Latin.  My  Aunts  Augusta  and  Mary  never  did ;  but  you  told  me  Latin  is  the 
foundation  of  English  grammar,  and  of  all  the  elegant  expressions,  and  I  learned  it  as  you 
wished  it,  but  I  understand  all  better  now,'  and  the  Princess  repeated  'I  will  be  good.'  I 
then  said,  '  But  your  Aunt  Adelaide  is  still  young,  and  may  have  children,  and  of  course 
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they  would  ascend  the  throne  after  their  father  "William  IV.  and  not  you,  Princess.'  And 
the  Princess  answered,  '  And  if  it  was  so,  I  should  never  feel  disappointed,  for  I  know  by 
the  love  Aunt  Adelaide  bears  me  how  fond  she  is  of  children.' ' 

There  is  something  truly  touching  in  this  episode,  it  is  the  "clearest  appearance  of 
the  future  Queen  in  her  own  person  which  we  get  through  the  soft  obscurity  of  those 
early  years."  The  active  mind  at  once  fixes  on  the  great  secret  as  explaining  a  childish 
trouble,  simple  enough  in  words  but  embodying  all  that  sage  could  counsel  or  hero  vow, 
"I  will  be  good" — a  concise  summary  of  the  whole  duty  of  woman. 

The  education  of  the  Princess  went  on  exactly  as  before,  except  that  she  was  permitted 
to  appear  at  some  of  Queen  Adelaide's  drawing-rooms,  and  was  taken  by  her  mother  to  visit 
the  most  remarkable  and  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  a  series  of  royal  pro- 
gresses. At  that  time  the  reigning  King  and  Queen  were  very  unpopular,  and  when  they 
appeared  in  public  were  received  sometimes  with  indifference,  sometimes  with  hootings ; 
but  everywhere  the  Princess  went,  the  people  showed  respectful  curiosity  to  see  her,  and 
at  many  large  towns  complimentary  addresses  were  presented  to  the  Duchess  and  her 
daughter.  The  earliest  of  Victoria's  public  acts — the  forerunner  of  innumerable 
kindnesses  of  the  same  character,  which  she  has  since  performed — was  the  opening  of 
the  Victoria  Park  at  Bath,  followed  shortly  by  the  opening  of  Grosvenor  Bridge  at 
Chester.  In  this  manner,  the  Princess  received  a  training  invaluable  to  a  future 
sovereign.  Set  as  the  observed  of  all  observers,  she  early  acquired  a  right  queenly 
deportment,  at  once  easy,  graceful,  and  dignified. 

On  the  Princess's  thirteenth  birthday  the  King  and  Queen  gave  a  magnificent  juvenile 
ball  in  her  honour,  inviting  all  the  children  of  the  nobility  to  it.  The  bluff  sailor  king 
would  have  had  his  niece  always  at  "Windsor,  and  was  rather  offended  because  the  Duchess 
was  not  of  his  opinion ;  she  considered  the  Court  no  fitting  place  for  a  young  girl,  and 
wisely  decided  to  keep  her  for  some  years  in  comparative  seclusion. 

The  Duchess  now  took  her  daughter  on  several  visits  to  the  nobility,  and  she  saw 
everything  of  interest  in  many  of  the  stately  homes  of  her  future  dominions,  thus  receiving 
the  most  delightful  education  in  antiquarian  lore.  We  cannot  pause  over  the  many  pretty 
tales  of  her  Majesty's  girlhood  which  have  lingered  in  provincial  towns  and  villages ;  one 
and  all  bear  witness  to  her  ready  thoughtfulness  and  kind  feeling  for  all  with  whom  she 
was  brought  in  contact. 

In  July,  1834,  Princess  Victoria  was  confirmed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen  and  her  mother 

On  May  24th,  1837,  her  eighteenth  birthday,  like  other  royal  personages  the  Princess 
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attained  her  majority.  A  serenade  awoke  her ;  and  peals  of  bells,  sounds  of  music,  and 
costly  birthday  gifts  hailed  the  day.  King  "William  sent  her  a  costly  piano  ;  it  had  been 
his  earnest  desire  to  live  till  she  came  of  age,  and  his  wish  was  only  just  gratified ;  on 
the  festal  day  he  was  too  ill  to  be  present  at  the  grand  ball  held  in  her  honour  at 
St.  James's  Palace. 

Scarcely  a  month  later  the  aged  monarch  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  Very  early 
in  the  morning  on  the  20th  of  June,  1837,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  roused  up  the  dwellers  in  Kensington  Palace.  Awakened  suddenly  from  a 
sweet  sleep,  the  royal  maiden  lost  no  time  in  dressing;  "  she  came  into  the  room  in  a  loose 
white  nightgown  and  shawl,  her  nightcap  thrown  off,  and  her  hair  falling  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  her  feet  in  slippers."  She  listened  to  the  important  announcement  of  her 
accession  to  the  throne  with  "tears  in  her  eyes,  but  perfectly  collected  and  dignified." 
Her  first  act  after  telling  her  mother  the  news  was  to  write  a  tender  letter  of  condolence 
to  Queen  Adelaide,  begging  her  to  remain  at  Windsor  Castle  as  long  as  it  suited  her 
convenience.  Noticing  the  address,  "  To  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England,  at  Windsor 
Castle,"  a  bystander  interposed,  "  Your  Majesty,  you  are  Queen  of  England."  "  Yes," 
answered  the  unelevated,  considerate  girl-Queen,  "  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  I  will  not  be 
the  first  to  remind  her  of  her  altered  position." 

The  first  Council,  held  the  same  day  at  eleven  o'clock,  has  become  an  episode  in 
history.  It  has  been  painted,  engraved,  and  written  about  many  a  time  without  losing  its 
charm.  Mr.  Greville  says  in  his  Diary  :  "  Never  was  anything  like  the  first  impression 
she  produced,  or  the  chorus  of  praise  and  admiration  which  is  raised  about  her  manner  and 
behaviour,  and  certainly  not  without  justice."  Despite  the  shortness  of  the  notice,  eighty 
members  obeyed  the  summons  to  attend.  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  other  eye-witnesses  testified  to  the  young  Queen's  appropriate  deportment. 
"  Nothing  could  be  more  exquisitely  proper.  She  looked  modest,  sorrowful,  diffident,  but 
at  the  same  time  quite  cool  and  collected,  composed  and  firm.  Her  childish  appearance 
was  gone.  She  was  an  intelligent  and  graceful  young  woman ; "  and  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  said  afterwards,  "  If  she  had  been  his  own  daughter  he  could  not  have  desired 
to  see  her  perform  her  part  better."  She  was  dressed  quite  plainly  and  in  mourning. 
After  she  had  read  her  speech,  ending  with  a  solemn  promise  to  do  a  sovereign's  duty, 
she  took  the  customary  oath  and  signed  the  documents  under  the  direction  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  then  received  the  allegiance  of  the  royal  dukes  and  the  cabinet 
ministers.  Only  once  did  she  evince  any  sign  of  emotion,  and  that  was  when  the  two  old 
men  her  uncles,  the  King  of  Hanover  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  knelt  to  do  homage  and  kiss 
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her  hand;  then,  says  Greville,  "I  saw  her  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  as  if  she  felt  the  contrast 
between  their  civil  and  natural  relations." 

The  Proclamation  ceremony  took  place  next  morning  at  St.  James's  Palace  ;  the  young 
Queen,  according  to  custom,  showed  herself  at  the  Presence  Chamber  window  supported 
by  the  officers  of  state,  while  Garter-King-at-Arms  in  the  courtyard  below  read  the  formal 
announcement  of  the  demise  of  one  sovereign  and  the  succession  of  another,  ending  with 
"  God  save  the  Queen."  Immediately  upon  its  conclusion  the  air  was  rent  with  the  loud 
acclamations  of  the  dense  crowd  of  spectators,  mingling  with  the  music  of  the  National 
Anthem,  and  the  thunder  of  the  guns  from  the  Park  and  Tower.  The  Queen  was  dressed 
in  deep  mourning,  with  white  collar  and  cuffs,  and  a  white  lace  border  under  a  small  black 
bonnet,  which  was  worn  far  back  on  her  head,  showing  the  fair  hair.  The  Duchess  of 
Kent,  also  in  mourning,  stood  beside  her  daughter ;  she  also  was  well  received,  but  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  Queen  was  as  nothing  to  that  with  which  she  has  been  always 
greeted  since  her  people  have  learned  to  know  and  love  her.  The  royal  family  had  for 
some  years  been  generally  unpopular,  and  at  that  time  party  spirit  between  the  rival 
factions  of  "Whigs  and  Tories  was  exceedingly  bitter. 

Lord  Melbourne,  as  leader  of  the  Whigs,  became  the  Queen's  instructor  in  the  duties 
of  her  position,  and  as  she  had  no  experienced  private  secretary,  he  had  to  be  in  constant 
attendance  on  her.  Her  Majesty  became  sincerely  attached  to  her  first  minister,  and  has 
given  her  testimony  to  the  unwearied  kindness  and  pleasantness  with  which  he  discharged 
his  task.  This  statesman  had  been  unhappy  in  his  family  life,  and  though  a  man  of  the 
most  fascinating  manners,  good-humoured,  generous,  and  amusing,  "his  morals  were  not 
supposed  to  be  very  strict ; "  in  short,  it  was  feared  by  many  that  he  would  be  a  very 
undesirable  guide  for  a  royal  girl  of  eighteen,  but  close  contact  with  the  spotless  innocence 
of  the  maiden  Queen  served  to  draw  out  all  that  was  manly  and  chivalrous  in  his  character 
and  to  banish  all  the  evil.  He,  who  was  before  noted  for  lazy  self-indulgence,  even  in 
public,  actually  succeeded  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  in  curing  himself  of  the  habit  of  using 
oaths,  because  they  were  not  fit  for  the  ears  of  his  Una ;  whatever  Lord  Melbourne's 
shortcomings  were,  he  proved  a  blameless,  worthy  servant  to  his  young  sovereign. 

The  only  person  now  constantly  with  Queen  Victoria  was  Baroness  Lehzen,  who  acted 
as  private  secretary  ;  but  she  always  retired  by  one  door  as  the  ministers  entered  by  the 
other,  and  was  not  present  when  State  business  was  dispatched.  Her  Majesty  remained 
at  Kensington  for  nearly  a  month  after  her  accession  and  before  removing  to  Buckingham 
Palace ;  during  that  time  she  occupied  a  suite  of  apartments  separate  from  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  nation  need  have  no  fear  of  political 
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interference  from  her.  The  excellent  mother  henceforward  treated  her  royal  daughter 
with  respectful  observance  as  well  as  affection,  but  in  private  life  her  Majesty's  behaviour 
to  the  Duchess  continued  in  all  respects  most  tender,  affectionate,  and  filial. 

From  the  very  first  Queen  Victoria  realised  the  authority  which  she  ought  to  exercise ; 
to  nothing  important  would  she  give  consent  without  taking  time  for  reflection;  she 
arranged  and  ordered  the  royal  household,  and  ruled  it  with  consummate  tact.  To  quote 
Mr.  Greville :  "  Everything  is  new  and  delightful  to  her.  She  is  surrounded  with  the 
most  exciting  and  interesting  enjoyments ;  her  occupations,  her  pleasures,  her  business, 
her  Court,  all  present  an  unceasing  round  of  gratifications.  With  all  her  prudence  and 
discretion  she  has  great  animal  spirits,  and  enters  into  the  magnificent  novelties  of  her 
positiou  with  the  zest  and  curiosity  of  a  child."  Yet,  in  the  whirl  of  excitement  and 
pleasure  she  did  not  forget  others ;  humble  friends  living  near  Kensington  Palace  were 
made  happy  with  parting  gifts,  and  when  the  new  Queen  went  to  pay  a  visit  of  condolence 
to  her  Aunt  Adelaide  at  Windsor,  it  was  she  herself  who  remembered  the  flag  on  the 
Castle,  and  gave  the  order  that  it  should  not  be  drawn  up  on  her  approach  but  left  where 
it  was,  half-mast  high,  in  respect  for  the  late  King's  memory  and  delicate  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  his  widowed  consort. 

The  coronation  was  fixed  for  the  28th  of  June,  1838,  but  before  that  date  the  young 
sovereign  had  many  public  duties  to  perform.  A  month  after  her  accession  she  went  in 
State  to  dissolve  Parliament.  Its  members  carried  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  kingdom 
their  impression  of  the  girl-Queen ;  how,  though  not  handsome,  she  was  much  better- 
looking  than  any  of  her  pictures  in  the  shops,  and  decidedly  pretty  and  interesting ;  how 
the  want  of  height  only  lent  a  more  childish  appearance  to  the  slight  and  graceful  figure ; 
and  how  she  took  her  seat  with  composed  dignity,  and  when  she  spoke,  her  Majesty's  voice, 
gentle,  musical,  and  distinct,  electrified  the  whole  assembly.  Then  came  the  first  royal 
review  near  Windsor  in  the  autumn  ;  when  her  Majesty  in  military-cut  habit  rode  down 
the  lines,  the  troops  noticed  how  well  she  sat  her  horse,  and  what  interest  she  took  in  the 
manoeuvres.  Military  tactics  have  undergone  a  revolution  since  then,  but  we  have  been 
told  that  the  Queen  considers  it  her  duty  as  a  sovereign,  and  her  pleasure  as  a  soldier's 
daughter,  to  have  all  the  leading  movements  made  clear  to  her,  and  that  when  holding  her 
Jubilee  Ecview  at  Aldershot,  July,  1887,  she  was  quite  able  to  appreciate  the  excellent 
performance  of  all  under  arms. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  Queen  was  called  upon  to  confirm  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  on  a  soldier  by  court-martial.  She  hesitated  to  affix  her  signature  to  the 
awful  parchment,  asking  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  tears  in  her  eyes  if  he  had  nothing 
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to  say  for  the  offender,  and  on  learning  that  the  crime  was  repeated  desertion  she  expressed 
relief  and  wrote  off  the  word  "  Pardoned  "  with  evident  satisfaction.  To  relieve  the  young 
sovereign  from  this  most  painful  part  of  her  duty  it  was  soon  after  arranged  that  all  death 
warrants  should  be  signed  by  royal  commission. 

Great  preparations  were  made  for  the  coronation.  "Westminster  Abbey  was  packed 
with  people  from  floor  to  roof,  and  immense  crowds  thronged  the  streets.  London  had 
never  been  so  full ;  it  was  afterwards  officially  stated  in  Parliament  that  the  public  actually 
paid  £200,000  for  seats  from  which  to  view  the  procession,  and  that  "never  was  there 
given  to  a  sovereign  or  a  country  a  more  exalted  proof  of  good  conduct  and  discretion 
than  was  afforded  by  the  assembled  multitude  on  this  occasion."  The  Queen's  procession, 
starting  at  ten  o'clock,  took  a  circuitous  route  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  "Westminster 
Abbey,  and  was  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  way.  The  state  coach  in  which  sat  her 
Majesty,  the  beautiful  Mistress  of  the  Eobes,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  the  Captain- 
General  of  the  Eoyal  Archers,  was  drawn  by  eight  cream-coloured  horses  with  rich 
trappings  ;  two  grooms  led  each  horse,  two  footmen  walked  at  each  door,  a  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard  by  each  wheel,  while  other  officers  rode  close  at  hand.  A  marked  feature  in  the 
procession  was  the  magnificent  carriages  and  escorts  of  the  foreign  ambassadors.  Iler 
Majesty  was  everywhere  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  as  usual  there  were  many  shouts 
for  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  the  unofficial  hero  of  the  day  was 
Marshal  Soult,  "Wellington's  great  adversary.  The  consciousness  that  this  worthy  foe 
had  come. to  do  honour  to  the  young  Queen  awoke  a  generous  response  from  the  crowd, 
the  white-headed  veteran  soldier  of  France  was  loudly  cheered  along  the  whole  route. 

The  ceremony  within  the  Abbey  walls  lasted  three  hours,  and  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly fatiguing  for  the  young  girl  who  bore  the  burden  of  the  honours,  especially  as 
throughout  the  elaborate  service  the  Queen  never  knew  what  she  was  to  do  next,  and 
had  sometimes  to  ask  the  officiating  prelates,  who  were  themselves  scarcely  sure  what 
was  expected  of  her.  Victoria  on  the  temporary  platform  near  the  altar  looked,  say 
the  eye-witnesses,  dignified  and  self-possessed,  but  exceedingly  small  and  childlike  in  her 
ponderous  train.  After  the  Eecognition  and  the  offering  of  the  Eegalia,  the  Litany 
and  the  ante-communion  Service  and  Sermon,  came  the  Coronation  Oath,  then  the 
anointing  and  blessing,  the  offering  of  the  spurs  and  sword,  the  Investiture.  The 
ruby  ring  had  been  made  for  her  little  finger.  "  The  Archbishop  insisted  on  putting 
it  on  the  fourth  as  prescribed  by  the  rubric ; "  she  yielded,  but  had  first  to  take  off  her 
other  rings,  then  this  one  was  forced  on,  but  it  hurt  her  very  much,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ceremony  was  over  she  was  obliged  to  bathe  her  finger  in  iced  water  to  get  it  off.  But 
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the  coronation  itself  was  the  supreme  moment  of  the  day.  The  crown,  a  new  one  made 
specially  for  that  small  head,  was  a  mass  of  brilliants,  relieved  here  and  there  by  a  large 
ruby  or  emerald,  encircling  a  purple  velvet  cap,  and  became  her  Majesty  well.  The 
Queen  sat  in  St.  Edward's  chair  on  the  famous  Stone  of  Destiny,  while  the  crown  was 
brought  from  the  altar.  As  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  reverently  placed  it  on  her 
head  all  the  peers  and  peeresses,  who  were  arrayed  in  full  court  dress,  put  on  their 
coronets,  and  the  building  reverberated  with  shouts  of  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  the  blowing 
of  trumpets  and  the  beating  of  drums,  while  the  firing  of  cannon  was  heard  in  the  distance. 
After  the  Te  Dcum  the  Queen  was  enthroned  in  the  chair  upon  the  platform  covered  with 
cloth  of  gold  and  received  the  homage  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal.  Each 
individual  touched  the  Queen's  crown  and  kissed  her  hand,  though  only  the  senior  of 
each  rank  recited  the  words  in  the  set  form.  "Lord  Rolle,  who  was  upwards  of  eighty, 
stumbled  and  fell  on  going  up  the  steps.  The  Queen  immediately  stepped  forward  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  assist  him,  amidst  the  audibly  expressed  admiration  of  the  entire 
assembly."  It  was  a  good  omen ;  many  times  since  then  has  our  beloved  Queen  shown 
herself  a  true  and  tender  woman,  ever  ready  to  show  deference  and  respect  for  age  and 
infirmity.  "  She  never  ceases  to  be  a  Queen,  but  is  always  the  most  charming,  cheerful, 
obliging,  unaffected  Queen  in  the  world." 

The  State  pageant  was  not  yet  over,  the  Queen  followed  the  Archbishop  to  the  altar 
and,  having  made  the  customary  offerings,  received  the  Holy  Sacrament.  Then  she 
resumed  her  crown,  set  aside  during  that  most  solemn  of  all  services,  and  proceeded  to 
St.  Edward's  Chapel,  where  her  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold  was  exchanged  for  the  royal  robe 
of  purple  velvet.  Afterwards  the  Queen  walked  to  the  west  door  of  the  Abbey  bearing 
the  sceptre  with  the  cross  in  her  right  hand  and  the  orb  in  her  left,  and  drove  back  thus 
to  Buckingham  Palace,  the  people  shouting  with  delight  to  see  their  sovereign  with  the 
crown  on  her  head.  In  spite  of  all  this  homage  and  glory,  a  girlish  heart  beat  beneath 
those  robes  of  state ;  as  the  coach  drew  up  to  the  palace  a  barking  was  heard  in  the  hall. 
"  There's  Dash ! "  cried  the  Queen,  forgetting  for  a  moment  both  crown  and  sceptre  in  her 
eagerness  to  greet  a  favourite  dog. 

The  customary  coronation  banquet  at  Westminster  was  not  held,  but  Victoria  had  still 
to  entertain  a  hundred  guests  at  dinner,  and  afterwards,  forgetful  of  the  day's  fatigue,  she 
stayed  watching  the  fireworks  and  illuminations  from  the  roof  of  the  palace  for  a  long  time. 

Other  festivities  followed.  The  Duke  of  "Wellington  gave  a  banquet  at  Apsley 
House,  and  the  Cabinet  Ministers  held  State  dinners,  a  fancy  fair  kept  up  for  four  days 
in  Hyde  Park  was  visited  by  her  Majesty  in  person ;  the  theatres  on  Coronation  night 
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were  opened  gratuitously  by  her  Majesty's  command,  and  rejoicing  pervaded  every  part  of 
the  country. 

The  great  event  of  the  Coronation  over,  the  Queen  was  left  to  fulfil  the  heavy  demands 
of  business  and  the  concluding  gaieties  of  the  season.  With  what  anxious  eyes  must  her 
best  friends  have  watched  this  critical  period  of  the  Queen's  career  !  It  is  difficult  for  the 
present  generation,  accustomed  to  look  upon  our  good  Queen  as  a  chastened  lady  of  sorrows, 
to  picture  her,  the  maiden  Victoria,  a  merry  girl  delighting  in  a  racket  of  perpetual 
excitement,  reluctant  to  leave  town,  anxious  to  return  to  it,  going  everywhere,  wearing 
out  a  pair  of  shoes  before  the  night  was  over,  the  blithest  and  most  indefatigable  of 
dancers. 

In  spite  of  the  propriety  of  his  demeanour,  Lord  Melbourne's  almost  constant  atten- 
dance on  the  Queen  soon  excited  remark  ;  his  government,  taking  no  active  measures  for 
the  public  good,  became  discredited  and  had  to  resign.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  would  have 
taken  office,  but  a  difficulty  arose ;  her  Majesty  was  very  loth  to  lose  her  first  counsellors 
to  whom  she  was  much  attached,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  make  changes  in  the  royal 
household  she  flatly  refused  to  part  with  any  of  her  ladies.  Lord  Melbourne  has  been 
much  blamed  because,  instead  of  making  it  clear  to  the  Queen  that  no  Premier  could  act 
with  a  minority  in  Parliament,  and  a  Court  full  of  the  partizans  of  the  opposite  party,  he 
took  advantage  of  her  warm-hearted  mistake  to  bring  the  "Whigs  back  to  power.  In  the 
end  much  mortification  to  the  sovereign  arose  out  of  the  incident. 

The  advisability  of  the  Queen's  marriage  was  soon  freely  discussed  in  England,  and 
disturbing  rumours  began  to  circulate,  so  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  recommenced 
his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  union  between  his  niece  and  her  cousin  from  over  the  sea. 
Albert,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  came  of  a  long  line  of  Saxon  princes,  renowned 
champions  of  Protestantism.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent's  brother,  born  three 
months  later  than  our  Queen,  and  had  been  from  his  cradle  her  destined  husband.  Never 
was  family  compact  more  fortunate  in  its  fulfilment.  As  innocent  children  the  cousins  had 
played  together  at  Claremont;  but  they  did  not  meet  again  till  May,  1836,  when  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  came  over  from  Germany  to  pass  a  month  with  his  sister  at  Ken- 
sington, bringing  his  two  sons  with  him.  Albert  was  permitted  to  be  much  with  the 
Princess  Victoria,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  sight-seeing  he  accompanied  her  when  she 
sang,  and  they  drew  and  sketched  together,  and  spent  many  happy  hours  in  the  old- 
fashioned  garden,  delighted,  no  doubt,  like  cousins  of  humbler  degree,  to  find  out  how 
many  tastes  they  had  in  common.  When  the  visit  came  to  a  close  King  Leopold  told  the 
Princess  of  the  wishes  of  her  family,  and  she  acknowledged  her  affection  for  the  Prince. 
VOL.  ir.  G  Q 
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To  Albert  little  was  said,  only  suitable  preparation  was  made  for  his  future  position. 
The  education  of  the  Prince  and  his  much-loved  brother  Ernest  was  conducted  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  a  more  painstaking,  hardworking  pupil  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  The 
Princes  resided  some  time  at  Brussels,  that  they  might  learn  the  working  of  a  consti- 
tutional government ;  then  they  went  to  Bonn  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Ilere  Albert  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  rapid  progress  he  made  in  his  studies,  and  also  by  his  skill  in 
fencing  and  other  manly  exercises.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  college  course  the  Prince 
spent  some  months  in  travel. 

When  King  Leopold  broached  the  subject  of  the  marriage  to  which  his  niece  had  been 
well  inclined  two  years  before,  the  maiden  Queen,  either  from  coyness  or  girlish  perversity, 
declared  that  she  had  no  desire  for  a  husband  for  years  to  come.  "  The  sudden  change," 
as  she  afterwards  said,  "  from  the  secluded  life  at  Kensington  to  the  independence  of  her 
position  as  Queen  Regnant  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  put  all  ideas  of  marriage  out  of  her 
head."  Still,  by  her  own  admission,  the  idea  of  matrimony  never  crossed  her  Majesty's 
mind  without  bringing  up  the  image  of  Prince  Albert,  and  she  never  thought  of  herself  as 
wedded  to  any  other  man.  She  told  her  uncle  that  she  was  too  young  and  the  Prince  also, 
and  that  he  had  better  study  English  longer ;  so  when  the  Prince  visited  England  in 
October,  1839,  his  brother  accompanied  him  in  order  to  show  that  this  was  not  a  bride- 
groom come  to  plead  his  suit  in  person,  but  merely  a  cousinly  visit  of  which  nothing  need 
come. 

But  King  Leopold  and  his  trusty  adviser,  Baron  Stockmar,  knew  more  of  women  than 
the  inexperienced  Queen  ;  they  counted  much  on  the  personal  charms  of  the  young  Prince, 
universally  acknowledged  "one  of  the  most  notably  and  deservedly  attractive  young  men 
of  his  generation."  When  the  princely  brothers  arrived  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  were 
received  by  the  Queen  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  Yictoria  saw  before  her,  not  the 
striplings  she  had  known  three  years  ago,  but  two  fine  young  men,  tall,  manly,  intelli- 
gent and  accomplished.  Prince  Albert,  with  regular  features,  a  broad,  thoughtful,  yet 
gentle  brow,  deep  blue  eyes  that  resembled  her  own,  and  a  smile  of  great  sweetness,  was 
very  handsome  and  winning ;  and  the  young  Queen  was  at  once  fascinated  by  his  striking 
beauty  and  amiable,  unaffected  manner. 

The  Prince  had  been  given  to  understand  that  Victoria  had  quite  changed  her  mind 
since  the  happy  days  at  Kensington,  and  came  prepared  to  be  the  cousin  and  nothing  more, 
but  the  Queen  early  gave  him  decided  hints  of  her  affection.  Dinner  parties  and  dances 
were  held  in  honour  of  the  visitors,  and  on  the  second  evening  after  their  arrival  while 
dancing  the  Queen  gave  Prince  Albert  her  bouquet.  The  delighted  wooer  instantly  cut  a 
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slit  in  his  tight  German  uniform  and  placed  it  near  his  heart.  That  evening  he  was  told 
that  his  hostess  wished  to  speak  to  him  next  day.  The  strict  etiquette  of  the  Court 
reversed  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  it  was  the  maiden  on  whom  the  ordeal  of  the 
declaration  fell.  But  the  trial  could  not  have  come  to  a  better  pair.  They  were  so  exactly 
made  for  each  other  that  only  one  small  effort  was  needed  to  break  down  the  barrier 
between  two  loving  hearts.  The  Prince  wrote  of  the  interview :  "The  Queen  sent  for  me 
alone  in  her  room  a  few  days  ago  and  declared  to  me,  in  a  genuine  outburst  of  love  and 
affection,  that  I  had  gained  her  whole  heart,  and  would  make  her  intensely  happy  if  I 
would  make  her  the  sacrifice  of  sharing  her  life."  The  answer  was  not  doubtful,  we  may 
imagine  the  blissful  interview  that  followed. 

An  entry  in  her  Majesty's  journal  of  this  date  shows  the  Queen  in  true  womanliness, 
with  fine  sympathetic  intuition  looking  beyond  herself  and  her  own  happiness  and  counting 
the  cost  for  her  Prince.  "  How  I  will  strive  to  make  him  feel  as  little  as  possible  the  great 
sacrifices  he  has  made  !  " 

It  must  indeed  have  been  a  wrench  for  a  man  of  his  strong  affections  and  great  ability 
to  give  up  his  own  land  and  family  and  all  possibility  of  an  independent  career  to  occupy  a 
doubtful  position  in  a  foreign  country.  It  was  not  to  ambition  that  the  sacrifice  was  made, 
for  he  ever  sought  to  efface  himself;  when  the  summons  came  to  do  a  grand,  costly  service, 
he  obeyed  the  call  of  duty,  and  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  never  looked  back.  It 
was  because  he  loved  the  Queen  that  he  married  her. 

As  Lord  Melbourne  said  when  her  Majesty  told  him  of  her  choice,  "A  woman  cannot 
stand  alone  for  any  time  in  whatever  position  she  may  be."  The  Queen's  happy  marriage 
has  been  to  herself  and  to  her  people  an  inestimable  blessing;  not  only  has  she  become  the 
joyful  mother  of  a  numerous  family,  but  Prince  Albert,  by  his  self-forgetfulness,  ready 
tact,  and  untiring  devotion  to  his  wife's  service,  filled  up  every  gap  which  as  a  woman  she 
would  naturally  leave  in  the  exercise  of  her  regal  functions. 

Next  month  the  young  sovereign  had  to  announce  her  intended  marriage  to  the  Privy 
Council ;  it  was  a  trying  ordeal ;  though,  as  the  Queen  said,  she  had  done  a  much  more 
nervous  thing  when  she  proposed  to  Prince  Albert.  Now  she  wore  a  bracelet  containing 
his  picture  to  give  her  courage  ;  she  read  her  speech  in  her  usual  clear,  sweet-toned  voice, 
in  spite  of  the  trembling  of  the  hands  that  held  the  paper.  A  similar  announcement  had 
to  be  made  before  Parliament ;  hearty  congratulations  were  offered  by  both  political 
parties,  and  much  popular  sympathy  was  shown  for  her  Majesty.  But  party  spirit  then 
ran  very  high.  Many  annoyances  awaited  the  Prince.  Lord  Melbourne  nominated  his 
own  private  secretary  to  be  the  Prince's,  an  appointment  that  seemed  to  place  the  Prince 
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in  a  false  light,  with  the  Tories  and  the  public ;  then  the  "Whigs  took  up  a  whispered 
calumny  that  the  Queen's  intended  husband  was  not  a  Protestant.  Insular  prejudice 
against  foreigners  is  an  emotion  easily  excited  in  this  country,  adverse  votes  in  Parliament 
reduced  the  provision  made  for  the  Prince  to  £30,000,  though  even  Queen  Consorts  had 
hitherto  been  granted  £50,000.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  opposed  the  clause  relating  to  Prince 
Albert's  taking  precedence  of  all  save  the  Queen  in  the  Naturalisation  Bill,  so  the  question 
had  to  be  dropped ;  true,  the  common-sense  of  the  country  always  gave  him  his  due  place 
by  the  side  of  his  wife,  but  the  difficulty  was  much  felt  on  the  Continent,  where  he  held 
only  the  rank  of  a  younger  son  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

The  Queen's  marriage  took  place  on  the  10th  of  February,  1840,  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  James's  Palace  and  was  a  right  royal  affair.  All  went  off  well.  Victoria,  attired  in 
white  satin,  with  wreath  and  bouquet  of  orange  blossoms,  and  veil  of  richest  Honiton  lace, 
was  followed  by  twelve  lovely  maidens,  also  dressed  in  white  satin,  but  with  wreaths  and 
trimmings  of  white  roses.  Iler  Majesty  looked  the  ideal  bride,  a  little  pale  and  agitated, 
the  traces  of  recent  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  though  she  thoroughly  realised  the  solemnity  of 
the  step  she  was  taking ;  but  her  look  of  confidence  and  comfort  iu  the  Prince  as  they 
walked  away  as  man  and  wife  was  pretty  to  see.  With  loving  thoughtfulness  the  Queen 
stepped  quickly  aside  to  kiss  her  dear  aunt  Adelaide,  the  Dowager  Queen,  before  the 
procession  reformed.  The  wedding  breakfast  over,  the  happy  pair  drove  off  from 
Buckingham  Palace,  the  Queen  wearing  a  white  satin  pelisse  trimmed  with  swan's-down 
and  a  bonnet  of  white  satin  and  white  feathers ;  but  royal  personages  must  dispense  with 
the  seclusion  which  is  the  privilege  of  humbler  folk,  the  roads  to  Windsor  being  lined 
with  rejoicing  crowds,  the  town  illuminated,  and  the  Eton  boys  accompanying  the  carriage 
up  to  the  Castle  in  great  force,  cheering  and  shouting  as  only  schoolboys  can.  Only  for 
one  short  day  were  the  bride  and  bridegroom  left  to  themselves,  then  the  relations  of  both 
came  for  a  time  to  the  Castle  before  the  Court  returned  to  London  for  a  season  gayer  than 
has  ever  since  been  seen. 

It  is  scarcely  realised  by  the  public  even  now  how  hard  our  sovereign  lady  does  and 
always  has  worked  at  the  business  of  State,  that,  in  addition  to  the  routine  business 
transacted  with  her  ministers,  it  was  her  habit  from  the  first  after  every  important  debate 
to  consult  all  the  papers  and  make  a  precis  for  future  reference.  Nothing  that  her  Majesty 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  will  she  pass  over ;  in  the  early  part  of  her  married  life  when 
almost  yearly  a  little  prince  or  princess  was  added  to  that  happy  family,  the  Queen  would 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  work  had  it  not  been  for  the  Prince,  the  most  devoted  of 
private  secretaries.  Public  business  increased  as  years  went  on.  It  is  an  almost  incredible 
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fact  that  duriiig  the  nine  most  troubled  months  of  1848  the  Queen  and  Prince  looked  over 
twenty-eight  thousand  despatches  passing  in  and  out  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

A  glimpse  of  the  blissful  domestic  life  comes  from  the  Queen's  own  pen.  They 
"  breakfasted  at  nine  and  took  a  walk  every  morning  soon  afterwards.  Then  came  the  usual 
amount  of  business,  besides  which  they  drew  and  etched  a  great  deal  together,  having  the 
plates  '  bit '  in  the  house.  (The  Queen  is  an  excellent  artist,  and  the  Prince  drew  and 
painted  admirably.)  Luncheon  followed  at  two  o'clock.  Lord  Melbourne,  as  Prime 
Minister,  came  to  the  Queen  in  the  afternoon,  and  between  five  and  six  the  Prince 
generally  drove  her  out  in  a  pony  phaeton ;  if  not,  the  Prince  rode  and  the  Queen  took  a 
drive  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent  or  the  ladies.  The  Prince  also  read  aloud  to  the  Queen 
most  days.  The  dinner  was  at  eight  o'clock  and  always  with  the  company."  The 
evening  was  devoted  to  games  or  to  music ;  the  Prince  played  the  organ  well  and  was  a 
composer  of  no  mean  skill.  The  great  Mendelssohn,  who  was  once  summoned  to 
Buckingham  Palace  to  try  the  Prince  Consort's  organ,  had  also  the  honour  of  hearing 
Queen  Victoria  sing  (as  he  wrote  privately  to  his  mother),  "  quite  faultlessly,  with 
charming  feeling  and  expression,"  and  Jenny  Lind  used  to  tell  how,  once  when  she  was 
singing  before  her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  dissatisfied  with  the  accompanyist,  sat  down  to  the 
piano  and  played  herself. 

When  her  Majesty  first  came  to  the  throne  the  utmost  disorder  prevailed  in  the  royal 
palaces,  because  the  servants  were  principally  responsible  to  absent  masters,  and  there  was 
no  central  management.  "Before  a  pane  of  glass  or  a  cupboard  door  could  be  mended  the 
sanction  of  so  many  officials  had  to  be  obtained,  that  often  months  elapsed  before  the 
repairs  were  made."  Gradually,  and  with  tact  and  patience,  the  Prince  Consort  planned 
and  carried  out  the  necessary  reforms  and  economies  and  introduced  household  comfort  to 
Windsor  Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace.  The  Prince  loved  flowers  and  animals  as  much 
as  Victoria  herself,  and  the  royal  pair  have  laid  out  afresh  the  grounds  of  Windsor  Castle, 
made  many  important  alterations,  and  increased  and  improved  the  live  stock  belonging 
to  the  palaces.  They  delighted  to  walk  round  and  see  the  animals  fed,  and  by  taking  a 
personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  pets  set  an  example  of  kindness  to  all  dumb 
creatures  which  has  been  everywhere  widely  followed. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  many  beneficial  changes,  both  the  Queen  and  Prince  soon  found 
that,  when  requiring  change  and  rest  from  the  pressure  of  official  duties,  none  of  the  regal 
national  residences  could  be  made  sufficiently  private  to  admit  of  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  domestic  tastes.  So  in  1844  the  Queen  bought  the  small  estate  of  Osborne,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  she  has  increased  by  subsequent  purchase  to  two  thousand  three 
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hundred  acres.  The  Prince  planned  the  new  house  and  laid  out  the  beautiful  grounds  to 
the  best  advantage.  "  It  sounds  so  pleasant,"  the  Queen  wrote,  "  to  have  a  place  of  one's 
own,  quiet  and  retired,  free  from  all  Woods  and  Forests,  and  other  charming  departments 
which  really  are  the  plague  of  one's  life."  Again  she  tells  of  "  the  happy  peaceful  walks 
the  Prince  used  to  take  with  her  in  the  woods,  listening  for  the  nightingales,  and  whistling 
to  them  in  their  own  long,  peculiar  note,  which  they  invariably  answered."  Osborne  has  ever 
since  been  the  Queen's  home  for  some  part  of  the  year ;  here  her  children  and  grand- 
children have  shared  the  pleasures  of  country  and  sea,  and  in  their  own  private  summer- 
houses  the  Princesses  have  spent  many  happy  hours  practising  cookery  and  dairy  work. 

But  while  setting  her  subjects  an  example  of  useful  and  happy  domestic  life  her 
Majesty  was  not  unmindful  of  the  pleasures  and  duties  of  her  station.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Eussia,  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  subsequently  other 
sovereigns,  were  in  turn  received  and  feted  with  suitable  magnificence  ;  and  in  the  early 
years  of  her  reign,  when  commerce  was  depressed,  and  the  country  scarcely  recovered 
after  the  long  war,  the  Queen  gave  many  magnificent  balls  and  entertainments  which  did 
much  to  encourage  trade  and  circulate  money  in  the  country.  Victoria  and  her  Prince 
were  ever  thinking  of  what  they  could  do  for  the  welfare  of  her  subjects ;  they  gave  up 
much  time  to  journeying  through  the  country  that  they  might  know  and  be  known  by  the 
people,  and  learn  from  personal  observation  where  help  was  needed  and  could  be  wisely 
given.  In  her  Majesty's  published  journal,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  whether  presiding 
at  a  public  ceremony,  visiting  a  town,  or  looking  around  her  from  the  privacy  of  the 
royal  yacht,  it  is  not  only,  or  chiefly,  the  attentions  of  the  rich  or  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
that  attract  the  kindly  eye  and  touch  the  royal  heart,  but  the  dress,  the  behaviour,  and 
general  condition  of  the  humbler  classes. 

It  was  in  1842  that  the  royal  travellers  first  visited  Scotland.  The  Queen  was 
delighted  with  people  and  scenery ;  the  poetry  of  the  Highlands  entered  into  her  soul. 
She  set  her  heart  on  making  a  home  among  its  hills.  Henceforward  her  personal  servants 
were  chosen  from  its  fine,  kind-hearted,  and  chivalrous  people,  and  a  few  years  later  the 
Prince  Consort  purchased  Balmoral  and  built  what  has  ever  since  been  her  Majesty's 
favourite  residence.  As  she  herself  said,  there  is  a  charm  in  the  quiet,  independently  of 
beautiful  scenery,  a  retirement,  a  wildness,  a  liberty,  and  a  solitude  which  can  be 
enjoyed  by  royalty  nowhere  else. 

To  encourage  and  improve  the  art  industries  of  the  country  was  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince.  Without  the  entire  sympathy  and  support  of  her  Majesty  Prince 
Albert  could  never  have  made  his  dream  of  a  Great  International  Exhibition  the 
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accomplished  fact  which  it  became  in  1851.  We  know  now  its  beneficial  and  far-reaching 
effects  upon  the  national  life,  and  how  to  the  lessons  taught  within  the  walls  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  we  owe  the  vast  stride  in  artistic  manufacture  and  decoration  which  now 
enables  our  workers  in  clay,  in  the  precious  metals,  in  stone,  iron,  and  brass,  to  rival 
the  nations  of  the  Continent,  who  till  then  were  acknowledged  as  our  superiors.  But  we 
know  little  of  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  surmounted,  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the 
enemies  of  the  scheme  and  their  prophecies  of  evil ;  how  the  King  of  Prussia  forbade  his 
brother  William,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  accept  the  Queen's  invitation  to 
himself  and  his  wife  to  come  over  and  see  it,  on  the  ground  that  their  lives  would  be  in 
danger  from  Eepublican  assassins ;  and  how  it  was  given  out  in  England  that  "  the 
strangers  would  be  certain  to  commence  a  revolution  in  London,  to  murder  Victoria 
and  her  husband,  and  to  proclaim  a  red-Eepublic  in  England;  that  the  plague  was 
certain  to  ensue  from  the  confluence  of  such  vast  multitudes,  and  to  swallow  up  those 
whom  the  increased  scarcity  of  everything  had  not  already  swept  away  !  " 

Ten  years  after  the  grand  event  which  was  a  joy  to  the  Queen  and  her  people  the 
pall  of  a  great  affliction  darkened  the  land.  On  the  14th  December  the  Prince  Consort 
died  of  typhoid  fever.  His  death  was  felt  to  be  a  national  calamity.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  grief  for  his  untimely  end  or  pity  for  the  bereaved  sovereign  was  the  more 
keenly  felt.  During  his  short  illness  the  Queen  and  their  second  daughter,  Princess 
Alice,  nursed  him  tenderly,  hoping  against  hope  to  the  very  last.  Through  those  days 
and  nights  of  suffering  the  Prince  could  scarcely  bear  the  Queen  to  be  away  from  him 
even  for  a  moment;  over  and  over  again  he  was  heard  to  murmur,  "Dear  wife,"  "Good 
little  wife,"  and  when  he  drew  his  last  breath  his  hand  was  clasped  in  hers.  Husband 
and  wife  had  scarcely  been  separated  for  a  day  since  their  marriage.  What  the  bereave- 
ment was  to  her  Majesty  no  pen  can  describe ;  her  dry-eyed  agony  alarmed  the  doctors 
for  her  reason  and  life,  but  nature  brought  tears  to  her  relief  when  little  Princess 
Beatrice,  the  father's  darling,  was  put  into  the  maternal  arms.  The  following  weeks  and 
months  only  served  to  reveal  to  the  widowed  Queen  how  great  was  her  loss.  Long  and 
faithfully  has  she  mourned  for  the  good  Prince  who  was  indeed  the  joy  of  her  life,  yet 
never  allowing  her  private  grief  to  interfere  with  her  duty  to  her  people.  It  was  ten 
years  before  the  Queen  could  nerve  herself  to  appear  again  in  public  ;  if  she  remained  long 
in  seclusion  it  was  not  to  indulge  an  idle  sorrow ;  never  for  a  day  did  she  postpone  or 
neglect  State  business,  and  personal  sorrow  has  served  only  to  deepen  her  sympathies 
with  the  woes  of  others.  A  month  after  Prince  Albert  died  a  shocking  colliery  acci- 
dent occurred  at  Newcastle ;  the  Queen  sent  a  touching  message  of  condolence  to  the 
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bereaved  wives  and  mothers,  expressing  her  sad  satisfaction  in  helping  as  far  as  possible 
to  alleviate  their  distress.  This  is  but  one  among  many  thoughtful  deeds  of 
genuine  kindness  which  our  Queen  has  done;  in  shipwreck,  in  war,  in  famine,  and  in 
pestilence,  her  womanly  heart  feels  for  her  afflicted  subjects,  and  throughout  her  long 
reign  she  has  ever  been  foremost  in  works  of  mercy  and  womanly  sympathy. 

Queen  Victoria  and  her  people  have  erected  many  monuments  to  the  memory  of  Prince 
Albert ;  besides  the  mausoleum  at  Windsor,  the  cairn  at  Balmoral,  and  the  splendid 
memorial  in  Kensington  Gardens,  statues  ornament  several  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
the  kingdom.  Her  Majesty  would  have  present  and  future  generations  kept  in  mind  of  him 
who  did  so  much,  not  only  to  improve  the  art  and  manufactures  of  this  country,  but  to 
elevate  the  moral  tone  of  all  classes. 

Those  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  motives  which  guide  her  actions  testify  that  her 
Majesty  is  a  truly  pious  lady,  and  she  has  gained  and  retains  the  love  of  her  people 
because  she  is  known  to  be  in  very  deed  our  "most  religious  "  as  well  as  "most  gracious 
sovereign  lady,"  and  that  it  is  her  sincere  desire  to  "  preserve  the  people  committed  to  her 
charge  in  wealth,  peace,  and  godliness."  On  the  subject  of  religion  the  Queen's  mind 
and  Prince  Albert's  were  entirely  in  harmony ;  this  was  her  sacred  joy  during  his  life  and 
has  been  her  consolation  in  widowhood. 

In  1856  her  Majesty,  who  had  previously  exerted  herself  to  abolish  in  the  army  and 
navy  of  Great  Britain  the  baneful  practice  of  duelling,  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Victoria 
Cross,  which  is  intended  for  officers  and  privates  alike,  and,  being  awarded  only  for  the 
highest  and  most  unselfish  valour,  is  rightly  esteemed  the  most  precious  of  decorations ; 
the  sovereign  herself  pins  the  medal  on  the  breast  of  each  hero  who  has  earned  the  right 
to  put  V.C.  after  his  name.  The  Queen  has  also  cared  for  the  bodily  comforts  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  ;  during  the  Crimean  War  she  worked  with  her  own  hands  warm 
garments  to  send  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  encouraged  the  young  Princesses  to 
do  the  same.  Previous  to  this  time  the  wives  and  mothers  of  England  had  done 
nothing  for  the  comfort  of  our  sick  and  wounded  in  time  of  war.  Now  that  it  has  become 
the  fashion  in  the  civilised  world  for  those  who  have  time  and  money  to  labour  gratuitously 
for  the  helpless  and  suffering,  it  is  not  easy  to  realise  that  no  such  unofficial  succour  had 
ever  before  been  thought  of,  nor  to  measure  the  influence  of  the  good  example  set  by  the 
first  lady  of  the  land.  Then  when  the  unfortunate  soldiers  were  sent  home  invalided  the 
Queen  visited  them  in  the  various  military  hospitals  and  did  everything  in  her  power  to 
increase  their  comforts  and  alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  in  every  subsequent  war  she  has 
continued  to  interest  herself  in  the  welfare  of  her  brave  defenders. 
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Her  Majesty  has  instituted  another  decoration  for  the  recognition  of  bravery,  the 
Albert  Medal.  It  was  designed  originally  for  those  who  faced  the  dangers  of  the  deep  to 
save  the  lives  of  others,  but  now  it  is  bestowed  also  on  any  civilian  performing  a  deed 
of  especial  daring  and  humanity  on  land. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  blessed  with  a  numerous  family,  four  princes  and  five  princesses : 
Victoria,  Princess  Eoyal,  married  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  who,  cut  off  in  the 
prime  of  life  by  disease  of  the  throat,  occupied  his  father's  throne  as  Emperor  of  Germany 
for  a  few  sad  months  in  the  spring  of  1888  ;  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales ;  Alfred, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh ;  Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught ;  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany ;  Alice, 
Helena,  Louise,  and  Beatrice. 

The  Queen  truly  merits  the  affection  of  her  children.  Little  words  give  the  clue  to  the 
sacred  secrets  of  family  life.  Only  a  true  mother  could  have  noted  in  her  "  Diary "  a 
regret  that  other  duties  prevented  her  hearing  the  baby  Princess  Eoyal  say  her  prayers; 
and  only  a  child  accustomed  to  mother-love  could  have  cried  out  like  little  Prince  Leopold 
at  Cannes  when  told  of  his  father's  death,  "  Take  me  to  mamma  !  take  me  to  mamma  ! "  All 
the  royal  family  have  married,  and  her  Majesty  has  now  nearly  forty  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren.  All  the  little  ones  find  a  warm  corner  in  her  heart.  If  a  son  is 
called  by  duty  to  a  distant  part  of  the  globe,  the  Queen  contrives  that  his  family  shall  be 
left  in  her  charge ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  she  has  not  some  grandchildren  near  her  besides 
the  children  of  Princess  Beatrice  and  Prince  Louis  of  Battenburg — for  the  Queen's  youngest 
daughter  though  married  continues  to  live  under  her  mother's  roof. 

The  Queen  has  lost  two  of  her  children.  Prince  Leopold,  the  son  who  inherited  the 
largest  share  of  his  father's  literary  and  artistic  tastes,  died  a  few  years  ago,  leaving  a 
young  wife  and  family ;  and  Princess  Alice,  whose  virtues  as  daughter,  wife,  and  mother 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  fell  a  victim  to  diphtheria  exactly  seventeen  years  after  her 
father's  death. 

The  14th  of  December  is  thus,  it  would  seem,  an  unlucky  day  for  the  royal  family;  but 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  December,  1871,  when  intense  anxiety  prevailed  through- 
out the  land,  because  the  heir  to  the  throne  lay  at  death's  door,  it  was  on  the  14th 
that  the  malignant  fever  from  which  he  suffered  reached  its  climax,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  took  a  turn  for  the  better  and  was  soon  out  of  danger.  Early  in  the  next  year  his 
royal  mother  went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  give  thanks  for  the  merciful  recovery 
of  her  son  to  health.  All  London  made  holiday ;  vast  crowds  assembled  to  take  part  in 
the  festivities  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  to  view  the  decorations  and  illuminations ;  the 
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Queen's  royal  subjects  were  delighted  to  have  her  as  well  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  among 
them  again,  for  it  was  her  Majesty's  first  appearance  in  public  since  the  Prince  Consort 
died. 

It  is  many  years  since  Victoria  paid  visits  of  pleasure  to  foreign  courts.  When  she 
goes  abroad  now  it  is  generally  for  rest  and  change,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  of  spring-time  at 
some  pretty  villa  in  Germany,  Italy,  or  the  South  of  France,  but  in  former  days  the 
Queen  of  England  accepted  the  hospitality  of  continental  sovereigns,  and  many  royal 
friendships  were  then  formed  which  have  since  been  cemented  by  the  marriages  of  her 
Majesty's  numerous  children.  Though  happy  in  the  love  and  devotion  of  her  own  people, 
the  ruler  of  this  land  has  had  much  experience  of  the  instability  of  earthly  thrones,  and  her 
kind  heart  has  been  often  made  anxious  and  sad  by  the  misfortunes  of  other  princes  and 
their  families.  Her  German  relations  have  suffered  from  the  various  political  disturbances 
in  Germany.  King  Louis  Philippe,  when  exiled  from  France  in  1847,  found  refuge  in 
England,  and  our  Queen  permitted  him  to  reside  at  Claremont  till  his  death ;  she  could 
not  approve  of  his  political  conduct,  and  had  of  course  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
government  of  France,  but  King  Louis  had  been  one  of  the  Duke  of  Kent's  friends,  and 
Victoria  was  very  fond  of  his  amiable  queen.  Twenty  four  years  later  his  successor,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  sought  refuge  in  England.  Our  sovereign  could  take  no  official 
notice  of  his  presence,  but  after  his  death,  she  showed  much  kindness  to  the  Empress 
Eugenie  and  her  son,  and  since  the  untimely  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial  in  Zululand  the 
Queen  has  done  everything  that  the  most  delicate  sympathy  could  suggest  to  mitigate  the 
affliction  of  the  bereaved  mother. 

The  British  nation  may  feel  justly  proud  that  no  attempt — traceable  to  political 
motives — has  ever  been  made  on  the  life  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  yet  she  has  had  so  many 
narrow  escapes  from  death  that  our  gracious  sovereign  seems  to  bear  a  charmed  life. 
When  she  was  a  baby  in  the  cradle  some  stray  shots  from  a  gun  fired  by  a  careless  boy 
in  the  garden  entered  at  the  window  and  passed  close  to  her  infant  head ;  several  accidents 
have  happened  to  carriages  in  which  she  has  been  driving,  either  the  spirited  horses  have 
run  away  or  the  vehicle  has  upset,  but  her  Majesty  has  never  sustained  any  serious  injury. 
Once  while  she  was  out  yatching  the  topmast  broke  suddenly  and  fell  to  the  deck  on 
the  spot  where  Victoria,  then  Princess,  would  have  been  standing  had  not  the  pilot, 
foreseeing  the  danger,  snatched  her  out  of  the  way.  On  several  occasions  the  Queen  has 
been  fired  at  while  driving  in  London  or  Windsor,  each  time  by  an  unhappy  lunatic  or 
some  half-witted  person  seeking  notoriety  in  this  pitiable  fashion.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  the  existing  laws  made  this  form  of  high  treason  a  capital  offence,  but  it  was 
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extremely  repugnant  to  her  Majesty  that  any  one  should  suffer  death  on  her  account  and 
the  first  offenders  were  treated  very  leniently.  Encouraged  perhaps  by  this  undue 
exercise  of  mercy,  another  desperado  tried  to  shoot  the  Queen  only  a  few  weeks  later ; 
so  a  bill  was  quickly  passed  (1842)  making  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  sovereign 
punishable  as  a  high  misdemeanour  by  a  longer  or  shorter  term  of  imprisonment ;  the 
culprit  to  be  publicly  or  privately  whipped.  The  fear  of  the  rod  produced  the  desired 
effect,  gradually  the  painful  anxiety  and  dread  sudsided,  and  only  one  such  attempt  has 
been  made  since.  The  personal  courage  which  the  Queen  displayed  under  these  trying 
circumstances  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

Quite  a  year  before  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Queen's  accession  to  the  throne  her 
Majesty  proposed,  should  her  life  be  spared  so  long,  to  celebrate  her  Jubilee  by  gathering 
her  children  about  her  and  offering  in  their  company  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  King 
of  kings.  Her  original  idea  was  to  have  merely  a  family  festival,  but  as  the  time 
approached  it  became  evident  that  her  loyal  subjects,  far  and  near,  were  each  and  all 
determined  to  share  in  the  rejoicings ;  the  Queen  caught  the  general  enthusiasm  and  at 
length  decided  to  commemorate  her  jubilee  publicly,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  herself  and 
the  great  empire  which  owns  her  sway.  The  great  state  pageant  of  June  21st,  1887, 
eclipsed  in  magnificence  all  its  forerunners.  The  route  along  which  her  Majesty  passed 
from  Buckingham  Palace  to  Westminster  Abbey  was  gay  with  flags,  plants  and  coloured 
cloth,  triumphal  arches,  mottoes,  and  devices  in  endless  variety ;  and,  while  the  temporary 
stands,  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  houses  were  occupied  by  those  who  could  afford  to 
pay  the  high  prices  demanded  for  seats,  the  streets  were  densely  packed  with  crowds  of 
humbler  but  not  less  enthusiastic  spectators.  The  processions  of  the  Queen's  royal  guests 
followed  one  another  in  reverse  order  of  precedence.  It  was  "  Queen's  weather,"  bright 
and  continuous  sunshine  played  upon  the  gorgeous  costumes  of  the  oriental  visitors,  and 
the  scarcely  less  splendid  full  dress  uniforms  of  the  Europeans,  and  lighted  up  the 
sumptuous  trappings  of  the  prancing  horses.  Many  of  the  people's  favourites  were 
heartily  cheered  as  they  passed,  but  the  portion  of  the  show  attracting  the  greatest 
attention  was  naturally  the  Queen's  carriage  drawn  by  eight  cream-coloured  horses  and 
attended  by  a  body-guard  of  royal  princes,  the  sons  and  sons-in-law  of  the  sovereign,  rid- 
ing three  abreast.  Eobed  in  black  as  usual,  her  Majesty  yet  made  concession  to  the  joyous 
character  of  the  day  so  far  as  to  wear  a  bonnet  of  white  Spanish  lace  glittering  with 
diamonds,  while  the  Orders  of  the  Garter  and  Star  shone  upon  her  breast.  "With  character- 
istic self-denial,  in  spite  of  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  sun  our  gracious  sovereign  dispensed 
with  the  use  of  a  sunshade,  which  would  have  hidden  her  from  the  view  of  thousands  who 
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wul  all  their  lives  be  proud  of  having  "seen  the  Queen"  that  day.  Vociferous  cheers 
hailed  her  Majesty's  appearance  and  were  taken  up  continuously  all  along  the  route,  so 
as  to  quite  drown  the  sound  of  the  numerous  bands  of  music. 

The  arrival  of  the  Queen  at  the  Abbey  was  announced  by  the  blowing  of  the  silver 
trumpets.  Within  the  sacred  building  temporary  seats  had  been  erected  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  as  many  as  ten  thousand  persons.  The  Queen's  royal  and  specially  invited 
guests,  the  peers  and  peeresses  of  the  realm,  members  of  Parliament  and  their  wives,  the 
representatives  of  foreign  powers,  and  those  whose  official  position  in  her  Majesty's  service, 
public  or  private,  entitled  them  to  admission,  were  first  considered,  but  immense  pains 
had  been  taken  to  distribute  the  much-coveted  seats  fairly  among  representatives  of  every 
class  and  interest  of  every  kind,  scientific,  literary,  legal,  artistic,  theatrical,  commercial, 
local,  or  provincial.  The  entrance  of  the  sovereign  was  the  signal  for  this  vast  assembly 
to  rise  to  its  feet  and  remain  standing  while  the  royal  lady,  preceded  by  the  state  officials 
and  her  princely  guard,  walked,  with  bowed  head  and  reverent  mien,  up  the  long  aisle  to 
the  royal  dais,  and  took  her  seat  in  the  historic  chair  of  Scone.  The  service  of  "  thanks- 
giving and  prayer"  was  short  and  simple;  the  grand  yet  solemn  music,  partly  selected  by 
her  Majesty  from  the  compositions  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  was  impressively  rendered 
by  an  excellent  choir.  After  a  blessing  had  been  asked  on  the  sovereign,  the  Te  Deum 
was  performed,  and  then  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  offered  up  thanksgiving  on  behalf 
of  the  Queen  and  her  people  for  the  blessings  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  prayers  for  the 
continuance  of  Divine  favour  on  good  works  as  yet  only  begun. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  Queen  Yictoria's  sons  and  daughters,  with  their  husbands, 
wives,  and  children,  thronged  round  their  august  mother  to  offer  their  congratulations  and 
receive  her  blessing.  It  was,  indeed,  a  proud  and  happy  moment  for  the  Queen,  and  she 
could  scarcely  restrain  her  emotion.  The  Prince  of  "Wales  and  his  brothers  were  the  first  to 
receive  her  embraces,  then  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  and  the  husbands  of  her  other 
daughters  pressed  forward  and  reverently  kissed  her  hand;  but  when  the  Queen  had 
kissed  and  blessed  her  daughters  and  grandchildren,  it  was  noticed  that  she  recalled  her 
sons-in-law,  and  as  if  to  imply  that  her  heart  was  large  enough  to  care  equally  for  them, 
she  enfolded  each  in  turn  in  her  motherly  arms.  On  the  return  drive  the  Queen  acknow- 
ledged the  cheers  of  the  crowd  in  the  same  gracious  manner  as  before,  and  in  spite  of  the 
heat  of  the  day  and  the  fatigue  she  had  undergone,  she  continued  to  bow  to  the  people  till 
her  carriage  re-entered  the  precincts  of  Buckingham  Palace.  For  the  Queen  and  her 
royal  guests  a  grand  state  banquet  terminated  the  day's  festivities,  but  thousands  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  prolonged  the  pleasures  of  the  fete  all  through  that  warm  summer's 
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night.  The  art  of  the  illuminator  turned  London  into  a  fairy  city,  and  not  only  the 
metropolis  but  all  England  made  high  holiday.  At  dark  the  inhabitants  of  every  town 
and  village  turned  out  to  watch  the  beacons  which  flared  on  every  hilltop  throughout  the 
country.  In  every  corner  of  the  land,  either  on  Jubilee  Day  or  during  that  week,  the 
rich  and  well-to-do  feasted  their  poorer  brethren,  and  in  many  neighbourhoods  the  people 
desiring  a  more  permanent  memorial  of  the  Jubilee  year  carried  out  some  special  local 
improvement  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

Grand  reviews  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Volunteers  were  held  by  her  Majesty  soon 
after  the  State  thanksgiving  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  the  novelty  in  the  way  of 
public  entertainment  was  a  gigantic  children's  fete  in  Hyde  Park,  given  by  the  Queen 
to  the  scholars  of  the  elementary  schools  of  London  and  its  environs.  So  carefully  were 
the  arrangements  planned  and  carried  out  that  not  one  child  among  the  thousands  present 
got  lost  among  the  crowd  or  went  short  of  food,  water,  or  amusement.  Each  school 
had  its  allotted  space  on  the  green  turf  with  ample  room  for  sports  of  all  kinds,  and  was 
so  disposed  that  all  the  little  ones  could  have  a  near  view  of  the  Queen  as  she  passed 
among  them  on  foot  along  a  rope-lined  walk  specially  reserved  for  the  purpose.  Perhaps 
our  gracious  sovereign  enjoyed  herself  more  that  warm  afternoon  than  at  any  time 
during  her  Jubilee  Celebration.  Like  every  true  mother  she  delights  in  the  happiness 
of  children,  and  it  was  indeed  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  unfeigned  joy  pictured  on 
thousands  of  upturned  faces,  and  to  hear  the  joyful  sound  of  youthful  voices  raised  in 
ringing  cheers  as  the  Queen  walked  slowly  by.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
and  other  members  of  the  royal  family  assisted  in  amusing  the  children,  and  distributing 
toys  and  keepsakes.  In  many  a  humble  home  in  the  back  slums  of  dismal  London 
some  souvenir  of  that  happy  day  will  be  preserved  for  many  a  year  as  a  family  treasure, 
while  deeply  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  the  scholars  is  the  motto  of  the  day  inscribed 
on  their  largest  banner  in  honour  of  Victoria,  "  Not  Queen  alone,  but  Mother,  Queen,  and 
Friend  in  one." 

The  Jubilee  Festivities  from  first  to  last  were  a  complete  success.  The  Queen  was 
in  good  health,  her  subjects  in  good  humour,  the  weather  bright  and  fine,  and  the 
arrangements  excellent.  Men  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  put  aside  for  the  moment 
the  great  Irish  difficulty  and  other  questions  of  the  day,  and  contemplate  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  the  enormous  strides  in  national  progress  made  during  the  last  half  century, 
under  the  rule  of  a  sovereign  whose  sole  ambition  has  been  the  welfare  of  her 
people. 

The  presents  which  her  Majesty  received  in  honour  of  her  Jubilee  form  a  collection 
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of  curiosities  enough  to  fill  a  large  hall,  and  she  has  graciously  permitted  their  exhibition 
to  the  public.  Other  sovereigns  may  have  received  gifts  of  even  greater  intrinsic  value, 
but  it  is  as  the  free-will  offerings  of  her  loyal  people  that  Queen  Yictoria  most  appreciates 
her  presents ;  side  by  side  with  the  costly  offerings  of  silver  and  gold,  made  by  royal 
princes,  friends,  and  relatives,  might  be  seen  the  simplest  and  most  homely  needlework, 
such  as  a  patchwork  quilt  or  an  old-fashioned  beaded  pincushion  worked  by  the  loving 
hands  of  some  poor  old  woman.  Conspicuous  among  the  larger  gifts  was  an  enormous 
and  almost  priceless  china  bowl ;  a  huge  cake  whose  gigantic  ornamentation  was  several 
yards  high ;  a  pair  of  screens  from  Cape  Colony  made  entirely  of  ostrich  feathers  of 
extraordinary  size  and  snowy  whiteness.  The  most  distant  parts  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions  sent  some  token  of  their  love  and  good-will ;  the  number  of  caskets  made  of 
gold,  silver,  or  ivory  was  truly  astonishing ;  each  contained  an  address  from  some  populous 
town  in  the  Colonies  or  far-away  India. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  public  rejoicing  a  private  sorrow  threatened  the  Queen. 
Her  Majesty  shared  the  grave  anxiety,  felt  by  all  the  royal  family,  for  the  health  of 
the  much-loved  Crown  Prince  of  Germany.  Happily  the  veil  of  uncertainty  obscured  the 
future ;  none  could  tell,  when  he  rode  to  Westminster  Abbey,  his  tall  manly  form 
conspicuous  in  the  procession  of  princes,  that  almost  within  a  year,  and  after  only 
three  months  of  empire,  the  wise,  patient,  and  much-beloved  Kaiser  Frederick  would  be 
borne  with  solemn  pomp  to  the  tomb  of  his  fathers.  Queen  Victoria,  who  had  sustained 
the  loss  of  an  old  friend  in  the  death  of  the  venerable  Emperor  "William,  paid  a  sad  visit  to 
Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1888,  to  see  her  son-in-law  for  the  last  time,  and  carry  the 
sustaining  comfort  of  a  mother's  sympathy  to  the  afflicted  wife. 

Perhaps  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  her  subjects  which  found  expression  at  the  time 
of  the  Jubilee  Celebration  has  convinced  her  Majesty  that  she  gives  real  pleasure  to  her 
people  by  appearing  in  public,  for  since  then,  in  spite  of  her  private  sorrows,  she  has 
graciously  honoured  with  her  presence  the  opening  or  commencement  of  several  national 
undertakings.  That  our  beloved  Queen  may  long  be  preserved  in  health  and  strength  to 
go  in  and  out  among  us,  and  to  preside  over  a  united  and  prosperous  empire,  is  the  hearty 
desire  of  every  patriotic  British  subject. 


THE   END. 
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